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The Onion Field Which Gave the Idea of Utilizing Peat as a Fertilizer 


A NEW TONIC FOR TIRED SOILS 


By RosBert H. Moutton 


found. It now transpires that one of the recruits was 
peat, and plans are under way to make greater use of 
this substance in the future. Peat has long been known 
as a fuel, but its great value as a stimulant for jaded 
soils has not been generally recognized. 

The bogs of New Jersey, whose fame once rested 
on the crop of summer mosquitoes, have been found to 
contain vast deposits of this new fertilizer. The first 


Tee) URING the war the question of fertilizers 

| became one of the greatest importance to 
every person in the United States. Never 
before in the history of the country had 
there been such a persistent and heavy de- 
mand for every means that wouJd act as a tonic on tired 
soils or add an extra grain to the ear of corn. This 
demand was greatly hampered by reason of the fact 





that no potash or other materials for enriching our 
land could be imported. 

But the matter was not allowed to rest there. If 
one.sort of fertilizer was not to be had, others must be 


locality where the production of peat for this purpose 
has been undertaken on a large scale is Whiteside 
County, Illinois. It is claimed that this natural fer- 
tilizer may be obtained in limitless quantities from our 














A Canal Bordering a Peat Field 
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marshes and river bottoms, and that 
it can be produced at a cost lower 
than any now in use, 

While the possibilities of peat in 
this direction have long been known 
to scientists, its discovery in Illinois 
was made independently of anything 
that has been done in laboratories or 
written studies. Perhaps it was just 
as well that the find was made by 
practical men who put it to immedi- 
ate use, 

The discovery of the new fertilizer 
in Illinois came about in a peculiar 
way. In Whiteside County, parallel- 
ing the course of the Mississippi 
River on its eastern side, is an enor- 
mous area known as the river bot- 
toms. When in geological ages the 
course of the Mississippi was 
changed at this point, there was left 
behind a deposit of preserved vege- 
table matter varying in depth from 
ten to thirty feet. The deposit is in 
the form of a dark, fibrous, spongy 
material, very similar in appearance 
to the peat obtained from the bogs of 
Ireland, and which is used as fuel. 

Some years ago a test of this peat 
deposit indicated that it would make 
an excellent fuel when pressed into 
bricks, and a factory for this purpose 
was erected; but the cost of treating 
the peat in this manner was found 
to be excessive, and the enterprise 
was abandoned. On some of the 
cleared land, however, the superin- 
tendent of the factory started a small 
garden, and the results were so amaz- 
ing that he could hardly believe his 
eyes. Everything that was planted 
came up so quickly and in such abun- 
dance that the spot became the won- 
der of all the neighboring farmers. 
A half acre planted to onions, for in- 
stance, produced four hundred bush- 
els, or at the rate of eight hundred 
bushels per acre. Celery, potatoes, 
beans, corn, etc., were planted with 
similar results. 

This set the superintendent to 
thinking, and he had a sample of the 
peat analyzed. This analysis showed 
that it was rich in many elements 
essential to plant growth, and he de- 
cided that, even if the peat could not 
be utilized in the manufacture of 
fuel, it would make an ideal fer- 
tilizer. The factory, accordingly, 
was changed from a fuel to a fer- 
tilizer establishment, and now there 
is a ready market for all that can 
be produced. 

The area now being worked in 
Whiteside County covers some three 
thousand acres, and about thirty tons 
a day are handled during nine months 
of the year. The peat is excavated 
along a small canal running through 
the property. This canal, by the 
way, connects with the canal now be- 
ing constructed by the government 
to drain the river bottoms. When 
this canal is completed it will result 
in lowering the water level about two 
feet throughout the bottoms, and will 
also take care of all the surplus water 
from the surrounding hills. This will 
facilitate the digging and drying of 
the peat, which is the only problem 
connected with the production of the 
fertilizer. After a heavy rain the 
peat soaks up the water like a sponge, 
thus delaying the work, but with good 
drainage this difficulty will be almost 
entirely overcome. 

At present the peat, after being ex- 
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cavated, is left lying on the banks 
of the small canal to dry out partially 
for a day or two. It is then hauled 
to the mill, placed in a compost pile 
under a shed, and allowed to cure 
for a week or ten days. It is next 
fed into a drier in the form of a huge 
six-foot revolving cylinder heated to 
a temperature of seventeen hundred 
degrees Fahrenheit. About thirty 
minutes are required to remove the 
last vestige of moisture from the 
peat, after which it is ground and 
screened to thirty-six mesh. A cubic 
yard of the raw material weighs ap- 
proximately a thousand pounds, 
while a cubic foot of the finished 
product weighs about twenty-eight 
pounds. After being ground it is in 
the form of a dark brown powder, 
without odor, and so clean that it 
may be handled without causing the 
slightest smut or stain. 

The dredge used to dig the peat is 
a gasoline, apron traction excavator 
with a capacity of 200 tons a day. 
After being excavated and drying in 
the open for a day or two, the peat is 
conveyed to the mill in steel cars of 
two cubic yards capacity over a nar- 
row gauge road operated by a gaso- 
line engine. The track is laid in sec- 
tions as the excavation advances, the 

(Continued on page 508.) 





Digging Peat by Machinery 





The Finished Powder Ready to Be Sacked 














A Peat Factory 
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“Young Bill,” said Old Dad Fetchit of 
the Fish River Roller Mills, “ 
— > considerable warmed up the other 
morning on account that we got 
a letter, an’ in it the feller says 
Fetchit’s Pride’ ain’t bakin’ out right 
ZZ, an’ he allows it’s on account that 
there’s too much ash. Well, sir, 
"| ani jes’ told him that for goin’ on toward 
fifty-four years ‘Fetchit’s Pride’ ’s been 
pitboldin’ its own everywhere clean down 
Yas far as Little Rock, an’ as to ash he was 
fa liar on account this here is a water mill 
an’ the only ash around here is them from up to the 
house, which i is all saved up for soap makin’ time. Danged ef 
I'm goin’ to argufy with these here home-brew scientifics.” 


was 








THE FRIENDS RAISE FLOUR 


The most graphic and obviously the 
most sincere and truthful accounts of 
conditions in the famine districts in Rus- 
sia, as they were this winter and spring, 
and as they probably continue to be, ex- 
cept for the amelioration afforded by 
the American Relief Administration, 
Mr. Hoover's splendid organization, and 
the various relief agencies co-operating 
with and subordinated to it, are those 
given by Eleanor Franklin Egan in the 
Saturday Evening Post. The horrors of 
the situation have been and still are be- 
yond adequate description, and are due 
to two causes, crop failure and Bolshe- 
vik misrule. Mrs. Egan holds the re- 
sponsibility to be as about twenty per 
cent on the natural cause and eighty per 
cent on the utter failure of the govern- 
to function properly, which is 
probably a just estimate. 

In these accounts reference is fre- 
quently made to the excellent service 
being done, under control of the Ameri- 


ment 


can Kelief Administration and fully co- 
operating with it, by the Friends, those 
from both England and America being 


found actively and heroically at work in 
this terrible field of horror ‘and suffer- 
ing. Unquestionably this is the most 
awful famine that has been known in 
modern history. Compared with it, that 


which occurred in the same country in 
1891-2, when the American millers con- 
tributed a shipload of flour for the relief 
of the distressed peasantry, was a trifling 
affair, 


Although the need was so great that 
private contributions, however liberal, 
could not be expected even to make a 
faint impression upon it, and the United 
States found it necessary and desirable 
to give twenty millions of dollars, chiefly 
in corn, for relief purposes, placing it in 
the hands of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration for shipment and distribu- 
tion, the Quakers, or Friends, in America 
very early undertook to afford such help 
as they could. 

After duly considering the subject, 
they determined to send such contribu- 
tions as they could raise in the form of 
flour, ground by American mills. Ac- 
cordingly on November 30, 1921, Mr. 
Thomas, Executive Secretary of the 


American Friends Service Committee, 
with headquarters in Philadelphia, issued 
a circular letter to the millers soliciting 
their earnest co-operation in the proposal. 

There was, as usual, prompt response 
from some of the millers, but the large 
gift of the government, representing as 
it did all the people of the United 
States, and the fact that the immense 
shipments of corn that immediately fol- 
lowed the action of Congress in granting 
this aid, so completely exhausted the 
available transportation facilities that 
the Soviet government was able to com- 
mand, as to make further shipments im- 
possible, minimized individual contribu- 
tions, and the Friends were unable to 
exploit and extend their movement as 
they might otherwise have done. 

Nevertheless it is very gratifying to 
learn that, notwithstanding the disad- 
vantages under which they labored, the 
Friends succeeded in getting together, 
largely through the instrumentality of 
the millers, something over one hundred 
thousand barrels of flour as a result of 
their campaign. Nearly all of this very 
large quantity has already been shipped 
to Russia and is doing its part to relieve 
the frightful suffering in the famine 
area. Once again, therefore, the Ameri- 
can millers have shown their sympathy 
for stricken humanity. The Friends are 
to be congratulated on what they have 
accomplished. 

Nothing answers the purpose for hun- 
ger relief as flour does, and the success 
of the Friends, under the most adverse 
and discouraging circumstances, should 
serve as an example for famine relief 
movements in the future. It is, as yet, 
too early to learn how the shipments of 
unground corn, sent to Russia by ship- 
loads, actually worked out. 

The theory advanced by representa- 
tives of the American Relief Adminis- 
tration, not, however, practical millers, 
was that the corn could be ground into 
meal by the small mills of Russia. The 
Northwestern Miller contended, at the 
time, that this was impracticable; that 
the Russian mills could not grind the 
corn, that it would not keep in transpor- 
tation and storage, and that there would 
be resultant stomach disorders from eat- 
ing improperly ground and possibly ran- 
cid corn goods. 


Whether or not the corn sent has 
proved acceptable in every respect re- 
mains to be seen; the American Relief 
Administration will doubtless make a 
perfectly truthful and open statement 
as to the facts in due time, and it will 
be known how the corn was handled, the 
condition it arrived in, how it was 
milled and what was the effect of a diet 
of corn on the hungry peasants, most of 
whom are accustomed to rye. or wheat 
flour and not to corn products. 

It is quite true that Congress absolute- 
ly insisted on giving corn, and refused 
to give anything else. It was, therefore, 
corn or nothing for Mr. Hoover’s relief 
agency, and it had no choice in the 
premises. Large quantities of flour, in- 
cluding that obtained by the Friends, 
were also shipped to Russia. Possibly 
these shipments materially assisted in the 
assimilation of the corn. 

Such was the condition of the peasants, 
there being a complete absence of food 
of any kind and cannibalism being ac- 
tually practiced in some places, that corn, 
even unground or improperly milled, or, 
in the last extreme, spoiled and ordinari- 
ly unfit for human food, would be con- 
sidered most welcome. In the exigencies 
of such a terrible situation, the rules 
naturally governing relief work, in re- 
spect of quality and fitness of the food 
supplied, might, perforce, be temporarily 
abandoned, the immediate object being 
merely to sustain life for the time be- 
ing. Nevertheless, in view of its im- 
portance in future emergencies of food 
shortage or actual famine, it is hoped 
and expected that the American Relief 
Administration will be entirely frank, 
full and explicit in giving the results of 
its experience with the corn shipped to 
Russia in such enormous quantities and 
under such extraordinary conditions. 


THE FOOD RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


As millers are aware, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California, has established a 
Food Research Institute, of which the 
directors are Messrs. Carl Alsberg, 
Joseph S. Davis and Alonzo E. Taylor. 
This is already doing very important 
work, and Dr. Taylor advises that re- 
cent appointments to the staff include 
two special investigators and three re- 
search assistants. 

Wilfred Eldred, Ph.D. (Harvard), re- 
cently professor of economics at the 
University of Virginia, who for near- 
ly a year has been carrying on investiga- 
tions in the baking industry for the 
Institute, and John L. Simpson, A.B. 
(California), who in 1919 was liaison 
officer of the food section of the Supreme 
Economic Council and chief of the 
A.R.A. Commission to Serbia, and in 
1920 special correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post for Eastern Europe, 
are the special investigators. Susan S, 
Burr, A.B. (Vassar), A.M. (Stanford) ; 
Franklin D. Schurz, A.B., M.B.A. (Har- 
vard); and A. G. Silverman, A.B. (Har- 
vard), are the research assistants. 

In addition, five fellowships have been 
granted to the following persons: Edith 
Hawley, A.M. (Princeton); Olaf S. 
Rask, A.B., B.S. (Minnesota), a gradu- 
ate student of the University of Minne- 
sota and formerly a research chemist 
in the Bureau of Chemistry, United 
States Department of Agriculture; Wil- 
liam B. Stewart, A.B. (Reed), a gradu- 
ate student at the University of Illinois, 
and Conrad P. Wright, A.B. (Oxford), 
a graduate student at the University of 
California. 
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SELF-ADVERTISED FLOUR 


The Millers’ National Federation is 
sending a questionnaire to the millers of 
the country embodying the report of its 
special committee of which Mr. Breaux 
is the chairman. This committee has 
given the subject of collective flour ad- 
vertising long and exhaustive study, and 
its conclusions may be taken as a highly 
intelligent analysis of the matter from 
the standpoint of the milling industry. 

The idea of advertising the merits of 
flour not individually, under private 
brands, but collectively, as a food prod- 
uct, has long been discussed and consid- 
ered. Flour has very strong points in its 
favor, not the least of which is its low 
cost and its high nutritive value. The 
fact that the people of America eat less 
flour per capita than those of Britain, 
France and many other countries over- 
sea offers a possibility of increased con- 
sumption which encourages the theory 
of advertising as a means of enlarging 
the demand; if only a small percentage 
of increase could thus be created, it 
would suffice to absorb the overproduc- 
tion which is almost chronic with Ameri- 
can millers. 

The committee has duly considered all 
phases of the subject and all possibilities 
of success or failure, and it now places 
the results before the individual members 
of the trade for their decision. Upon 
their willingness to support the plan, not 
tentatively or academically, but con- 
sistently and with sufliciently large con- 
tributions to make the effort worth while, 
future action will depend. It will be ab- 
solutely necessary to raise a large sum of 
money, not for one but for several suc- 
cessive years. If the millers are ready 
and willing to supply this fund, the cam- 
paign can be undertaken; if not, how- 
ever promising it may be, it must be 
abandoned as impossible. 

Millers will reply to this questionnaire 
according to their individual judgments. 
If their replies are sufficiently favorable, 
the experiment will be tried, but, if not, 
what will be the next move toward adver- 
tising flour in such a way as favorably to 
influence consumption? If the suggested 
plan of collective advertising is prac- 
ticable; that is, if it can and will be 
financed by the trade, well and good, but, 
if not, here is another idea which has been 
suggested, not as a substitute, but as an 
alternative to be considered if the neces- 
sary funds are not forthcoming. 

Instead of using the standard con- 
sumer advertising mediums, such as news- 
papers, magazines and billboards for 
what may be described as impersonal 
publicity, a plan might be devised for 
using the distribution which is already 
being accomplished through the advertis- 
ing now done by millers, bakers and dis- 
tributors individually, and, even more 
particularly, the direct contact with con- 
sumers through the flour and bread de- 
livered into their homes. 

The gross total of flour and bread ad- 
vertising now done in the interest of in- 
dividual enterprises and individual brands 
is very great. Almost every publication 
in the country carries some advertising 
of flour or bread, and the nation’s out- 
of-doors is covered in every direction with 
bread and flour advertisements. All of 
this publicity is directed toward the ad- 
vancement of some particular brand. All, 
or nearly all, of it is reasonably available 
for carrying an additional message in the 
interest of bread and flour as a whole. 

Supplementing this, and of perhaps 
even greater importance and easier avail- 
ability, is the distribution of flour and 
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bread into the homes of consumers. Not 
even the large publications, with their 
millions of circulation, have a distribu- 
tion comparable with the Daily Loaf of 
Bread and the Weekly (or Monthly) Sack 
of Flour. The former has a daily guar- 
anteed circulation of forty to fifty mil- 
lion, while the latter makes its periodical 
visit to every home in the country not 
included on the subscription list of its 
associated, if rival, publication. So far 
as is known, neither of these advertising 
mediums, both owned and controlled by 
the milling and baking industries, carries 
to the consumer a single line of adver- 
tising of the value of white flour or of 
white bread. 

Is it not possible to employ the adver- 
tising now done by both millers and bak- 
ers of their own brands in advertising 
their products as a whole? Is it not pos- 
sible to make every sack of flour and 
every loaf of bread carry into the home 
it enters a message emphasizing the 
wholesomeness, the relatively low cost 
and the food value of white flour bread? 
To both questions, the obvious reply is 
affirmative, providing only that the two 
industries can be brought to co-operate 
in setting up the requisite machinery to 
put in motion the vast and effective pub- 
licity forces so easily available. 

The following method is merely an out- 
line. A dozen variations will readily sug- 
gest themselves, each of them perhaps 
having something to recommend it over 
the one here given. 

The governing and directing authority 
might be in the hands of a properly in- 
corporated company, to be known as the 
Wheat Bread Association, or by some 
similar title more or less definitely indi- 
cating its purpose. The stock of this 
company, in the amount of fifty or one 
hundred thousand dollars, would be sub- 
scribed by millers, bakers and others in- 
terested in the work to be undertaken. 
This capital would not be subject to im- 
pairment beyond the necessary expenses 
before an earning power was established. 

Directors of the company could be se- 
lected from among millers, bakers and 
other subscribers to its capital. Under 
the directors, its affairs would be con- 
ducted by a competent manager with a 
competent staff. In general outline, its 
work would be as follows: 


(1) To establish intimate relationship ' 


with some large advertising house having 
machinery for designing and producing 
advertising matter. 

(2) To create an organization of its 
own for assisting and advising millers, 
bakers and others in advertising, both in 
their own individual interest and in the 
common interest of white flour and white 
bread publicity. 

(3) To formulate advertising plans 
adapted to the use of milling concerns of 
various capacities, ranging from the 
smallest local enterprises to larger trade 
units; and, in similar fashion, “ready-to- 
use” plans for use by bakers, flour dis- 
tributors and all other undertakings hav- 
ing a legitimate interest in expanding the 
use of flour and bread. 

(4) To produce advertising matter, cir- 
cular letters, circulars, recipe books, 
newspaper cuts and all manner of pub- 
licity Rterature for the use of the trade; 
all such advertising material to be sup- 
plied to users at cost plus a fixed rate of 
profit for the maintenance of the central 
company and, if possible, for the grad- 
ual upbuilding of a fund to be expended 
by the central company for general ad- 
vertising in the common interest. 

(5) To produce and supply to the trade 
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very large numbers of slips, recipes, 
household hints, etc., all emphasizing the 
value of flour and bread, to be inserted 
within the wrapper of every loaf of bread 
and into every sack of flour. 

In summary, to create and disseminate 
to the trade ideas, plans and actual ad- 
vertising material whereby every enter- 
prise in the trade can undertake to do 
its share in the general campaign, not by 
subscribing money blindly but by better- 
ing its own advertising while accomplish- 
ing something for an increase in the use 
of flour and bread at the same time. 

As applied to mill co-operation, the cen- 
tral organization would have ready-made 
plans for the use of the small miller in 
advertising in his own community, adver- 
tising his own product and, at the same 
time, white flour. For the merchant mill- 
er there would be a larger plan and well 
thought out methods for incorporating in 
the advertising already being done sup- 
plementary advertising of the value of 
flour as a whole. 

For the larger miller, there would be a 
special service, a member of the central 
company staff who would go to the mill- 
er’s office, survey his advertising, study it 
and finally submit a plan for cutting 
down or building up, together with meth- 
ods whereby the miller’s own brand ad- 
vertising would carry an added message 
about flour and bread. For such special 
expert service a fee would be charged 
sufficient to cover the expense of the sur- 
vey and a profit to the company. 

It is, of course, obvious that, to secure 
success for such a plan, the support of 
the entire trade would be essential. All 
of the organizations of both milling and 
baking industries would have to get back 
of it; the support and aid of the pub- 
lications in these industries would have 
to be secured, and both trades and all 
of their allied lines would have to be 
“sold” on what could be done through 
working together under direction of a 
central organization representative of 
every interest concerned in the increased 
use of flour and its products. Finally, 
participation in the work would come to 
be a test of trade loyalty. 

Clearly the organization of such a cam- 
paign would entail an enormous amount 
of constructive work, but, once organized, 
the force exerted would be a continuing 
one. There seems to be no sound reason 
why every loaf of bread and every sack 
of flour should not carry directly to the 
housewife something to emphasize that 
“bread is the best and cheapest food,” a 
recipe for good bread pudding, a com- 
parison of simple toasted bread with some 
trick food whose success depends upon 
maligning bread, a word, a sentence, or 
a paragraph telling in new form the story 
of the food value of the white product 
of wheat. The distribution goes on in 
millions by day and night; the picture of 
using it is an attractive one. It remains 
apparently only to set up an organiza- 
tion and create machinery for directing 
these forces. 

The chief requisite for putting such a 
plan as this into effect is brains rather 
than money. It presupposes ability to co- 
operate and co-ordinate, and millers and 
bakers are not lacking in this respect. 
Their cause is a common one; in their own 
control lie the avenues through which the 
bread consumer is already reached. If 
advertising has the power to increase con- 
sumption, it can be applied directly 
through these already existing channels; 
organization and system are required, 
and these can be supplied at compara- 
tively slight expense. 





BETTER FORGET IT 


An enterprising accountant, evidently 
desirous of stirring up some business 
during the dull season, recently sent a 
circular letter to a large number of 
millers in which he stated that “the as- 
sessment made and collected by the Unit- 
ed States Food Administration, Division 
of Enforcement, purporting to represent 
excess profits made by flour millers on the 
sale of wheat products from September 
1, 1917, to June 30, 1918, is now recover- 
able.” 

It will be recalled that the understand- 
ing entered into between the millers and 
the Food Administration permitted the 
former to make a profit not to exceed 
twenty-five cents a barrel, which, under 
the circumstances, was very moderate 
and reasonable. This profit was to have 
been net. 

Later, the income tax was imposed and 
the question arose whether or not it 
should be taken out of the twenty-five 
cents, or counted as expense. When the 
agreement was made it was clearly and 
distinctly understood that the millers 
might make this profit net, but the Food 
Administration ruled and persisted in 


the decision that the income tax must be - 


paid out of it. At the time, there was 
no practical recourse from the decision 
of the Food Administration, and the 
millers submitted, not convinced, by any 
means, of the justice of the charge, ‘but, 
on the whole, quite willing to do all and 
more required of them in the line of 
patriotic duty. 

Subsequent requirements of the Food 
Administration in the matter of the mill- 
ing of substitutes and other regulations 
subjected them to still further losses. 
The Division of Enforcement, created, 
as its name implies, to enforce the col- 
lection and return of any profits made 
by millers in excess of twenty-five cents 
a barrel, less the income tax, undertook 
by a rigid exercise of its powers to 
compel millers to make a strict account- 
ing, and its methods of procedure, in 
very many cases, were so arbitrary and 
inequitable as to arouse much indigna- 
tion and combativeness in the trade. 

The result was that, in many respects, 
the millers of the United States, in re- 
turn for their voluntary and willing co- 
operation with the Food Administration, 
being the first industry to come forward 
and place their entire resources and 
services unreservedly at the command 
of the government, were shabbily treat- 
ed. Not only were their profits reduced 
far below the reasonable minimum origi- 
nally agreed upon as entirely satisfac- 
tory, but the “psychology of the public,” 
as interpreted in Washington, demanded 
that they be treated as potential profi- 
teers, and in the final settlements exact- 
ed by the Division of Enforcement there 
was the widest possible range and varia- 
tion, so that some, who stoutly resisted 
and stood upon their alleged rights, 
made far more profitable adjustments 
than others, who declined to argue tech- 
nicalities but promptly paid all that 
was demanded of them without argu- 
ment or protest. One milling company 
paid the Food Administration a million 
dollars more than could justly have been 
demanded of it rather than have any 
question or dispute on the subject. 

For this the Food Administrator, Mr. 
Hoover, was not to blame. His was a 
most difficult and involved position, and 
he was right in giving the great primary 
objects he had in mind his first and 
chief consideration. These he accom- 
plished in a most able and brilliant man- 
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ner. It was of course inevitable that, 
incidentally, some interests must suffer, 
and it is not strange that the milling 
industry was one of these. The very 
fact that, from the beginning, it was 
willing to make sacrifices and took an 
honest pride in so doing, exposed it to 
this result. The millers of Great Brit- 
ain, of France and even of (Ger- 
many, in comparison with those of the 
United States, profited enormously by 
the war and, as far as known, met no 
financial sacrifices whatever in the op- 
eration of their plants. 

In these lean and hungry times that 
have come upon the American milling 
industry, following the post-war infla- 
tion, it is natural that some millers, in- 
formed that the amount of excess profits 
paid the Food Administration is recov- 
erable, should feel disposed, if such) is 
the case, to assert their claims. They 
have some warrant for believing that 
they were entitled to twenty-five cents 
a barrel, net, and that this profit should 
justly have been free of income tax: the 
question is certainly debatable, and al- 
ways has been. The excess paid over 
to the Food Administration at the close 
of operations looks large now, and if it 
is justly due them, they see no reason 
why they should not recover it. 

To such The Northwestern Miller 
would respectfully offer its advice in two 
words: “Forget it.” As Mr. 
says, there has been no decision, ruling 
or interpretation to justify such a claim, 
and the government would certainly re- 
sist any attempts at its recovery. To 
bring suit would involve long and costly 
litigation, the result would be very prob- 
lematical and, if the claim were finally 
established, Congress would have to pass 
an act appropriating money to pay it. 
The total amount would be enormous, 
and it is extremely doubtful if a Dill 
could ever be passed to this end. l- 
together, from a financial point of view, 
so far as present prospects go, the game 
is hardly worth the candle. 

Morally, while the American milling 
industry was not very considerately 
treated and, in comparison with the 
same industry in other countries, made 
little profit during the war period, yet, 
on the whole, it escaped loss or perima- 
nent disorganization and should be con- 
tent. Moreover, and what is of far more 
importance, it played the game, from 
beginning to end, consistently and with 
true patriotic spirit. It has just reason 
to be proud of its record in this respect. 
It was not a profiteering industry, al- 
though it manufactured the most essen- 
tial of all commodities. It took no «d- 
vantage of the government, its allies «nd 
the consuming public. It co-operate to 
the fullest extent with the Food Admin- 
istration. It made sacrifices, publicly n- 
recognized, and played its very impor- 
tant part with honor and credit. It 
would be a pity to mar its splendid 
record by an attempt to force claims 
against the government for the profits 
it relinquished in public service. If, at 
any time, the government should offer 
to repay what the Division of Enforce- 
ment exacted, on the score that its set- 
tlements were unlawful and inequita)le, 
which is improbable, it would be a dif- 
ferent matter, but meantime it is better 
to let the past history stand as it is, with 
the miller’s place in it secure and unim- 
paired. As for actually gaining any- 
thing by the prosecution of such claims, 
it is well to remember the old proverb, 
“the mill will never grind with the water 
that is past.” 


Hoover 
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iREVIEW OF THE WEEK 


Although most milling centers and 

consuming markets alike continue to re- 
ort flour trade as dull and uneventful, 
there has unquestionably been a gain in 
the volume of business done, particularly 
at the lower price levels of the past few 
days. Prices for hard and soft winter 
wheat patents as reported on Aug. 1 
had reached a new low level since July, 
1916, having fallen below even the low 
point of last January, Spring wheat 
flour, on the other hand, remained rela- 
tively high in price, owing to the scar- 
city and resulting high premiums for 
cash spring wheat of good milling qual- 
ity. 
‘The mills of nearly all sections have 
of late shown a marked increase in ac- 
tivity. For the spring wheat mills the 
July output, in relation to total estimat- 
ed capacity, was better than that of any 
previous month since last December, 
while for the hard and soft winter wheat 
mills the output exceeded that of April, 
May or June. 

As each day brings nearer the comple- 
tion of the wheat harvest, and thereby 
lessens the danger of any unforeseen dis- 
aster to the 1922 crop, there is an in- 
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Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
July 23-29 ....... 55 72 64 
July 16-22 ....... 52 68 54 
July average ,... 49 62 45 
June average .... 40 58 39 
May average o @ 58 38 
April average ... 40 59 38 
March average .. 47 67 46 
February average. 46 63 47 
January average.. 43 54 40 
December average 38 65 40 
November av’ge.. 3 63 46 
October average.. 69 84 63 
September av’ge.. 67 85 58 
August average... 58 94 66 
July average 47 78 49 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Aug. 1 
was $20.40 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 





July 1 $20.35 Dec. 1 oesees $24.35 
June 1 24.75 Nov. 1 ....c.0e 18.65 
May 1 29.00 Oct. 1 eens 19.35 
April 1 - 87.75 Sept. 1 ...ccece 19.70 
March 1 32.16 Aug. 1 ....e0- - 21.00 
Bee, B cccccsce Beeme Gee & ccéscesss 20.60 
JOR. B ccccecer 28.75 May 14, 1920*. 59.80 


. 3 
*Record high point, 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Aug. 2.) 


fore the war. Feed 50c@$1 ton lower, 
and generally forsaken. 

Sr. Lovis.—Flour demand remains dull 
and weak. Export inquiries very light, 
and cabled bids equally under prices 
asked by local sellers. Domestic trade 
scattered, and orders only for small 
amounts. Business with South fair, but 
not equal to volume of several weeks 
ago. Millfeed quiet and easy; offerings 
light. 

Cuicaco.—Flour demand is a little 
weaker on account of declining wheat 
markets, with prices off about 25c. New 
wheat spring first patent is offered down 
to $6.25@6.55, delivery up to Jan. 1, but 
buyers not generally interested, expect- 
ing prices to come down to Kansas levels 
as soon as new spring wheat crop com- 
mences moving. Feed dull and weaker, 
with prices off 50c@$1. 

Kansas Crry.—Patent prices generally 
down 25c since Friday, making drop of 
55@60c in past week. Decline was ir- 
regular, especially on lower grades, rang- 
ing 10@25c on straights and clears. 
Situation unchanged, and business far 
below normal, although rather better 
than a few weeks ago. Improvement has 
not been general, however. Export de- 
mand also indifferent. Flour market in- 
fluenced considerably by movement of 
new wheat to market, which shows ma- 
increase and is now well above 




















The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

July 30 July 31 
July 29 July 22 1921 


Minneapolis ...309,120 318,880 307,530 296,045 


OE, TM cecescs 10,350 9,110 13,155 65,425 
Duluth-Superior 23,605 15,815 16,545 19,545 
Milwaukee ..... 1,600 4,000 3,720 9,300 








WOO isaaccs 344,675 347,805 340,950 330,315 
Outside mills*..150,615. ...... BRE, GOO cccces 

Ag’gate sprg.495,290 ...... 466,380 ...... 
ee” ee 33,000 34,300 31,100 23,100 
ee BOT caces 43,300 39,500 36,500 32,600 
SEED cecevses 164,550 155,500 115,425 70,970 
Rochester ..... 7,800 8,300 6,900 5,100 
CRICKBO ..cccee 35,000 32,500 25,000 20,000 
Kansas City.... 92,640 90,200110,700 62,500 


Kansas Cityt...344,295 290,565 445,185 232,145 


CRED occccces 18,830 19,190 23,705 6,535 
er 37,900 27,000 32,200 7,600 
Toledof ....... 74,900 67,360 79,480 21,285 
Indianapolis ... 10,300 ...... 7,850 4,175 
Nashville** ....148,280 118,605 146,640 50,545 
Portland, Oreg. 18,025 18,965 ...... .....- 
ree 29,305 25,850 19,805 10,370 
TRCOMA .occces 14,090 17,295 20,410 10,100 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


July 30 July 31 




































creasing likelihood of continued low terial 
. . ¥ , * . . a , 9 , 99 9 
wheat prices for a long time to come, New Yorx.—Flour quiet. Purchases average for this season of year, though July 29 July 22 1921 1920 
q 8 J 8 Minneapolis 5 58 56 54 
and it seems reasonable to believe that limited to immediate needs. Low quota- not so large as record movement of year gp, oibeaae: ; z ze z 
g Beene 44 39 56 23 
by the first of September there will be tions. New crop Kansas demoralizing ago. General opinion is that settlement Duluth-Superior .. 64 42 45 53 
sufficient indication of stability so that general price situation, without produc- of strike would not cause important in- Outside mills* .... 53 46 39 34 
the volume of autumn business will be jing sales. crease in receipts, but if roads continue Aenene eovten.. 0 53 rr re 
fully equal to normal. Puitapevpu1a.—Flour dull and unset- to operate under present handicaps Milwaukee ........ 10 25 15 39 
The course of prices for top patents  tjed, with buyers making only such small gradual tightening of movement will re- oy pow helietetstabel + 4 Py bo 
ie * . . a * . st. WT ccccccee « ‘ é 
is indicated in the following table, show- purchases as urgently needed for imme- sult. Millfeed unchanged to 50c lower. Burralo .... 01111"! 99 93 64 43 
ing average quotations at four repre- diate use. Millfeed quiet, but steady, Offerings in fair volume and demand Rochester ........ 42 45 37 27 
sentative markets, two western and two ynder small supplies. light. Market is quiet. Yeanane Chis totes z es 7 
eastern. * ce Sty wee 8 7s 9s 5 
; Hard Soft Nasuvitte.—Flour trade halted to y See Smee sess Se oaae 4 51 
Spring winter winter some extent at opening of week on ac- Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports fate |... 56 68 16 
Aug. 1 .......- er 73 ryt} count of unsettled tone of wheat. De- Flour exports from Canada in June, 1922 Toledof .......... 54 64 27 
oe, EP steenese 8:06 7.05 635  mandis confined to current requirements. 2"4 1921, in barrels: Indianapolis .. . + 32 19 
OO 2 cevvesves 08 ° . - . : « To 1922 1921 Nashville** 7 67 71 28 
po eee 8.35 7.45 6.85 Millfeed in fair demand. All quotations uetinh Minton Ry feng Portland, Oregon... 31 33 * = 
pS Seerenex? rye by 4 = unchanged. United Kingdom .......... 400,856 378,218 ge thee eens 56 49 38 20 
em oadenens ; , ; = a dq Other countries ........... 316,138 150,742 ACOMA .....+.46. 25 30 36 18 
March 1 ....... 8.80 3 eo Mitwavxkee.—Flour trade slow an ants inne po os 
, S aeee 7.75 i e Soon ner D115 = or o xokbcacae ; 56 57 86 
sh Bbbebnode 748 375 639 Spotted. Prices easy and 10@l1éc bbl Rc ecewapagicnnnts 764,625 535,319 —— ++ 60 6 “ 3¢ 
Pe. ©. osevenees 7.85 7.00 6.50 lower. Cash premiums on northern spring Total flour exports for 10 months ending F Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
ie age 7.85 7.00 6.60 reduced 5c bu. Rye flour weak. Prices June 30, 1922, in barrels: Rs eee ne —- oe mate 
® - 2 ade f s ou 2 st. Li b 
8.60 7.46 6.95 10@20c bbl lower. Millfeed slow. Bran U. States U. Kingdom Total jut ¢ oy “‘tredin one 
8.70 7.55 7,06 saan September 4.584 280,608 960,969 "St controlled in that city. 
9.40 7.50 700 off 50c ton. Middlings easy and de- etnias “**  4y’998 434.104 659167 tFlour made by group of southwestern mills 
9.15 7.90 7.35 lini cee . é . outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of mills 
J . : . clining. November .... 101,068 545,431 855,957 , a" : hs 
May 14, 1920*.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 December .... 88,148 477,753 747.505 . ee Omaha and St. Joseph. 
*Record high point. Boston.—Demand for all grades of january ..... a 6lU ll ee ee ee ee 
: A * Afar see on g those of Toledo. 
The followi tabl ives an approxi flour quiet this week, with only an occa~ February 60,936 377,018 666,111 **Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
0 ee aoe PP sional car of hard winter reported. March ....... 71,063 = 570,248 = 986,450 ciuding Nashville. 
mate average for quotations on first ‘p..Ge holding off, as market shows con. APT! ------:: 62,732 336,336 613.377 
clears in eastern and western markets: umn g i. ne cn oe wee" yy eg MB pon 
Soon ais te erable be yo with: th a feed eee ences ok on (o%,0*9 FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
ar 0 eeds, with other feeds eee ogre 
Spring winter winter men wn pwnd steady Totals ..... 595,909 3,977,276 6,801,273 Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
Aug. 1 ........ $5.75 $4.90 a ee y y: Wheat exports in June, 1922 and 1921, in based on the methods employed by A. L. 
July 25 ........ 90 5.45 4.80 - — ‘ bushels: ussell during sS service as statistician for 
July 1 ..... 6.08 5.50 5.05 Corumsus.— The week starts off with To— 1922 1921 the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
as oe 5.95 61s demand for flour holding up fairly well. snainod Gintes 1.498.824 652.233  t The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
| 2 ere 6.25 5.90 5.40 Buyers seem to feel present basis of [United Kingdom ....... 6,991,281 3,733,589 mate flour pentection and the flour and 
ball 44 2 8.20 prices on safe level, and show disposi- Other countries ........ GSGNS 191,08 de th tens eldeemean: es 
March 1 ....., . ap ats 4390 tion to take care of their requirements ge 2 ~e 

oe . . . ; er ere 11,760,477 6,003,097 1932 1921 +=. 1920 
PGE saseaca te 4.75 4.75 4.65 for the next 60 days. Feed prices down ; Flour production, bbls— 
ae : Ksimeae ‘° &2° her $1@2, and only fair demand. , or = exports for 10 months ending SR BUR ng 5 05 :kowe 2,287 2,386 1,947 
NOV. 1... ences . . : June 30, 1922; sh. ere 4,339 5,300 4,400 
> so ee dats 6.05 5:85 as Battimore.—F lour lower and neglect- U. States U. Kingdom _Total Flour, July 1-15, bbis— 

Went, 2b cseseeaed . Dy 25 5 2 
Auge1...c.21) Gre = 600-46 Cd. Buyers glad to see cash wheat pre- September -- , te6008 ese ere griseers — tmporte = 4 
ob sceecsees . . . P era r ,987, . »57 rer rer eos sae 
July 1... ss. ee, 6.75 6.20 5.65 miums on the toboggan, but would be November |. 4,156,509 18,515,116 29,254,036 | Wheat, July 1-15, bus— 
June 18, 1920°.. 11.56 11.15 10.80 happier if flour were declining corre- December .. 3,365,601 26,146,882 34,492,223 Receipts from farms 17,000 
*Record high point, Ss i i n a drop of 10c per bu January .... 21,476 4,911,110 6,102,854 Exports .........6. 4,809 2 
a Pp er i. = nl hav: * d February ... 25,157 4,251,853 5,602,295 BUENO. cn tesésncece 100 § 

The following table shows the percent- in cash wheat some mills have reduce March ..... 42,291 4,454,258 6,042,073 Ground by mills.... 19,525 25,700 22,000 
age of output to full capacity reported flour 10c bbl, but buyers refuse to April ....... 14,391 998,094 1,739,774 Wheat stocks, July 15, 
by three important oy of mills: the play ball until parity is ad justed. New — eeeeeeee nergy seeeriee 44,008,708 os eetieaiin iia Siete: eal 
spring wheat mills 0 the Northwest, the near-by soft winter straight sold here : , ; ; : : : : At country elevators, : : 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- today at $4.40, bulk, the lowest since be- Totals ....13,362,484 98,116,968 137,476,409 mills and in transit. 10,771 9,123 46,965 

SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
lour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Aug. 1. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-Ib cottons or 140-Ib 
jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 

FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus +Nashville 
Spring first patent ........ ccccuceccccvcece $7.20@ 7.75 $7.65@ 8.00 $.....@.....  $7.50@ 7.90 $8.75@ 9.50 $7.75@ 8.00 $7.50@ 8.25 $8.65@ 9.00 $7.65@ 3.00 $8.00@ 8.50 
Spring standard patent ........... a igen .  6.95@ 7.25 eS eee ee 7.35@ 7.65 7.35@ 7.75 7.25@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.75 7.25@ 8.60 ck Beet oe 
Spring first clear ................. wo cccccee §.10@ 5.60 5.00@ 5.50 .....@..... 5.25@ 5.75 6.00@ 6.50 .....@..... 6.50@ 6.75 5.50@ 6.50 aes sara SGacs 
Hard winter short patent ....... saxasessveo GOUGH, ovics esis. 6.10@ 6.55 6.50@ 6.75 .....@..... %6.50@ 6.75 7.00@ 7.50 6.25@ 7.00 *6.40@ 6.70 6.40@ 6.80 
Hard winter straight ...........cccccccccce 5-50@ 6.00 .....@..- 5.40@ 5.85 5.60@ 5.80 . 6.00@ 6.75 *6.00@ 6.25 6.65@ 7.00 .....@..... 5.90@ 6.30 .....@..... 
Hard winter first clear .........sceeeeees 4.25@ 4.60 =... @.usee 4.00@ 4.35 4.25@ 4.75 ve 2 eee Sees ees See A ; 
Soft winter short patent ...........ceeeeee+  540@ 5.76 eee @eveee eee Meese 5.75@ 6.10 .....@..... %5.40@ 5.65 .....@..... 5.25@ 7.00 *5.40@ 5.80 7.50 
Soft winter straight erin : i. Ree eon ee 5.20@ 5.40 5.40@ 5.75 *$4.65@ 4.90 $4.75@ 6.25 5.50@ 6.25 5.00@ 5.40 5.75@ 6.00 
Soft winter first clear ........cccccceeeeees  4.00@ 4.30 0 .0..-@su.e. cic, SEE saihvieans: cass. tases: GOR <nctBlics. Gane Ge 
BYO DOUP, WHS. cicecciccsscssssccsccesess S500 480 4.50@ 4.85 .....@..... . er 5.00@ 5.75 6.85@ 6.10 °5.25@ 5.50  .....@.....  oeeee Meee 
Rye flour, standard .....c.ccccccccccsccsces  4.20@ 4.70 ee ae ee eee Dicies “4000 As cen a TS, eer «hen 

FEED— 
ales, Be OT OEE cwcececccecccece 17.00@17.50 15.00@16.00  .....@..... 0 ceees@eeees — ceeee@seses —22.00@ 23.00 = 2.4.50@ 26.50 23.00@23.75 22.20@23.20 .....@..... 
Hard winter Bran... .....cccccccccccecce UT@OQUTEO Sec @occee vee @UGOO 17,00G17.50 . icece cece Beccee — crereBocece coves QBRBE cee Docces ere eQeeee. 
Soft winter bran ...... 11.1... eel eee 1TBO@1B.00 eee @eeeee  ceeee@seees 17.50@18.00 .....@..... = 24.00@ 25.00 25.50@ 26.50 = .....@23.50 .....@-...- 17.00@18.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts).......-. 19.50 @ 20.00 17.00@18.00 17.00@17.50  .....@..... ++@.....  24.50@25.00 = 25.50@ 26.00 =. 26.50@ 27.00 =23.20@24.20 =. 25.00 @ 26.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)..........-+-+ 26.00@26.50  24.00@24.50  20.00@22.00 24.50@25.00 ++@ eres 31,00@32.00 — 32.00@ 33.00 31.00@ 32.00 — 30.00@31.00 .....@..... 

CO COG veccccccc ccc ccceceecccccc ccc cee ce 32,00@33.00 30.00@31.00 2... @ieeee cece Deeeee coves @euses  36.00@37.00  36.00@37.00 .....@38.00  34.50@35.50 fer a 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
cn, Ee $....@.... (49's) $....@.... (49's) vee QD oess (49'8) or ee G..0+ @..+. we Pe 
San Francisco... ....@.. ‘ ~~ sea Qasce eee @...e sees Mouse ooo @.n.. 
flour and feed. {Includes near-by straights. 


*New crop specified. 


¢+Nashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat 
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CROP NEWS OF THE WEEK 


. Cutting of Wheat in Northwest General— 
Black Rust Prevalent, but Little 
Damage Reported 


Minneapous, Minn., Aug. 1.—Cutting 
of spring wheat is now general in the 
southern districts in Minnesota, and in 
South Dakota. Reports received indi- 
cate a good average yield of wheat of 
good quality. Black rust is in evidence 
in most fields, but damage is expected to 
be slight, especially to early sown wheat. 
Late sown has been pinched in a few 
places, but damage is not general. 
Yields are estimated from 12 to 20 bus 
per acre, with some fields yielding more. 

In North Dakota some wheat is being 
cut now, but cutting will not be general 
for another week. The wheat looks fine 
in most districts, and prospects are very 
favorable for a good crop. There will 
be some damage from rust, but it will 
be confined mostly to late sown fields. 

Great Faris, Mont., July 29.—Wheat 
harvest is in progress over the state, and 
the winter wheat that is being harvested 
is proving as good as expected. Gen- 
erally, the yield will be quite satisfac- 
tory. Spring wheat is developing well 
and growing steadily in height, a fact that 
will prove helpful in the harvest work, in 
view of the scarcity of help. Where the 
straw is ample for that method, the wheat 
can be cut with binder and dropped, to 
remain until shockers are obtainable. The 
hay harvest is well advanced, and smaller 
grains are moving along well. 








Oxranoma Crry, Oxia. July 29. 
From Texas County, Oklahoma, which 
had the honor of exceeding all others in 
the Southwest in the production of high 
grade hard wheat last year, come reports 
of the best yields this year in northwest- 
ern Oklahoma. A few fields of the county 
have averaged 35 to 40 bus, many have 
averaged 30, and a considerable number 
in which real growth developed as late 
as April are making 15 to 20. John 
King, living near Guymon, is getting an 
average of 25 bus from 400 acres. T. J. 
McGuire had 112 acres from which he 
threshed 3,360 bus that weighed 62@64 
Ibs to the bu. 

Experiments with varieties of hard 
wheat in sections of the Texas panhandle 
proved Kanred a better producer than 
Turkey red. A field of Kanred in Wil- 
barger County produced an average of 
33, bus that weighed an average of 61 
lbs. A field of Turkey red. alongside, 
given the same cultivation, produced an 
average of 231/, bus that weighed an av- 
erage of 60 lbs to the bu. Miracle wheat 
in that vicinity yielded 174% bus that 
weighed 60 lbs. Mediterranean soft 
wheat produced 10 bus that weighed 57 
Ibs. 

From nearly all counties of the grain 
belt of Oklahoma and Texas come reports 
of early preparation of the soil for fall 
planting on a larger scale than ever be- 
fore, and observers would not be sur- 
prised, with proper weather conditions, if 
the acreage is greatly increased ‘over last 
fall. 


Omauna, Nes., July 29.—Corn gener- 
ally is tasseling in Nebraska, and has 
grown well, but in some localities more 
rain is needed, according to G. A. Love- 
land, meteorologist of the weather bu- 
reau. In the week ending July 25, 
threshing, stacking, and in northwestern 
counties harvesting, progressed nicely 
with no more than usual interference 
from weather conditions. Sugar beets 
are in excellent condition. 


Inpranapouts, Inp., July 29.—Plowing 
in preparation for sowing soft winter 
wheat in Indiana this fall will begin in 
Indiana within the next 10 days, although 
the work will not become general until 
more rain falls. Moisture is needed badly 
in practically all parts of the state. 
Growing corn is not suffering severely, as 
yet, however. 


* 

Mitwavkee, W1s., July 29.—Cool, show- 
ery weather over most sections of Wis- 
consin this week was beneficial to pastures 
and meadows, but interfered with har- 
vesting and haying, says the weekly state 
crop report. Notwithstanding cool 
weather, corn is excellent in most south- 
western counties, and fair to good else- 
where. Wheat and rye are mostly cut in 
central and southern counties, and har- 
vest is on. Good yields are reported in 
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most localities. Spring wheat is filling 
well; some rust is reported from Green 
County. 

Denver, Cow., July 29.—The wheat 
harvest, which is just commencing in east- 
ern Colorado, has not gained very much 
momentum as yet, on account of heavy 
rains. Yields continue very disappoint- 
ing, but high quality is a pronounced 
feature of this year’s crop. Receipts at 
the Denver Grain Exchange are begin- 
ning to pick up considerably. Corn and 
beans are making very satisfactory prog- 
ress throughout eastern Colorado. 

Seattie, Wasu., July 29.—Harvest has 
been in full swing throughout the Pacific 
Northwest the past week under favorable 
weather conditions. Yields are disap- 
pointing, but quality generally high. The 
spring wheat yield will be far below nor- 
mal, and supplies of the harder varieties 
of choice milling wheats short. 

Monrreat, Que., July 29.—Reports of 
crops issued here this week covering the 
province of Quebec are very favorable for 
all spring grains. Wheat is never a large 
crop in Quebec, but what there is this 
season is looking well. Oats and barley 
are the best in several years. 

Wiwnirec, Man., July 29.—Satisfac- 
tion is expressed at the progress of Man- 
itoba crops. Saskatchewan and Alberta 
show a variance. Large areas are in ex- 
cellent condition and other large areas 
are suffering from dry, hot winds and no 
rain. Districts that have suffered most 
are the northern central portion of each 
of these provinces. Reports of frost, 
grasshoppers and cutworms are few. 
Ninety per cent of the wheat in all prov- 
inces is in head, and cutting is antici- 
pated at any time after Aug. 1. Gen- 
erally the situation shows decided im- 
provement over last year. 





FRENCH CROP PROSPECTS. 

Lonvon, Ena., July 12.—Very pessi- 
mistic reports have been current as to 
French crop prospects, especially as re- 
gards wheat, but a favorable change in 
the weather has made conditions look 
more hopeful. However, it is estimated 
that it will be necessary for France to 
import 20,000,000 quintals (quintal equals 
220% lbs) of wheat during the coming 
season. There has been a steady advance 
in the price of wheat during the last 
few weeks, the present quotation being 
80@82 francs per quintal (approximate- 


ly $1.80 per bu). 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 


MASSIE BAKING CO, 

Totevo, Onto, July 29.—The Massie 
Baking Co. has been incorporated for 
$40,000 and has acquired a four-story 
brick building at Mansfield, Ohio, which 
is being remodeled into a bakery. Two 
Duhrkop ovens will be installed, with 
room for another. It is expected to 
have the bakery ready for operation Oct. 
1. Fred D. Pfenning, Columbus, Ohio, 
made the plans for the alterations. 

H. A. Massie is president, and his son, 
Paul C. Massie, vice president and sec- 
retary. H. A. Massie is well known in 
the bakery business as manager of the 
Toledo (Ohio) Bread Co., one of the 
units of the Holland Bread Co., and this 
new undertaking will not interfere in 
any way with his present connection. 


W. H. Wicern. 








NEW PACIFIC-GULF LINE 

Mosite, Ata., July 29.—Following the 
inauguration a few weeks ago of the 
shipment of flour from the Pacific Coast 
mills for distribution through the port 
of Mobile, the United American Lines, 
operating privately owned tonnage, have 
announced a new intercoastal line, which 
will be opened between Mobile and Pa- 
cific Coast ports. Page & Jones, local 
ship brokers and operators, will act as 
local agents for the United American 
Lines and the first steamer in the new 
service will sail from Mobile for the west 
coast on Aug. 19. With the establish- 
ment of the flour trade from the west 
coast, steamship operators are assured 
of cargoes for the eastbound voyage as 
well as the westbound voyage. This 


creates an ideal trading condition be- 
tween the west coast and the territory 
around Mobile. 

The United American Lines, although 
a pioneer in the intercoastal shipping 
trade, has never before operated in Gulf 
ports, and fortnightly sailings will be 








guaranteed, according to local agents. 
The vessels used in the Gulf trade will 
not be used in trade to the North or 
South Atlantic, but will be operated ex- 
clusively between Gulf ports, with Mo- 
bile as the eastern terminus, and the 
Pacific Coast ports, with Tacoma as the 
western terminus. The steamer Sud- 
bury will inaugurate the service, and 
will be followed by the Mystic, sailing on 
Sept. 7. 
Epmunp A. CHeEsTeR. 
RUSSIAN CROP PROSPECTS 

Lonpnon, Ene., July 12.—Official fig- 
ures recently published show that the 
decrease in the Russian acreage is as 
much as 26 per cent, which means that 
the area under cultivation is only 34 
per cent of what it was before the war. 
Therefore, there seems little prospect 
of any alleviation in the famine condi- 
tions that exist in that country, for the 
crop at the best can only be a small one. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON ADVERTISING 

Cuicaco, I1u., Aug. 1.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—At a meeting of the special 
committee on national advertising of 
white flour, held at the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation office on July 25, with 
President Roos present, the committee 
decided upon a form of questionnaire to 
be sent to the millers of the country in 
the near future. 








A. S. Purves. 





STUDYING AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 

Wasuineoton, D. C., July 29.—Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture Pugsley is 
making a tour of the Northwest to study 
general agricultural conditions. He will 
spend three weeks visiting agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations and 
making a first hand survey of conditions 
from North Dakota to the Pacific Coast. 

JOHN Marrinan. 





TWO GRAIN CARRIERS SINK 

Monrreat, Que., July 29.—The steel 
steamer Winona, of the Canada Steam- 
ship Lines, Ltd., loaded with 175,000 
bus of wheat, sank in the Soulanges 
Canal early today, 20 miles from: Mont- 
real. The vessel was one of the crack 
steamers of the company’s fleet. The 
crew escaped. 

The barge Melrose, loaded with 65,000 
bus of wheat, sank in the lift lock at 
Cardinal, it was also reported. Both 
vessels were bound for this port. 





EUROPEAN WHEAT YIELDS 

Wasuinoton, D. C., July 29.—The total 
wheat yield of Belgium, Bulgaria, Spain, 
Greece, Hungary, and Poland, according 
to a radiogram received by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture at Rome, 
is estimated at 264,148,000 bus for 1922, 
compared with 301,883,000 last year. 

The condition of the crop improved 
during June in France, Italy and Czecho- 
Slovakia. The condition is reported fair- 
ly good in Bulgaria, Roumania, and Jugo- 
Slavia. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





FLOUR SITUATION IN GERMANY 
Lonvon, Ena., July 19.—Reports from 
Germany indicate that trade conditions 
there at the present time are very bad. 
A correspondent writes from Hamburg 
that recently several lots of flour have 
been sold by auction, and the prices 
realized have shown a serious loss to the 
importers. He adds that he sees no 
chance of any revival in trade in the 

near future. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





BALTIMORE PIER NEGOTIATIONS 

Bartimore, Mp., July 29.—The West- 
ern Maryland Railway is negotiating 
with the Port Development Commission 
of Baltimore for the erection and lease 
of a great pier and bulkhead at the Mc- 
Comas Street terminal, to cost approxi- 
mately $3,000,000. It is said the rail- 
way’s offer, which is being considered 
by the commission, is a good one, and 
calls for a pier 1,200 feet long and 250 
wide, with a capacity for berthing, in 
connection with the bulkhead, eight or 
nine ocean steamers at one time. Presi- 
dent Byers, of the Western Maryland, is 
reported as saying that if his plans are 
accepted by the city, it will mean a great 
waterfront development, twice as large as 
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anything of the kind heretofore attempt- 
ed in Baltimore. It is said the proposed 
lease is for a term of 10 or 20 years, the 
railway paying the city a rental suffi- 
cient to take care of interest and sinking 
fund charges on the ‘amount of money 
involved, as required by the terms of 
the $50,000,000. harbor loan act. Provyi- 
sion is made for a second pier to be built 
later. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey, 





FOREIGN CROP PROSPECTS 

Reports on the crops of small grain 
for the second half of June and the first 
part of July indicate that conditions are 
about average or slightly below average 
for Europe as a whole, says the United 
States Department of Agriculture. In 
England, the dry weather was only par- 
tially offset by later cool, rainy days, 
In France, rains and low temperatures 
delayed crop growth. Russian conditions 
varied in different regions from fair to 
good. In Spain, conditions were slightly 
below average. Prospects were good in 
Finland. In Africa, conditions in gen- 
eral were poor, crop failures being re- 
ported in South Africa. Egyptian wheat 
is slightly below average. Rains benetit- 
ed the new fall crops in parts of Aus- 
tralia. Cold weather and snow were re- 
ported to have favored the new seeding 
in that country. 

Corn prospects in Europe are fair in 
Jugo-Slavia and Italy, good in Rouminia, 
and below average in Spain. In Arven- 
tina, wet weather has delayed the cro). 

Europe, as a whole, has good _ pros- 
pects for the sugar beet crop.  Cier- 
many’s beet crop condition improved 
during June, and the estimated yield in 
France is greater than that of last year. 
Sugar cane crops in Brazil were report- 
ed good. 

According to a recent cablegram from 
the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture at Rome, the total estimated wheat 
production for Algeria, Morocco, and 
Tunis is 29,800,000 bus, or 48 per cent 
of last year’s crop, and for Poland 14,- 
300,000, or 125 per cent of last year's 
harvest. The estimated yield of barley 
in Algeria, Morocco, and Tunis is 13,- 
200,000 bus, or 49 per cent of last year's 
harvest. The yield of rye in Poland is 
estimated at 201,500,000 bus, or 121 per 
cent of last year’s harvest. 





LAKE SAILORS VOTE TO STRIK!I 

Cuicaco, Itt., July 29.—A strike reso- 
lution by sailors on freight boats on the 
Great Lakes has been passed by a vote 
of 94 per cent of the Sailors’ Union of 
the Great Lakes, according to announce- 
ment by K. B. Nolan, general secretiry. 
Operation of passenger boats is not «af- 
fected. 

If attempts at a settlement on the 


part of the sailors fail, a walkout on the 
400 boats under the jurisdiction of the 
Lake Carriers’ Association is threat- 
ened. No time for the start of the strike 


has been set. At least 150 of these bouts, 
which are engaged in the carrying of 
grain, iron ore and coal, are controlled 
by the United States Steel Corporation, 
Mr. Nolan declares. 

Failure of the carriers’ association to 
grant an eight-hour day, and the fact 
that wages have been reduced three ti:nes 
since May, 1921, are the grievances ci'ed. 


A. S. Purves. 





BRAZILIAN CROPS 
The Brazilian wheat crop for the crop 
year 1920-21 is officially estimated at 
4,991,000 bus, and the corn crop at |56,- 
450,000 bus. 





CANADIAN CROP ACREAGE 


Toronto, Ont., July 29.—The Dominion 
bureau of statistics has issued a revi-ed 
estimate of the areas sown to grail in 
Canada. The following tables show the 
revised figures, with comparisons, in 
acres: 

All Canada— 1922 1921 





Fall wheat ........... 755,700 720,635 
Spring wheat -. 21,878,200 22,540,589 
GE 5.05 404-0 - 17,188,500 16,949.29 
EY swaseans 2,732,000 2,795,669 
ME Sedsueseaeed hacew be 2,480,000 1,842,498 
eR 519,000 533,14 
Prairie Provinces— 
Spring wheat ......... 21,471,400 22,18!.329 
Rg ERR PS 10,861,000 10,819 "41 
| eee ee 2,054,400 2,109,690 
hs edawas 6666 oes 2,329,000 1,688 228 
ET 504,200 516,906 
A. H. Baltrtey. 
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COAL STRIKE SITUATION 


Minneapolis Flour Mills Face Serious Prob- 
lem as Result of Limited Water 
Power and Fuel Supplies 


Minneapouis, Minn., Aug. 1.—The 
coal situation is beginning to take on a 
serious aspect at Minneapolis. Due to 
the low stage of the Mississippi River, 
mills have had to depend more upon 
steam power. According to reports, 
there is 10 per cent less water in the 
reservoir this year than last, which at 
that time was considered low. Most 
mills have two to three weeks’ supply 
of coal on hand, but if the miners’ strike 
is not settled very soon, a complete shut- 
down is probable, it is said. The car 
situation is also becoming a factor. 
While mills have not met with any seri- 
ous difficulty as yet, box cars are not 
so free, and many are received in very 
bad condition. 

S. O. Werner. 

Coal Searcity in New England 

Boston, Mass., July 29.—The coal sit- 
uation in New England has not im- 
proved. It is now almost impossible to 
obtain anthracite coal for householders, 
especially certain kinds. There are many 
coal dealers here in Massachusetts, and 
the same may be said of other New 
England states, who have not a pound of 
anthracite and very little bituminous 
coal. ‘There are several cargoes on the 
way to Boston from Great Britain, pos- 
sibly 30,000 tons, but this is a mere drop 
in the bucket compared with the needs 
of the manufacturers. Considerable soft 
coal is being shipped to this port from 
Cape Breton, N. S., about 65,000 tons 
having been received here this month. 

Louis W. DePass. 





Duluth Mills Not Apprehensive 
Deutvrn, Minn., July 31.—Duluth- 
Superior mills are not worried over the 


coal situation, as their plants are 
equipped to operate with electric power 
supplied from the hydroelectric plant 
that serves Duluth and Superior. 


The coal situation is growing more 
acute for vessel owners, however, with 
every day’s prolongation of the strike. 
More boats are tying up, and those op- 
erating are hard put to it to find fuel to 
keep going. As high as $10 per ton is 
paid for coal for steam purposes, and 
that takes practically all of the profit 
out of operation. 

Ore shipping is active, and the demand 


for tonnage for its movement steady. 
The mines will send forward as much 
during the remainder of the season as 
they are able to get out. 


F. G. Cartson. 


Effects of Railroad Strike 
Grear Farts, Mont., July 29.—Mon- 
tana farmers will suffer material loss 
and aggravation in handling their wheat 


crop because of the railroad strike. 
There is but limited elevator capacity in 
the state, notwithstanding “there are 
something more than 1, elevator 
plants, exclusive of the shortage of the 
several mills. The average elevator ca- 


pacity is about 30,000 bus, but their dis- 


tribution is such as to preclude taking 
care of all the wheat, even in a 30,000,- 
000-1 crop, and this year all estimates 


a the crop fully 20 per cent higher 
wan that. 
Home storage is the solution urged 


by the commissioner of agriculture, who 
has issued an appeal to the farmers to 
construct storage for their own crops 


and thus be in position to hold wheat 
unti it can be transported through the 


usu! channels, Congestion at elevators 
has ‘othered the state in its larger crops, 
whi roads were running normally, and 
it i. believed by milling and elevator men 
that congestion is certain this year ona 
larver seale than ever. Millers have ad- 
vised flour dealers that supply of flour 
for normal consumption will be avail- 


able for several weeks, no matter how 
lone the rail strike continues. 


Joun A. Corry. 


“trike Protection on Foreign Contracts 
; ‘oLeDo, Onto, July 29.—The question 
‘as arisen as to the protection millers 
may have on contracts entered into for 
the sale of flour to United Kingdom 
markets where shipment on time is in- 
terferred with by strikes, and where it 
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has not been explicitly incorporated in 
each and every sale, as seems imprac- 
ticable, that fulfillment of the contract, 
and shipment on time, are contingent 
upon strikes. 

Business with United Kingdom mar- 
kets is usually conducted under the terms 
of what is known as the American flour 
contract of the London Flour Trade As- 
sociation. This contract is quite clear 
and explicit on the above point, and 
makes the following provision in one of 
its paragraphs: “Seller shall not be an- 
swerable for loss, damage, or delay 
caused by strikes or by combination of 
workmen.” Hence, if the miller is work- 
ing under this contract there seems to 
be no question of his ‘protection, and 
the avoidance of such stipulations in 
every contract made is obviated. The 
full text of this American flour contract 
will be found on page 93 of The Miller’s 
Almanack for 1922, published by The 
Northwestern Miller. 

W. H. Wicern. 


Lake Tie-Up Imminent 

Burrato, N. Y., July 29.—At this end 
of the lakes it looks like a general tie-up 
of lake traffic in a week or two. Fuel 
coal is scarce. Oilers and coalers are 
going on strike, and the movement of 
grain is slow, owing to the shortage of 
carmen, 

E. BANGASSER. 


Forty Ships to Carry Coal 

Forty United States Shipping Board 
vessels, having approximately 300,000 
tons capacity, have been chartered 
through the board to transport coal from 
Wales and the east coast of England, 
according to J. Barstow Small, of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. Mr. 
Small said the board could place a suf- 
ficient number of its own ships in service 
within a short time to guarantee the im- 
portation to this country of at least 500,- 
000 tons a month. 

There is a heavy demand for Ameri- 
can tonnage at present, and should this 
demand assume proportions, the Fleet 
Corporation will be obliged to call upon 
its reserve fleet of vessels now on spot 
assignment or laid up. This large move- 
ment of coal will in no way interfere 
with the expected sailings of the various 
regular lines. If the coal delays voyages 
to the westward, and the vessels cannot 
make their expected sailing dates, they 
will be replaced by other tonnage now 
being made ready for such a contingency. 

No more boats will be needed at pres- 
ent for the board to make up this quan- 
tity for this month, as the situation has 
been helped out by the fixing of 31 Brit- 
ish steamers to carry approximately 200,- 
000 tons. 

“The 40 vessels of the Shipping Board 
were all chartered within 24 hours,” said 
Mr. Small. “This is a remarkable feat, 
when it is considered that the details of 
the work were enormous. The vessels 
fixed so far are those boats now in com- 
mission and in European waters. If de- 
mand continues and the government 
wishes more tonnage, it will be provided 
by taking out of tie-up some 300 ships, 
which could be accomplished in two 
months’ time.” 





BRITAIN’S NEW BREAD BILL 

Lonpon, Ena., July 19.—The bread bill 
which has recently been introduced into 
Parliament by the president of the 
Board of Trade is very much disliked 
by the bakers, who are determined te 
oppose it tooth and nail. The purpose 
of the bill is to provide better protec- 
tion for the public in respect to the 
sale of bread, but the bakers claim that 
it is going to be a fruitful source of 
trouble to them in all parts of the coun- 
try if it becomes a law. 

Generally speaking, the Dill is to a 
large extent a continuation of the “Bread 
Order” that existed during the war, and 
enacts that bread must be sold only by 
weight (except fancy bread and loaves 
not weighing more than 12 oz), and must 
weigh one pound or an integral number 
of pounds, The fine for selling other- 
wise than by weight or for exposing or 
selling loaves not of even weight are, for 
the first offense, not to exceed £5, the 
second offense £50, and for the third or 
subsequent offense £100. 

For many hundreds of years the sale 
of bread has been regulated by law in 


England. Laws regarding its price and 
size were made as far back as 1266, when 
“a quartern of wheat sold for twelve 
pence and a farthing loaf of wastel 
bread was of weight six pounds sixteen 
shillings,” a shilling being then a weight 
and not a coin. The present laws gov- 
erning the sale of bread were made in 
1822 and 1836. Ireland has its own bread 
act of 1838, and so has Scotland, of 1892, 
but the new bill now before Parliament 
is to cover both England and Scotland. 
The bakers claim that the new bill is 
only a design on the part of the weights 
and measures inspectors to get more 
power into their hands and to make life 
still more vexatious to the trade than 
in the past. 
C. F. G. RarKes. 





TARIFF ON BAKERY PRODUCTS 


Dr. H. E. Barnard Says Pending Schedules 
Would Make Bakers a_ Collection 
Agency for Heavy Tolls on Food 





Inpranapouis, Inp., July 29.—Pending 
tariff legislation in the United States 
Congress, unless it is liberally amended 
before it is passed, will have an im- 
portant effect on bakery products, it is 
asserted by Dr. H. E. Barnard, of Chi- 
cago, director of the American Institute 
of Baking. Dr. Barnard for many years 
was state drug and food commissioner 
for Indiana, and has been in Indianap- 
olis for several days on business. 

“The agricultural bloc, working osten- 
sibly in the interest of the farmer, is 
insisting on tariffs on certain foodstuffs 
used by the baker, which are bound to 
increase the price of cakes, pies and all 
bakery products,” Dr. Barnard said. “If 
the bloc has its way, the bakers of 
America will be made a vast collection 
agency for heavy tolls in favor of the 
consolidated land speculators, walnut 
growers, egg dealers and almond grove 
salesmen of the Pacific Coast. 

“Sectionalism surpasses itself in the 
present tariff, making the baking indus- 
try the burden bearer to the Grizzly Bear 
state, and those from whom the money 
is to be collected in the form of vastly 
higher prices are the people in all eastern 
consuming centers. 

“Most of the eggs used by bakers are 
brought in from China in a better condi- 
tion than those found in the home mar- 
kets, and at lower prices. The proposed 
egg tariff increase is 100 per cent. The 
increase in albumen is 500 per cent. The 
proposed increase on shelled almonds is 
275 per cent, and California does not 
produce almonds that are suitable for 
use by the baker. 

“The shelled walnut increase is 200 per 
cent, and every walnut topped cake will 
pay a bounty to California walnut grow- 
ers if the bill passes in its present form. 
The proposed tax of 30c bu on Canadian 
wheat is deliberately intended to increase 


501 


the price of wheat tov North Dakota 
farmers. 

“One hundred million people will, if 
the agricultural bloc has its way, pay toll 
to the wheat farmer. This is bad enough, 
but it is not the whole story. This coun- 
try no longer produces enough high grade 
wheat to meet the needs of the baking 
industry. If the tariff bill passes, every 
bushel of Canadian wheat brought in to 
strengthen the flours produced from the 
wheat of certain states will carry a 30c 
overburden. 

“The result will be that Canadian wheat 
will flow down the St. Lawrence River to 
Europe, and millers will face a restricted 
market for their soft winter wheat flours. 
The increase in sugar tariffs is a direct 
tax on every sugar bowl and on every 
loaf of bread. 

“It is difficult to see how any logical 
minded senator or representative can 
vote for a tariff bill which is so econom- 
ically unsound and which is a direct 
burden laid on every family table.” 

Epwarp H. Zreoner. 





SWISS GRAIN BUYING 

Wasuinoton, D. C., July 29.—In order 
to assist the grain dealers of Switzer- 
land, the Swiss government has decided 
to place all orders for wheat through 
local dealers instead of making its own 
purchases, as it has been doing since 
1914, according to advices to the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The business will be distributed equal- 
ly among the grain dealers. On account 
of this change in policy a number of the 
Swiss grain merchants are seeking con- 
nections with American firms. 

In 1921 the total amount of wheat im- 
ported by Switzerland was 411,649 metric 
tons, of which 348,830, valued at $34,762,- 
581, came from the United States. In 
1920 the aggregate imports of wheat in- 
to Switzerland amounted to 329,293 
metric tons, with a value of $50,207,213. 
Of this amount 211,372 metric tons, 
valued at $33,228,697, were imported 
from the United States. 

JoHN MArRINAN. 





DEATH OF LONDON GRAIN MERCHANT 


Lonpon, Enc., July 19.—The London 
grain trade has recently suffered the 
loss of one of its leading members in 
the death of Henry Obré, a partner in 
the firm of Harris Bros. & Co., grain and 
flour importers and brokers. It was in 
a large degree through his efforts and 
enthusiasm that the Baltic and Corn Ex- 
change Base Hospital was established and 
maintained during the war, and for his 
work in this connection he received from 
the King the O.B.E. (Order of the Brit- 
ish Empire). He was a director of the 
Baltic Mercantile & Shipping Exchange, 
and held other important positions. 

IF. G. Rarkes. 








' Canada—Flour Exports 
Exports of flour from Canada, by months and crop years, in barrels: 








1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 

September ....... 360,959 309,926 462,757 387,107 883,752 447,891 330,338 432,468 
October ........+. 659,167 570,479 590,526 536,455 634,598 965,883 664,395 683,382 
November ........ 855,957 744,169 784,951 555,036 986,954 683,428 872,322 464,098 
December ........ 747,505 607,573 1,236,564 1,204,117 933,163 595,169 801,974 617,460 
January . 703,641 387,712 995,931 885,764 545,214 719,127 393,112 
February 622,730 236,199 450,158 991,611 440,195 918,207 417,373 
March ......+e+. 820,730 236,195 606,689 1,049,478 780,994 624,141 619,526 
April ..... e 535,417 148,319 608,774 1,139,574 537,728 366,672 172,307 
May .ccrcscccceee 517,740 102,086 974,899 753,338 648,253 642,003 471,999 
 saceees nese 535,319 665,701 978,153 1,171,336 257,319 779,721 403,552 
JULY cncccccsvevee 465,264 433,197 1,195,116 778,337 936,491 621,689 236,004 
August 454,000 288,481 1,171,222 618,728 1,050,037 656,864 185,848 
Totals ..... *6,801,273 6,887,000 5,572,688 9,663,657 10,826,633 7,988,602 7,897,453 4,897,129 


*Ten months. 





United States—Estimated Total Flour Output 


Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and calendar 
years, the figures from January, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the reports of the United 
States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwestern Miller and estimates 
of the Census Bureau, and those since May, 1920, being based on reports to The Northwestern 
Miller and calculations by Russell’s Commercial News, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 








1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
January ...... 9,112 10,542 11,686 9,118 11,35 10,593 12,572 8,924 9,496 
February ..... 9,779 9,012 9,768 7,402 8,813 7,736 9,252 8,087 9,325 
March ....... 9,957 7,059 9,338 8,207 7,697 10,498 9,036 9,103 9,668 
April ... 8,133 6,933 8,531 9,608 7,638 11,274 7,375 8,516 7,824 
May 7,890 7,171 7,722 9,521 6,987 10,463 8,244 8,406 8,458 
June 7,661 7,361 8,465 7,291 5,512 7,405 6,800 8,087 7,581 
July 8,975 7,321 9,447 2,875 6,710 7,899 8,200 10,280 
August ....... 10,965 8,645 11,231 5,714 9,857 11,739 9,059 13,268 
September .... 11,429 11,215 10,674 10,628 12,642 14,088 9,450 13,294 
October ...... 12,254 12,723 11,456 13,856 11,873 15,008 9,961 13,917 
November .... 10,660 14,213 12,669 16,601 11,104 13,518 9,889 10,221 
December .... 9,608 12,437 8,960 17,064 10,901 12,113 8,745 8,856 
Totals . 116,423 114,633 119,947 117,785 110,991 132,334 108,583 120,959 *52,352 


The estimated total wheat flour output by crop years (July 1-June 30) is as follows, in 


barrels (000’s omitted): 
1914-15 1915-16 
111,970 122,064 
*Six months. 


1917-18 
114,642 


1916-17 
115,584 


1921-22 
122,188 


1919-20 
127,644 


1920-21 
106,427 


1918-19 
120,956 
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HOLD MEETING AT OGDEN 


Utah, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming and Nevada 
Millers, Grain Men and Shippers Have 
“Get-Acquainted” Gathering 

Ocven, Uran, July 29.—Holding the 
first annual “get-acquainted meeting” of 
flour millers, grain dealers and shippers 
ever arranged for the intermountain 
states, 72 men, representing companies 
in Utah, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming and 
Nevada, were in sae rong on and 
today. They | sayyan on in two ban- 
quets, one Friday evening given by the 
Chamber of Commerce at the Weber 
Club rooms and one this evening by the 
Grain Exchange at the Hermitage Hotel 
in Ogden Canyon. Most of the visitors 
attended the opening of the cash grain 
market this morning, and this afternoon 
inspected the flour mills and elevators. 

E. R. Alton, president of the Grain 
Exchange and manager of the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co., presided at the 
initial banquet, the welcome to Ogden 
being given by Jesse S. Richards, secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce. 
President Alton said that the purpose of 
the assemblage was to become acquaint- 
ed, so there might be a better under- 
standing of grain trading and market 
conditions. He explained the plans of 
the new cash market, and the cash price 
quotations for grain. 

S. M. Scott, manager of Hogle & Co., 
brokers, spoke on the operations in grain 
trading on the Chicago market, methods 
used ¥ grain dealers there and the 
principle of hedging as insuring grain 
dealers and millers against loss. He 
read expert views regarding the latter 
system. 

As the representative of The North- 
western Miller and the Ogden Standard- 
Examiner, W. E. Zuppan spoke of the 
diamond jubilee of the grain industry 
in Utah and Idaho, the first plantings 
having been made in 1847. He also told 
of the first flour mill, started by the 
Mormon pioneers and operated by Isaac 
Chase and Brigham Young. This plant 
now stands in Liberty Park, Salt Lake 
City, on the site where it was built in 
1848-9. Comparison of this mill with 
present plants of the Globe, Sperry and 
Alber Bros. companies in Ogden was 
made by the speaker. 

Edward Peterson, chemist of the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., presented a 
paper regarding the gluten and protein 
contents of grain, methods of testing, 


and value of these tests in grading 
wheat. 
J. P. Welch, federal supervisor of 


grain inspection, told of the organiza- 
tion and methods of federal grain inspec- 
tion, the policies followed and the de- 
velopment of the Ogden inspection serv- 
ice. He said in part: 

“Some figures showing the rapid 
growth of Ogden as a grain inspection 
point should be interesting. During the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, there 
were performed here 1,747 inspections. 
The year ending in 1919 showed 4,763 
inspections and in 1920 there were 2,425, 
in 1921 7,888, and in the fiscal year just 
closed, the banner year of all, 12,794. 

“The past year, which was the initial 
year of federal grain supervision in 
Ogden, was one of considerable activ- 
ity. The office supervised and reviewed 
about 3,000 samples, we made _inter- 
market reports on some 2,500 cars of 
grain that went from Ogden to other in- 
spection points, and we entertained near- 
ly 1,000 appeals.” 

Numerous questions regarding grain 
trading were answered by President Al- 
ton and Secretary B. L. Slack, of the 
Grain Exchange. E 

The Grain Exchange cash market was 
opened this morning at 10:30 o’clock, 
with trading for one hour, all visiting 
grain and flour men being invited to 
attend. Thirteen cars of delivered wheat 
were sold, and five cars of to-arrive 
wheat. * Among the latter was one car of 
soft white, No. 2 grade, which brought 
$1.081,, bu. 

After luncheon at the Weber Club, 
the visitors made a tour of Ogden’s in- 
dustrial districts and inspected the plants 
of the Globe Grain & Milling Co., where 
machinery for the mill is now being in- 
stalled, the Sperry Flour Co. and the 
Albers Bros. Milling Co. Owing to lim- 


ited time, visits were not made to the 
other Ogden plants. 





W. D. Brown, grain broker of Ogden, 
was chairman of the entertainment this 
evening at the Hermitage Hotel, a beau- 
tiful resort in the center of Utah’s most 
rugged scenery, seven miles from Ogden. 
Formal programmes were set aside and 
an entertainment of vaudeville and 
community singing was the feature of 
the evening. Ogden and Salt Lake City 
people furnished the entertainment, the 
stellar réle being taken by a seven-year- 
old Ogden girl, Marion Allison, who 
sang, danced and then led the millers 
and grain men in singing. 

' W. E. Zuppann. 





CANADIAN MILL’S LONDON OFFICE 
Lonpon, Ena., July 12.—It is under- 
stood that the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., of Toronto, Ont., will shortly open 
a London office under the management of 
J. L. Grant. Mr. Grant is well known 
to the Canadian trade, through having 
acted as flour buyer for the British gov- 
ernment in Canada during the war, and 
since his return to London has been con- 
nected with the flour importing firm of 
Begbies, Ross & Gibson. He recently 
returned from a visit to New York. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





EUROPEAN CROP CONDITIONS 


The total wheat yield of Belgium, Bul- . 


garia, Spain, Greece, Hungary, and Po- 
land, according to a radiogram received 
by the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture from the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture, at Rome, is esti- 
mated at 264,148,000 bus for 1922, com- 
pared with 301,883,000 last year. The 
condition of the crop improved during 
June in France, Italy, and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, and is fairly good in Bulgaria, 
Roumania and Jugo-Slavia. 





HUTCHINSON MILL DESTROYED 


Entire Plant of Sawyer Milling Co., Except 
Office Building, Burns With Loss of 
Nearly $200,000 

Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 1.—(Special 
Telegram)—The entire plant of the Saw- 
yer Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
with the exception of the office building, 
was destroyed by fire of undetermined 
origin early Saturday night. The build- 
ings burned include the mill, the eleva- 
tor and the warehouse. About 25,000 
bus of wheat and 1,000 bbls of flour 
also were destroyed. 

The fire originated in the basement, 
and was fought for an hour before it 
finally broke into a blaze and quickly 
consumed the frame _ mill building. 
Dense smoke accompanying the flames 
made the firemen’s efforts difficult. 

The value of property destroyed was 
between $175,000 and $200,000. Insur- 
ance amounted to $145,000. The mill was 
of 650 bbls daily capacity. No decision 
has been reached as yet about rebuilding. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 








WESTERN CROP NEWS 

Ocpen, Uran, July 29.—Weather con- 
ditions throughout Utah and southern 
Idaho have been excellent for ripening 
grain during the past week. The indica- 
tions are that irrigated district wheats 
will show heavier yields than last year, 
that dry land wheats are in fair condi- 
tion and will yield fair returns, and 
that damage from drouth has only been 
noticeable in limited areas. Sections of 
Idaho which suffered severely a year 
ago will have good crops this season. 

PortLanp, Orecon, July 29.—Winter 
wheat harvest in Oregon is proceeding 
without interruption, and considerable 
threshing has been done. The harvest of 
spring wheat and oats is well under way 
in some localities. Spring grain that 
was sown early is fair in some sections 
and poor in others. That which was 
sown late is generally poor, and in many 
cases is a complete failure. Irrigated 
corn continues to do well, but unirrigat- 
ed corn is showing more serious effects 
of the drouth. 





GRAIN ELEVATORS AT DUNKIRK 

A recent bulletin by the French Cham- 
ber of Commerce reports the installation 
of specially designed grain elevators at 
Dunkirk and the resulting improvement 
in unloading facilities at that port. The 
new elevators are capable of discharging 
grain from vessels into sacks at the rate 
of 2,000 tons per day, with a great re- 
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duction in wastage from the former 
methods. During the war Dunkirk was 
used as a supply base for the allied 
armies operating in northern France. 
Plans are now being made for improve- 
ment of the port on a large scale. 


BRITISH FLOUR MARKET 


Practically No Offers of Hard Winter Wheat 
Flours—Arrivals from Australia Large— 
Holland Trade Fair 


Lonvon, Ene., Aug. 1.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Market generally dull, but more 
inquiry for spot stuff. Practically no 
offers of hard winter wheat flours. 
Manitobas lower. Some _ business - re- 
ported in export patents around 37s 6d 
@39s 6d ($5.85@6.15 per bbl). Stocks 
of this flour on spot have decreased, but 
arrivals of Australian flour are large 
and offered around 35s 6d ($5.50 per 
bbl), c.i.f. Home milled is 6d higher, 
straight run offering at 47s, delivered. 
Amsterdam reports fair trade in Ameri- 
can flour, hard wheat straights being of- 
fered at 16@16.50 florins ($6.20@6.35 
per bbl), and patents at 17.75@18.25 
florins ($6.85@7.05 per bbl). Arrivals 
light. C. F. G. Rarxes. 











STREET RAILWAY STRIKE IN CHICAGO 
Cuicaco, Inu., Aug. 1.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Twenty thousand street car and 
elevated railway trainmen went on strike 
this morning, and local business condi- 
tions are greatly upset. 
A. S. Purves. 





PASSPORTS AND VISES 

By arrangement with foreign govern- 
ments the Department of State is issuing 
passports with the general designation 
“All Countries,” in lieu of the practice 
of listing specific countries of destina- 
tion, as formerly. Exceptions to this ar- 
rangement, however, are made in the case 
of Norway and Sweden, at the request of 
the authorities of those governments; 
passports to destinations including Nor- 
way and Sweden will read “All Countries, 
including Norway and Sweden.” 

The adoption of this plan will not only 
facilitate the handling of applications 
and the issuance of passports, but will 
tend to remove one of the principal 
causes of inconvenience and delay ex- 
perienced by American travellers and 
business men abroad, in connection with 
the alteration of schedules of travel fol- 
lowing the granting of passports. 

Visés are no longer required in the 
case of American passports by Switzer- 
land, Belgium, and—where the holder of 
the passport is to remain within the coun- 
try not over eight days—by Holland. 





CHINA’S WHEAT CROP 

While no accurate statistics of agri- 
cultural products are compiled by the 
Chinese government, the wheat crop for 
1922 has been estimated at 175,000,000 
bus, compared with 150,000,000 as the 
estimate of the 1921 crop, and 200,000,- 
000 estimated for 1920. The normal crop 
is estimated to be 250,000,000 bus. 





AUSTRALIAN WHEAT STOCKS 

The stocks of wheat on hand in Aus- 
tralia on July 1, 1922, are estimated at 
16,000,000 bus. The carry-over from 
1921 is given as 7,000,000 bus of flour and 
wheat. The exports of grain from Dec. 
1, 1921, to July 1, 1922, are estimated at 
70,000,000 bus. 





WHEAT SURPLUS IN ARGENTINA 

The exportable surplus of wheat in 
Argentina on July 1, 1922, is given as 
22,050,000 bus, compared with an ex- 
portable ~— of 43,690,000 bus at the 
same time last year. The amount of 
wheat exported from Jan. 1 to June 30, 
1922, was 97,460,000 bus. 





IMMIGRATION TO UNITED STATES 

A total of 243,000 aliens admitted to 
the United States under the 3 per cent 
law of May 19, 1921, as against a maxi- 
mum quota of 356,000, is reported by 
the Bureau of Immigration for the fiscal 
year ended June 30. During the 12 
months immigrants from countries of 
northern and western Europe numbered 
91,769, or 46.3 per cent of the quota 
allotment, while a total of 146,779 came 
from countries of southern and eastern 
Europe, representing 94.2 per cent of the 
allotment for those countries. 
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FLOUR MILLING IN JAPAN 


Industry Makes Rapid Strides—Capacity of 
the Country’s 30 Modern Plants Is 
21,620 Bbls Per Day 


SHancouar, Curna, July 1.—The flour 
milling industry in Japan is making rapid 
strides. Before the Russo-Japanese War 
the production of all the flour mills in 
Japan amounted to some 750 bbls per 
day. In 1914 the output had increased 
to 9,060 bbls. Today the daily produc- 
tion of Japanese flour mills is 21,000 bbls, 

In 1905 Japan imported nearly 5,000,- 
000 50-lb bags of foreign flour, mostly 
all American. Last year the imports feil 
to some 800,000 bags. What stimulated 
the production of flour in Japan was 
the increase of over 100 per cent in tariff 
charges. 

Like the flour mills of Shanghai, those 
in Japan last year were up against a 
shortage of wheat, and at the end of the 
year production was less than 60 per cent 
of capacity, which is 21,620 bbls per day. 

Last year there were imported into 
Japan 293,000 tons of foreign wheat, a 
considerable increase over 1920. Most of 
the imports came from the United States 
and Australia. Very heavy shipments of 
wheat are expected from the United 
States, Canada and Australia very short- 
ly. Contracts placed with these countries 
amount to some 295,000 tons, allocated as 
follows: Canada, 250,000; United States, 
45,000. Imports of Canadian wheat 
would have been larger had prices not 
held up some three months after Ameri- 
can and Australian began to fall. 

There are 30 modern flour mills in 
Japan. The largest are those of the Nip- 
pon Seifun Kabushiki Kaisha, the Nissin 
Seifun Kabushiki Kaisha and the Toyo 
Seifun Kabushiki Kaisha. The total 
profits of these three mills at the end 
of 1920 amounted to 3,586,000 yen, but 
by the end of May 31, 1921, the earnings 
declined to 674,000 yen, or approximately 
one fifth. 

Owners of flour stocks in Japan have 
arranged to export 7,000 bags to Vladi- 
vostok and Dairen, and prices in conse- 
quence are now rather firm. Quota- 
tions are around 3.75 yen per 50-lb bag 
(approximately $7 per bbl). 

- D. Araki. 








GRAIN RATE CUTS SET ASIDE 

Mitwavkee, Wis., Aug. 1.—(Special 
Telegram)—A special dispatch to the 
Milwaukee Sentinel from its Washington 
bureau says: “Upon further hearing the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in a 
decision on Saturday, set aside in part 
the far-reaching rate cuts on grain, 
grain products and hay in the western 
group, ordered on Nov. 21 of last year. 

“As amended by the Commission on 
Saturday, the decision of last fall be- 
comes noneffective in so far as inter- 
state carload rates on grain, grain prod- 
ucts and hay within that portion of Illi- 
nois territory included within the west- 
ern group are concerned. The Commis- 
sion has not yet fixed any rates in place 
of the ones set aside. Those existing 
prior to Oct. 20 will be in effect until 
the Commission has had time to fix new 
rates. 

“‘Tilinois territory,’ the Commission 
explained, embraces all territory in IIli- 
nois and points in Wisconsin on «nd 
south of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway from Milwaukee to Madi- 
son and the Chicago & North Western 
Railway from Madison to Dodgeville, 
and on and east of the Illinois Central 
Railroad from Dodgeville to the Wiscon- 
sin-Illinois state line. 

L. E. Meyer. 





United Kingdom—1922 Imports 
Imports of wheat flour and grain into the 


United Kingdom in May, 1922 and 1921. as 
officially reported (000’s omitted): 

o—1922———, 1 -— 1921 — 

From From 

Total .8 Total U.5. 

Flour, bbls..... 758 251 864 181 

Wheat, bus..... 14,541 3,621 14,070 9,252 

Corn, bus...... 5,160 2,192 5,571 1,850 

Barley, bus.... 2,011 1,172 1,344 N32 

Oats, bus...... 3,354 1,212 2,865 373 


Imports for the first five months of |! 
and 1921 (000’s omitted): 





—— 1922 —1921— 

From From 

Total U. 8S. Total U.5. 

Flour, bbls..... 3,337 1,289 3,246 1.429 
Wheat, bus....73,707 26,966 47,394 23,580 
Corn, bus...... 30,090 16,676 25,144 10,208 
Barley, bus.... 7,068 3,960 10,695 7,541 
Oats, bus....... 12,961 3,290 10,253 1,128 
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Waiting for the movement of new 
spring wheat to become more general 
and confining purchases of flour to cur- 
rent needs seems to be the policy of most 
buyers at present. Although most mills 
have been quoting new crop flour, very 
few sales have been made. Prices quoted 
by mills on new flour have been around 
50@60c bbl under old crop, and in some 
instances $1. Buyers do not think these 
attractive enough, however, as they feel 
that, with a fine crop in this territory, as 
soon as the wheat begins to move more 
freely prices will come down, as in other 
years. 

Premiums on spring wheat of good 
milling quality have been very high, and 
this has kept flour prices at a high level. 
Buyers, therefore, have refrained from 
contracting for future requirements, and 
sales the past week with most spring 
wheat mills were very quiet, and mainly 
for near-by shipment. one direc- 
tions continue to come in freely and, 
as a consequence, the output of Minne- 
apolis mills was quite heavy, they run- 
ning 57 per cent of capacity. The coal 
strike is likely to become an important 
factor very soon, however. Mills have 
two to three weeks’ supply of coal on 
hand, and if no settlement is reached 
within that time operations will be 
greatly reduced. 

Export business is quiet; only scat- 
tered sales of small volume are reported. 
Some inquiries are being received, but 
prices seem out of line. Very little busi- 
ness is looked for until the new crop 
movement gets under way. 

Mills quote top family patent at $7.65 
@8, standard patent $7.35@7.85, second 
patent $7@7.50, in 98-lb cottons; fancy 
clear $6.25, first clear $5@5.50, second 
clear $3@3.90, in 140-lb jutes, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


The best that can be said of business 
in durum products is that there has been 
a fair small lot trade. Buyers are bear- 
ish in their ideas, and are merely taking 
small parcels to cover current needs. 
Total sales the past week made a fair 
volume and, with a rush of shipping di- 
rections, mills ran fairly heavy. The 
trade is not buying ahead or stocking 
up, and will not take the strike situation 
seriously enough to contract for more 
than they need. 

Export business is nominal. Scattered 
sales of semolinas only are reported, but 
the foreign trade is showing very little 
interest at present. 

Mills quote No, 2 semolina at $6.25@ 
6.35 bbl, jute; No. 3 semolina, $5.75@ 


6.15; durum flour, $5.20@5.30; clear, 
*%3.60(@4,—f.0.b., Minneapolis. 
MILLFEED 


"he market has weakened perceptibly 
the past week. Mills have reduced their 
prices $1@2 ton. 

Bran is weaker than standard mid- 
dlings, and mills are understood to have 
sold it as low as $14 ton, although some 
Jobbers claim to have’ bought it even 
lower. Standard middlings are rather 
tight and are coming out slowly, but 
they also are easier. Although mills still 
quote shorts at $17@18, it is reported 
that they have been sold as low as $16.50. 
Inquiries are fairly numerous, but ideas 
of buyers in the East are very bearish 
and their bids are far too low to per- 
mit of any business. 

Heavy feeds continue quiet, and prices 
are easy. 


Mills quote bran at $15@16 ton, stand- 


ard middlings $17@18, flour middlings 
$24@24.50, red dog $80@31, rye mid- 
dlings $16@17, in 100-lb jutes, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 17 were in operation Aug. 1: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Durum Products Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
C and E mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., B mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D and F 
mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
-; BS .. QPRTERTETULTCT LE 309,120 57 
Of rrr ere ee re 318,880 58 
BOOP GOD sciccctcsscevsees 307,530 56 
TwO YOOArse AGO .......00% 296,045 54 
Three Years GO .....0+0.. 242,820 46 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 


with comparisons: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity forweek tivity 

29887 .6 220% 48 291,090 150,615 53 

| ee 48 291,090 115,430 39 

1922t 61 416,940 182,630 46 

BREET 6.6 e005 61 416,940 185,255 47 

*Week ending July 29. tWeek ending 
July 22. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, July 
29, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1922 1921 1920 1919 


Minneapolis ... 1,633 1,763 1,649 1,700 
Duluth ..ccc.es 371 751 437 91 





Totals ....... 2,004 2,514 2,086 1,791 








CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1921, to July 29, 
1922, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 





Minneapolis .. 95,194 69,515 106,520 104,615 
Duluth ....... 47,021 43,243 21,176 90,272 
Totals ...... 142,215 112,758 127,696 194,887 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on July 29, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 

1922 1921 1920 1919 











Minneapolis ... 1,982 1,076 1,401 746 
Duluth ........- 353 420 744 166 
Totals ....... 2,335 1,496 2,145 912 


NEW WHEAT ARRIVALS 


The first car of new spring wheat was 
received in Minneapolis on Wednesday, 
July 26, from Delmont, S. D., the earliest 
arrival of a car of new wheat in many 
years. It graded No. 1 dark nortnern, 
1 per cent dockage, and weighed 60 lbs 
to the bu. The Farmers’ Elevator Co. 
shipped this wheat to E. P. Bacon Co., 
who sold it to the Northwestern Con- 
solidated Milling Co. at 46c over.Septem- 
ber. Three cars of new wheat were re- 
ceived on Saturday, grading No. 1 dark, 
and sold around 43@45c over September. 
These were received from Iowa, Minne- 
sota and Nebraska. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Premiums are beginning to break in 
the local cash market. Local firms today 
dropped their bids 5@10c. Premiums 
held firm all of last week, and there was 
a fairly brisk demand for good milling 
wheat from local and interior mills. New 
wheat is coming in more freely. About 
10 cars were in today, and were mostly 
of good quality. Bids on new wheat 


to arrive are around 14c over September, 
and for fancy 25@30c over. Old No. 1 
dark northern sold as high as 40c over 
September for choice. Due to slower 
flour trade and expectation of freer 
movement of wheat, mills are inclined to 
lower their bids and refuse to compete 
for offerings. Durum wheat was in bet- 
ter demand the past week, and premiums 
were firm. No. 2 amber sold at 20@22c 
over Duluth September. 

Winter wheat is mixed. Choice dark is 
in fair demand, but other grades are 
rather slow. Offerings are increasing. 
Today Kansas and Nebraska No. 1 hard 
was quoted at September price to 8c 
over, and No. 2 dark hard at 10@l5c 
over. 

LINSEED PRODUCTS 


Linseed oil meal was in fair demand 
the = week. Sales were confined to 
car lots, and mainly to country dealers. 
Jobbers are buying some for near-by 
shipment, but are not disposed to buy 
ahead. They believe the policy of hold- 
ing off until the next crop begins to move 
is the best one to pursue. Mills are op- 
erating at a much reduced capacity. 
Supplies of flaxseed are down very low, 
and receipts are extremely light. An- 
other factor is the car situation. Crush- 
ers are beginning to have difficulty in 
getting sufficient cars, and much of the 
equipment they get is in bad shape. 
Mills quote oil meal at $45@46 ton, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Export inquiry is pretty good, and a 
fairly satisfactory business is being done 
with importers in Great Britain. Cake is 
being quoted at about $44 ton, New 
York. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.44; 
three-day, $4.43, ; 60-day, $4.413,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 38.50. 


OPEN MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 


The Minot (N. D.) Flour Mill Co. and 
the Rugby (N. D.) Milling Co. have 
opened a joint sales office at 924 
McKnight Building, Minneapolis. H. G. 
O’Malley will be manager, and L. H. 
McGie assistant manager. They were 
formerly with the Jennison Mills Co. 

WHEAT GROWERS OPEN OFFICE 

The Northwest Wheat Growers, Asso- 
ciated, with a membership of approxi- 
mately 20,000 farmers in Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Montana and North Da- 
kota, has opened a sales office at 600 
Flour Exchange, Minneapolis. 

George C. Jewett, general manager, 
who is in Minneapolis supervising the 
opening of the office, states that the or- 
ganization will apply for a membership 
in the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce. F. L. Jeklin, formerly in charge 
of the London sales office, will have 
charge of the local office. 


NORTH DAKOTA STATE OWNED MILL 


The North Dakota state owned mill at 
Grand Forks is nearing completion, and 
the machinery is being installed. The 
state industrial commission is now de- 
ciding on the personnel that will operate 
and manage the mill. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


C. O’Gordon, manager Greenleaf Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, left last week for 
the East, and will be away about a month. 

W. D. McLean, president and general 
manager of the United States Cereal Co., 
Minneapolis, is on a business trip in the 
fast. 

J. F. Armstrong, sales manager for the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
left last week for a trip through eastern 
markets. 

Roy P. Purchase, of the Commander 
Flour -Co., Philadelphia, was in Minne- 
apolis on Thursday and Friday of last 
week, on his way home from Kansas City. 

C. Q. Jackson, who represents the St. 
Paul (Minn.) Milling Co. in part of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and western New York, vis- 
ited the home office on Wednesday of 
last week. 

Lee Wolff and E. J. Miller, of Wolff 
& Miller, flour jobbers of Lakeville and 
South Bend, Ind., are in Minneapolis 
this week calling on the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. 

I.. Klinck, head miller of the Winnipeg 
mill of the Western Canada Flour Mills 
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Co., Ltd., is in Minneapolis this week on 
a vacation trip, accompanied by his 
daughter. While here he inspected a 
number of the mills. 


J. R. Stuart, Minnéapolis manager 
of the Newsome Feed Co., leaves on 
Saturday for a two weeks’ vacation trip 
in the central states and the East. L. C. 
Newsome, of Pittsburgh, arrived in Min- 
neapolis today, and will take charge of 
the local office during Mr. Stuart’s ab- 
sence. 


The fourth annual convention of the 
Minnesota Retail Bakers’ Association 
will be held at Glenwood Aug. 15-16. A 
large delegation of Minnesota bakers is 
expected, and invitations have been ex- 
tended to bakers of North Dakota and 
South Dakota to attend and help estab- 
lish an employment office, which will be 
discussed at the convention. 

Based on the close today (Aug. 1), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.09 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.03; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.11, No. 1 northern $1.05; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.07, No. 1 northern $1.01; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark 94c, No. 1 north- 
ern 88c. 


The chief of the agricultural extension 
division of the University of Minnesota 
recommends that Sept. 10-20 be again set 
aside for seed corn time. Stocks stand- 
ing in the fields afford the best oppor- 
tunity for intelligent selection. Seeds 
should be selected and saved when the 
ears are ripe and before the first hard 
frost, which usually comes in Minnesota 
about Sept. 20. 


John E. Matthews, weighmaster in the 
A mill of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, died at his home on July 
28, after a brief illness, aged 60. Mr. 
Matthews was a resident of Minneapolis 
for 33 years, and had been an employee 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 32 years. 
Funeral services were held on Monday 
morning, July 31, from the residence and 
the Holy Rosary church. 


R. L. Groff, who recently resigned as 
manager of the Commander Mill Co., 
Minneapolis, leaves the latter part of 
this week for Boston, where he will en- 
gage in the flour jobbing business. He 
has secured the account of the Com- 
mander Mill Co. for the New England 
territory. Charles T. Olson will be man- 
ager of the Commander Mill Co. and 
the Minneapolis Durum Products Co. 


The Minneapolis Civic and Commerce 
Association and the Minnesota Industrial 
Commission will co-operate with the 
North Dakota commission in seeking 
labor to harvest the fine crop of that 
state. Railroads have granted a special 
rate of $5.from Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Duluth and Superior, to any point in 
North Dakota, South Dakota and Mon- 
tana, and in Minnesota north of Erskine 
and west of Thief River Falls. 


The plant of the Arlington (Minn.) 
Milling Co., which was sold a few months 
ago to A. R. Darner and W. W. Reming- 
ton, is being remodeled and the capacity 
being increased to 250 bbls. Work will 
be completed about Sept. 1. Mr. Darner 
is manager of the Crescent Milling Co., 
Fairfax, Minn., and Mr. Remington was 
formerly owner of the National Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, having sold this mill to 
the Van Dusen Milling Co. in June, 1920. 
The principals expect to incorporate in 
the very near future. 


The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, reports the following installations 
of Carter disc separators: Phillips Mill- 
ing Co., Sacramento, Cal; McDaniel Mill- 
ing Co., Carthage, Mo; Remington & 
Darner, Arlington, Minn; Holland- 
O’Neal Milling Co., Mount Vernon, Mo; 
Stamford (Texas) Mill & Elevator Co; 
Aurora (Mo.) Milling Co; La Grange 
Mills, Red Wing, Minn; Great West Mill 
& Elevator Co., Amarillo, Texas; Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis; Kimbell 
Milling Co., Sherman, Texas; Minot 
Flour Mill Co., Crosby, N. D;. Black- 
foot (Idaho) Farmers’ Milling Co; G. 
B. R. Smith Milling Co., Sherman, 
Texas; Seguin (Texas) Milling & Power 
Co., Hamilton (Texas) Mill & Elevator 
Co; Sperry Flour Co., South Vallejo, 
Cal; Glasgow (Mont.) Mill Co; Farm- 
ers’ Platte Valley Milling & Elevator 
Co., Fort Morgan, Colo. 
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A better tone prevailed in the flour 
market this week, and sales increased 
moderately. Prices declined 30@35c bbl, 
bringing quotations to around the lowest 
levels of the year. The drop in prices in 
the past two weeks in some instances 
amounts to $1 bbl. 

Buying is not general as yet, and is 
confined mostly to jobbers’ orders for 
rush shipment. The rail strike is an im- 
portant factor in bringing this class of 
trade into the market. Undoubtedly, 
however, small stocks made increased 
purchases a necessity at this time. Sev- 
eral mills sold a few round lots of flour, 
but sales were generally for small 
amounts. Shipping directions were good. 

The belief seems prevalent among buy- 
ers that prices will go to even more at- 
tractive levels under pressure of the new 
crop movement, which is not yet well 
under way. Likelihood of the spring 
and winter wheat crops coming on the 
market at nearly the same time intensi- 
fied the bearish sentiment somewhat. 
Mill buyers of wheat did not buy ex- 
tensively when the market rallied late 
in the week, indicating lack of confidence 
in the advance. 

The total volume of export trade also 
increased, but demand was far from nor- 
mal and, as a general thing, sales were 
consummated only at rather low prices. 
Sales were mostly to central Europe. 
Most mills reported a continued lack of 
interest in United States flour in the 
United Kingdom, due to heavy offerings 
there from Australia. One firm, how- 
ever, reported sales to Belfast of first 
clear at $4.50, jutes, Kansas City. 

Production of Kansas City mills again 
increased, mills’ output being 80 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 78 per cent 
a week ago and 98 per cent for the cor- 
responding week of last year. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter 
wheat, short patent, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $6.20@6.80; 95 per cent, 
$5.80@6.40; straight, $5.50@6.10; first 
clear, $4.10@4.50; second clear, $3.50@ 
3.75; low grade, $2.75@3.25. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
Output of Kansas City mills, with 


comparisons, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 114,900 92,638 80 
Last week ....... 114,900 90,200 78 
Year ago ........ 112,800 110,770 98 
Two years ago... 96,600 62,500 64 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 84 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 
Wichita, Salina, and St. Joseph, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... - 490,830 344,295 70 
Last week ....... 486,630 290,565 59 
Year ago ........ 466,830 445,186 95 
Two years ago... 453,570 232,147 61 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 20,186 bbls this week, 14,767 last 
week, 40,518 a year ago and 5,488 two 
years ago. 

WICHITA OUTPUT 


Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 64,620 40,041 62 
Last week ........ 64,620 40,040 62 
Year G80 ..-ccccses 62,820 35,118 57 


Two years ago ..... 39,420 34,932 88 


8T. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
SE TEE cicn cs wotececntes 34,911 73 
Let Week 2.0. ccccccvceees 35,515 74 
WO BED ccccgcscceveccses 33,041 69 
PWS FORTS BHO ccccccccccer 12,435 26 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market softened early 
in the week and pews dropped $2 ton 
for both bran and shorts. The decline 
was attributed to increased production 
of mills during the past two weeks, and 
a general let-up in the former brisk de- 
mand. Higher corn prices tended to 
give a stronger tone to the market the 
latter part of the week, but prices did 
not rally. Most mills are sold ahead, 
and actual offerings are not burdensome. 
Some purchases at present levels for de- 
ferred shipment were reported, but the 
majority of sales were for spot delivery. 
Current quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: bran, $14@14.50; brown shorts, $17 
@18; gray shorts, $20@22. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, Glasgow, via New 
Orleans 5114c July and August seaboard, 
via New York 58c; Belfast, Dublin, via 
New Orleans 5114,c July and August sea- 
board, via New York 6lc; Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Antwerp, via New Orleans 
50¥%,c July and August seaboard; Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam, via New York 60c; 
Antwerp, via New York 60c; Hamburg, 
via New Orleans 501%c, via New York 
60c; Christiania, via New Orleans 581,,c, 
via New York 56c; Copenhagen, via New 
Orleans 601,.c, via New York 56c. 


WESTERN STAR CO. LEASES MILL 


Announcement has been made of the 
leasing of the Universal Mill & Elevator 
Co., Claflin, Kansas, to the Western Star 
Mill Co., of Salina. The Universal mill, 
of 450 bbls daily capacity, has been 
closed for six months. Operations were 
started Friday of this week, on a full- 
time basis. 

The Claflin mill will be operated sep- 
arately from the Salina mill, according to 
present plans,. with the following or- 
ganization: president, E. H. Sudendorf; 
vice president, H. H. F. Sudendorf; sec- 
retary-treasurer, T. P. Worsley. 

Directors chosen include E. H. Suden- 
dorf, Salina; H. H. F. Sudendorf, Sa- 
lina; T. P. Worsley, Salina; R. L. Ham- 
ilton, Claflin; Dr. Emery, Hoisington; 
B. B. Truitt, Claflin; H. E. Brooks, 
Salina. 

B. B. Truitt, former manager of the 
Universal Mill & Elevator Co., will be 
local superintendent of the Claflin plant. 


ARKANSAS CITY MILLING CO. ELECTS 


The annual stockholders’ meeting of 
the Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling Co. 
was held this week at Arkansas City, and 
the following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, C. H. Searing; vice president and 
general manager, F. E. Goodrich; treas- 
urer, L. Davidson; assistant treasurer, 
W. H. Houck; secretary, H. M. Hill. 
The directorate is composed of C. H. 
Searing, A. A. Newman, L. Davidson, 
F. E. Goodrich and Robert Campbell. 


TO ENLARGE WABASH ELEVATOR 


Revised plans of the Wabash Rail- 
road call for a new elevator unit of 
500,000-bu capacity to be added this sum- 
mer to the Wabash elevator in North 
Kansas City. It is estimated that the 
new structure will cost more than $300,- 
000. 


Work will be started immediately on 
the erection of the unit, and it will be 
completed Nov, 15. The addition, which 
will double the present capacity of the 
plant, will comprise 26 large concrete 
tanks, 16 of 25,000 bus and 10 of 10,000 
bus. Further additions are under con- 
sideration within the next few years, ac- 
cording to R. W. Owen, divisional 
freight agent. 


FUNDS FOR WHEAT GROWERS 


An advance of $2,500,000 has been au- 
thorized by the War Finance Corpora- 
tion to assist the Kansas Wheat Growers’ 
Association to finance the orderly mar- 
keting of members. wheat during the 
present season. The application, pre- 
sented by T. A. Noftzger, attorney for 
the association, and M. D. Kelley, chair- 
man .of the finance commission, was for 
$5,000,000. Eugene Meyer, managing di- 
rector for the War Finance Corporation, 
felt that a loan one-half the amount 
applied for would be adequate, particu- 
larly since wheat growers’ associations 
in Washington, Idaho, Montana and 
North Dakota have applications aggre- 
gating $11,000,000, which are to be 
acted upon Aug. 9. 

The process by which the loan will op- 
erate is that a credit to the amount of 
the loan will be given to a Wichita bank. 
Members of the association will take 
warehouse receipts for their grain to 
their local banks and draw on the asso- 
ciation for 60 per cent of the value of 
the grain. 


ELEVATORS WIN TAX APPEALS 


Elevators cannot be taxed for the 
amount of grain which they receive 
daily, but only for the amount actually 
owned by them, according to a decision 
rendered by the Kansas state tax com- 
mission this week. Decisions received on 
the appeals of five of the largest eleva- 
tors in Kansas City, Kansas, show that 
in all but one the original tax returns 
made by the elevators were accepted. 
The aggregate reduction made by the 
tax commission from assessments made 
by the county assessor is $3,462,893. 

The county assessor made his valua- 
tions from figures received from the 
state grain department, showing the 
amount of grain which the elevators re- 
ceived daily. The elevators contended 
that these figures could not be taken as 
a basis of assessment, as much of the 
grain received is not owned by them, but 
only weighed and cleaned for others. 

Of the five elevators, only the Wyan- 
dotte Elevator Co. was increased from 
its original return. This company re- 
turned an average daily grain valuation 
of $37,926. The county assessor raised 
this to $1,359,624. The tax commission 
made the assessment $100,000. 


WHEAT GROWER ENJOINED 


A temporary injunction to prevent a 
member of the Kansas Wheat Growers’ 
Association from selling his wheat inde- 
pendently was granted this week by the 
Kansas supreme court. 

Frank Schulte, who was under con- 
tract to deliver all his crop to the asso- 
ciation’s pool, decided for personal rea- 
sons to violate his contract. He sold 
1,000 bus independently, and arranged 
for delivery of more. The Sedgwick 
County, Kansas, district court was asked 
by the association for an injunction, and 
when it was denied, the case was ap- 
pealed to the higher court. 


BLAIR CO. INCREASES CAPACITY 


The Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kan- 
sas, has leased a 1,000-bbl southwestern 
mill, and will operate it until its own 
new plant, now under construction at 
Atchison, is completed. This, with the 
unit not destroyed by the fire of last 
spring, gives the company a daily ca- 
pacity of 1,500 bbls. 

The idea seemed to be gaining preva- 
lence that the Blair company was not in 
position to offer flour since the old mill 
burned, according to an announcement 
issued this week. This is emphatically 
denied by officials of the company. 


SALINA MILLERS ENTERTAIN 


George W. Hoyland, president Hoy- 
land Flour Mills Co., and G. M. Hamm, 
flour broker, both of Kansas City, mo- 
tored to Salina, Kansas, last week for 
a short visit with millers there. The 
Salina flour men entertained the visitors 
with a chicken dinner at a farm near 
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the city, and with a few lessons in one 
of the more masculine card games, later 
in the evening. 

Those present were C. E. Robinson, 
Sr., C. E. Robinson, Jr., James Hargett, 
of the Robinson Milling Co; H. E. 
Brooks and F. O. Jones, Western Star 
Mill Co; Theodore B. Tholl, H. V. Nye, 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation; J. Bb. 
Smith, Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co; 
L. G. Gottschick, C. S. Chase, H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co; W. L. Fish, Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., and William Compton, The 
Reserve, Inc. 

NOTES 


Henry Cowgill, Cowgill-Hill Milling 
Co., Carthage, Mo., was in Kansas Cit, 
this week, 

. B. Purchase, Commander Flour 
Co., Philadelphia, is spending a few days 
in the Southwest. 

Dracos A. Dimitry, local manager for 
the W. L. Richeson Co., Inc., was in 
Wichita, Kansas, this week. 

Chauncy Abbott, Jr., vice president 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., was in 
Kansas City part of this week. 

L. A. Arneson, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, made a trip to Sioux Falls, s. 
D., this week. 

A daughter was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
John W. Cain, July 28. Mr. Cain is 
sales manager of the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City. 

Harry Leviston, New England reprc- 
sentative Ismert-Hincke Milling (o., 
Kansas City, spent this week at the 
home office of the company. 

William J. De Winter, who for several 
years has handled flour and provisions 
in Latin American countries, is spending 
several weeks in the Southwest. 


R. T. Morrison, Morrison Grain (o., 
Kansas City, with his wife, will sail 
Aug. 2 from Seattle for Alaska.  \lr. 
and Mrs. Morrison left Kansas City July 
6, and will be absent until September. 


John Maney, general manager of the 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla., and of the Enid (Okla.) Milling 
Co., will sail for Europe within the next 
month, to call on foreign connections of 
his companies. 

A new power plant is being installed 
at the Kansas City plant of the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., of considerably 
greater capacity than the old one, which 
will be transferred to the Topeka, Kan- 
sas, mill of the company. 


Car shortage and delays in transit «are 
becoming more and more numerous, 


southwestern millers report, and many 
of them are starting shipments of flour 
for export as much as 20 days before 


time for loading, about double the usual 
time. 


George W. Higby has been electe:! to 
membership in the Kansas City Board 
of Trade on-transfer from L. P. Ne'lis. 
Mr. Higby will have charge of the local 
office of the Rocky Mountain Grain Co. 
Denver, Colo., which is a subsidiary of 
the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


Two new members of the Kansas ‘ity 
Board of Trade were elected at a s)e- 
cial meeting of directors this week: 
Joseph H. Hollister, S. H. Miller Grain 
Co., on transfer from Frank Barrett, <e- 
ceased; and Fred R. Warrick, who will 
open an office here for the Walling! ord 
Grain Co., of Wichita, Kansas, on triis- 
fer from Arthur G. Evans. 


“As to the probable quality of this 
year’s wheat crop, growers are of the 
belief that 9.15 per cent will grade No. 
1, 38.9 per cent No. 2, 34 per cent No. 
3, 13.1 per cent No. 4, or 95.2 per cent 
in the four grades,” says the July bu!le- 
tin of the Kansas state board of ‘zTi- 
culture. “Of last year’s crop, 20 jer 
cent was No. 1; No. 2, 41 per cent: No. 
3, 26 per cent; lower quality, 13 per 
cent.” 

Total shipments of flour and feed by 
83 southwestern mills into Central 
Freight Association territory during 
June were 387,834 bbls, compared with 
335,858 bbls in May, according to * re 
port of the Southwestern Miliers 
League, issued this week. Total _s!)'p- 
ments into trunk line territories during 
June were 447,520 bbls, compared with 
391,709 in May. Six more mills reported 
last month than this. 
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OKLAHOMA 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta., July 29.—Un- 
expectedly large export orders received 
recently by southwestern mills would in- 
dicate that European finances are in bet- 
ter condition. ‘One miller says that he 
has reports from several foreign coun- 
tries saying that more money is being 
provided for necessities. Also there is 
a break in the buyers’ strike in the East, 
due, it is said, to a belief that the price 
of wheat will not materially decline this 
year and that of necessity the price of 
flour cannot be lowered. 

An export order for 17,000 bbls of 
clears was filled during the week, and 
the buyer placed an order for delivery 
of 30,000 bbls in August. Two plants 
are now operating full time and Sunday. 
Country buyers, however, are not stock- 
ing for the future, although many of 
them lately have expressed the opinion 
that flour will not be lower. 

Stocks are getting extremely low at 
the mills and in warehouses, and old 
wheat has nearly all been used. Some of 
the larger mills report enough old wheat 
to run them only two to three weeks 
longer. Baltimore bakers, demanding 
old wheat flour, have been in the market 
liberally during the past two weeks. One 
mill filled an order for 5,000 bbls from 
that city, and has another order for a 
delivery of 2,000 bbls in August. 

There is an unusual and growing de- 
mand for good milling wheat. Some mill- 
ers report that it is difficult to get. One 
manager says his company is in the mar- 
ket for 100,000 bus. Protein and gluten 
content reports on new wheat continue 
to be almost universally satisfactory. 

Although flour prices have varied in 
the Southwest 50c@$1 during the past 
few weeks, late quotations are not very 
different from the average run for sev- 
eral weeks. Hard wheat short patent 
sold at $6.50@6.70, straights at about $6, 
and clears at approximately last week’s 
figures. 

MILLFEED 


An advance of $5 ton is forecast by 
some of the leading millers of Okla- 
homa. With flour buying in broken car 
lots principally, in domestic territory, 
the demand for millfeed has broken a 
precedent for this season of the year. 
Millers face the problem of reducing 
percentages in millfeed shipments. Prob- 
ably a majority have practiced filling a 
car with one third flour and two thirds 
millfeed. They hope to change that per- 
centage to a 50-50 basis. 

Other reasons for strong millfeed de- 
mand are the high price of chops, and 
dry weather. Millers contend that shorts 
should sell as high as chops, whereas 
there is a difference of 25¢ in current 
quotations. Mill-run bran has sold as 
low as 85e per 100 lbs, but if the in- 
crease is agreed to, the price probably 
will not be under $1. 

Kansas mills are reported to have ad- 
vanced millfeed prices, and that has 
caused Oklahoma millers,. going into the 
market to fill customers’ demands, to 
be unable to buy at prices named by 
customers. Millers assert positively that 
the public need not expect lower mill- 
feed prices this year. Prices now are 
about 0c per 100 lbs over those of this 
Season last year. Shorts are higher than 
last yeur, and the demand much stronger. 

Stocks of milling grade corn in Okla- 
homa ind Texas have been depleted, and 
millers are going into northern markets. 
Nebraska probably has led all other 
states lately in corn shipments to Okla- 
homa. The latest delivered price on 
mixed corn from that territory was 66c 
bu. Dealers are offering a premium on 
oats, and find them hard to buy. The 
Texas demand for oats is exceptionally 
strong. 

Cream meal demand is very heavy. 
One iill reports being three weeks be- 
hind on orders. Other meal in 25-Ib 
bags is selling at 47@50c. 

NOTES 

Brackeen Bros., grain dealers at Af- 
ton, Okla., have leased and overhauled 
the flour and feed mill at that place. 
The W. R. Setzler Milling Co., Wolfe 
City, Texas, has contracted for the in- 
stallation of a 50-bbl flour and feed mill 
and « cotton gin at Lorenzo, Texas. 


_The Farmers’ Co-operative Associa- 
tion of Eldorado, Okla., which deals in 
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grain, flour feed, etc., has decreased its 
capital stock as a corporation to $50,000 


President George G. Sohlberg, of the 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, and 
associates, recently attained a controlling 
interest in the Western Bank Supply Co. 


Oil holdings of the Plansifter Milling 
Co. in Texas were being looked after last 
week by C. U. Connellee, secretary of 
the company, who also has been engaged 
in the oil business in Texas. 


J. F. Kroutil, president of the Yukon 
Mill & Grain Co., toured Arkansas last 
week in the interest of the company’s 
flour business. .He expects soon to go to 
the north Atlantic Coast for a vacation 
of 30 days. 

The real estate board of Bartlesville, 
Okla., at a recent meeting announced its 
intention of securing the installation of 
a flour and feed mill in that city. The 
matter is to receive further considera- 
tion at a meeting early in August. 


C. O. Leach & Sons have sold the 
property of the Portales (N. M.) Mill & 
Elevator Co: to the Cramer Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., of Clovis, N. M. The Cramer 
company operates a flour mill and two 
elevators at Clovis, and elevators at other 
points in New Mexico and Texas. 


R. C. Ayres, miller and grain dealer 
of Plainview, Texas, has been elected a 
member of the board of directors of the 
recently organized Retail Merchants’ As- 
sociation of that place, as representative 
of the two industries in which he is en- 
gaged. ‘These industries are represented 
also by A. B. De Loach, who is a mem- 
ber of the committee on credits. 

Spring wheat conditions in western 
Canada are below normal, due to heavy 
rains early in the season and dry weath- 
er in the early summer, is the report of 
Frank Kroutil, vice president Yukon 
Mill & Grain Co., who returned recently 
from a two weeks’ tour of the north- 
western states and part of Canada. He 
reports considerable damage by black 
rust. 


Among recent Oklahoma City visitors 
was A. L. Jacobson, manager Arkansas 
City (Kansas) Milling Co., who was a 
guest of his brother P. L. Jacobson, vice 
president of the Plansifter Milling Co. 
The latter expects to leave in a few 
days for a business tour that will include 
Memphis, Nashville, New Orleans, Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia and other points 
east of the Mississippi River. 


Karl E. Humphrey, manager of the 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., assisted 
by Felix K. West, farm demonstration 
agent, and representatives of other mill- 
ing and grain concerns of Canadian 
County, plans to make a final drive early 
in August, with a speaking campaign 
principally, to increase the membership 
of the county wheat improvement asso- 
ciation. The outlook is that the county 
will have nearly a 100 per cent member- 
ship before fall planting time. 





WHO MAY SUE CARRIER 


In the case of Farmers’ Union & Co- 
Operative Association vs. Payne, 205 Pac. 
1035, the Kansas supreme court reaffirms 
the rule of law that where a buyer takes 
up an order bill of lading attached to 
draft drawn on him for the price of 
goods bought, he becomes the owner of 
the shipment, and the proper party to 
sue for loss occurring in transit. 

Plaintiff sold a quantity of wheat to 
a grain company, inspection and weights 
at thé destination to govern. Draft for 
the price was promptly paid, and the 
proceeds retained by plaintiff. On weigh- 
ing the shipment at the destination, a 
loss of 27,570 lbs in transit was dis- 
closed, and plaintiff sued to recover 
against defendant as federal agent of 
the railroads. 

Affirming a judgment dismissing the 
suit on the ground that the suit was im- 
properly brought by plaintiff, and citing 
a former decision, the supreme court de- 
clared that “the title to the wheat passed 
to the purchaser upon the payment of 
the draft. .The real party in interest, 
therefore, was the consignee, who pur- 
chased and paid for more wheat than it 
received. The defendant, if compelled to 
pay a judgment in this case in favor of 
plaintiff, might still be sued by the con- 
signee upon the same cause of action.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 
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There has been, on the whole, a better 
demand for flour during the week, espe- 
cially for spring wheat patents, and 
some buyers have shown a tendency to 
take on small stocks for prompt ship- 
ment. The unsettled railroad conditions, 
coal shortage, and other pending strikes 
have undoubtedly had some effect in 
stimulating buying. Shipping directions 
have also been fair, and the local trade 
is ordering out on contract ffeely. 

Prices on spring wheat patents have 
declined about 25c, and in a few in- 
stances mills have quoted as low as 50c 
under last week’s prices. New crop pat- 
ent flour for delivery either after Sept. 
1 or September-October shipment is be- 
ing offered at about 50c under old crop 
basis. Whereas the demand for north- 
western flour is more brisk, buying is on 
the hand-to-mouth order. 

The situation on hard winter wheat 
flour as regards prices is somewhat 
problematical, and reports are extremely 
conflicting. _ Whereas prices on old 
wheat patents have declined during the 
week 35@50c, there is a variation of 
about $1 between the old and new wheat 
basis. It might be said that there is 
practically no price range on Kansas 
flours at present, and that some mills 
are basing same solely on market condi- 
tions in their respective localities, and 
the grade of wheat used. Some of the 
large Chicago bakers are said to have re- 
cently bought Kansas 95’s as low as $5.35 
@5.60, jute, f.o.b., Chicago, but, on the 
whole, bakers and wholesale grocers are 
only in the market to buy when, com- 
bined with quality, a very attractive 
price is offered. There has not been a 
great deal of new wheat flour received 
in this market, but this is probably due 
to congested railroad conditions. Buy- 
ers also appear to be holding off until 
southwestern flour prices are stabilized 
and quality is assured. 

Local mills are doing a much better 
business, and had an increased flour out- 
put for the week. They report better 
demand, especially for spring wheat 
patents, and shipping instructions are 
almost normal. The coal situation has 
improved somewhat, but mills have still 
to pay a high price for supplies. 

There is quite a demand from large 
buyers for spring wheat first clear, but 
offerings from mills are scarce, and some 
claim to have their August output al- 
ready sold on this grade. Southwestern 
clears, on the other hand, are offered: 
freely, but demand is only moderute. 

The export situation continues about 
the same except that some small sales of 
second clears were worked to Mediter- 
ranean ports early in the week. A num- 
ber of inquiries have been received, and 
in some instances prices are more in line 
for the consummation of business. 

Nominal quotations, basis car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: spring first patent $7.40 
@7.90, standard patent $7.10@7.50, first 
clear $5.10@5.60; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6@6.60, straight $5.60@6, first 
clear $4.50@4.90; soft winter short pat- 
ent $5.50@5.85, straight $5.20@5.50, first 
clear $4.20@4.50. 

The local rye flour output totaled 4,250 
bbls, or 250 less than last week. Prices 
are a little easier, but demand is dull. 
Mills are, however, beginning to quote 
new crop prices, which are about 20c 
below the old range. New crop flour 
is expected here within the next 10 days. 
Old white is quoted on basis of $4.30@ 
4.80, car lots, Chicago, and standard at 
$4.20@4.70. 


Durum flour trade seems to be re- 
stricted to occasional car orders here 
and there to fill requirements. Some 
new crop prices have been quoted on 
semolina, ranging about 50c under the 
old, but there does not seem to be any 
demand for the former at this time. 
Old crop No. 2 semolina is quoted on 
basis of $5.75@6.10, bulk, f.o.b., Chicago. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

TRIS WOOK ..cccses 40,000 35,000 87 
BOE WG ccccccas 40,000 32,500 81 
SORP GOS ccccceses 40,000 25,000 62 
Two years ago..... 26,700 20,000 75 


MILLFEED 


There is little demand, with buyers ap- 
parently bearish and awaiting lower 
prices, which they think must result 
from an increased flour output. Feed 
mixers also are buying on a _ hand-to- 
mouth basis. Prices have declined about 
$1 during the week, and. bran is now 
quoted $17.50@18, standard middlings 
$20@20.50, flour middlings $26.50@27, 
and red dog $32@33. 

Demand for mixed feeds is slightly 
better, and buyers in central states and 
some parts of the East are showing more 
interest. Fair sales have been made for 
both prompt and future shipments. 


- THE FUTURES MARKET 


Very heavy export buying has been a 
feature of the grain market throughout 
the week, especially during the early 
part, when sales were enormous. The 
situation is regarded as the best for over 
a year. France and Italy were stated to 
be large buyers, the former taking red 
winter wheat and the latter hard winter. 
Germany was also inquiring as to sup- 
plies. A Paris cable was to the effect 
that France would require 75,000,000 bus 
wheat this year from foreign countries, 
or about three times as much as she im- 
ported last year. 

Advices from Toledo during the week 
were that three New York barge canal 
boats were towed out of the Toledo Riv- 
er harbor with 46,000 bus of wheat for 
export; this being the first time in the 
history of the grain trade that barge 
canals had been sent there for cargoes. 
The railroad strike is held to be partly 
responsible for this procedure. 

Primary receipts of wheat have been 
nearly as large as for the corresponding 
period a year ago. This notwithstand- 
ing the fact that news relating to the 
strike, at times, has been very disquiet- 
ing, and partly to the effect that some 
railroads had not more than a week’s 
supply of coal on hand. 

Wheat prices at the commencement of 
the week dropped to new low levels on 
the crop for September and December, 
and closed the first day at net declines 
of 14%,@2%,c. Moderate gains have been 
recorded during the latter part of the 
week, and yesterday a large cash de- 
mand here and in the Southwest, togeth- 
er with improved rail strike outlook, 
caused futures to advance sharply, rest- 
ing prices being 4%4,@1c higher. Losses 
for the week are 4%@1%ce, the largest 
being for September, and the minimum 
representing the December delivery. July 
also showed a decline of 114c. At the 
close, today, July registered $1.101,, 
September $1.077%,@1.08, and December - 
$1.10@1.101%. 


CASH WHEAT 


Liberal purchases of cash grains were 
made by exporters throughout the week, 
and near-by shipments to the United 
Kingdom, Italy and France comprised 
most of the buying. On some days there 
were sales of over 1,000,000 bus wheat. 
Milling demand has been exceedingly 
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quiet, and millers have shown little inter- 
est in buying new wheat, with the excep- 
tion of some of the lower grades. e 
wheat taken by other sources has been 
chiefly red and hard winters. Receipts 
for the week ending yesterday were 3,114 
cars, and wheat shipments about 1,888,- 
000 bus. 

The cash wheat market has shown a 
slight decline for the week, as compared 
with last, with No. 1 red off %@I1\e, 
_No. 2 red 1@2c, and No. 2 hard winter 
114,@2%,c. 

At the close, today, No. 1 red was 
quoted at 1%, @1\4¢ over July, or $1.11% 
@1.12; No. 2 red, ¥,c over, or $1.10% 
@1.11%; No. 2 hard winter, 2@2%,c 
over, or $1.1214,@1.131%,; No. 1 northern, 
nominal price, 2144@17¥,c over, or $1.13 
@1.28, 

NOTES 


A Board of Trade membership recent- 
ly sold at $5,600, net, to the buyer. 

Louis Rosenbluth, of the Anchor mills, 
Chicago, is spending several weeks’ vaca- 
tion at The Dalles, Wis. 

Edgar H. Evans, of the Acme-Evans 
Co., Indianapolis, was in Chicago this 
week visiting the trade. 

Lou J. Weitzman, president of the 
Weitzman Flour Co., is in the East in 
the interests of his company. 

E. S. Wagner, of the Star Milling Co., 
is on a trip east, and will visit the trade 
in Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and 
other points. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, returned to 
Chicago on July 24 after spending a 
few weeks’ vacation in Maine. 

L. E. Davy, sales manager of the 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, was 
in Chicago on July 26. He had recently 
returned from an eastern trip. 

H. W. Applegate, of Toledo, and 
Thomas F. Welch, of H. L. Horton & 
Co., New York, have been elected to 
membership in the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 

L. B. Raithel; milling superintendent 
of the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., is in 
Europe on a two months’ vacation. He 
sailed from Quebec on July 11 for Ham- 
burg, and will visit various cities in 
Germany and Switzerland. 

Walter Stern, president Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, and G. 
A. Breaux, Jr., vice president Ballard 
& Ballard Co., Louisville, were in Chi- 
cago on July 25, and visited the office 
of the Millers’ National Federation. 

Martin Luther, sales manager of the 
Minneapolis Durum Products Co., passed 
through Chicago this week en route to 
Minneapolis from eastern’ markets. 
While here he called on the trade with 
F. A. Hamilton, the company’s Chicago 
manager. 

There is little change in the situation 
on corn products, and demand is very 
quiet, as is generally the case this time 
of the year. Quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago, per 100 lbs: corn flour $1.65@ 
1.70, pearl and granulated hominy $1.55 
@1.68, corn meal $1.55@1.63. 

B. B. George, manager of the “Crisco” 
department of the Procter & Gamble 
Co., was in Chicago on July 25, en 
route to Cincinnati from the Pacific 
Coast, where he spent some weeks visit- 
ing the company’s district offices in con- 
nection with the baking trade. 


According to a report made to the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago by 189 
banks in the seventh federal reserve dis- 
trict, savings deposits in the reporting 
banks totaled $751,069,547 on July 1, an 
increase of 1.8 per cent over a month 
ago, and a decrease of 0.3 per cent since 
a year ago. 

Lawrence E. Rice has started in the 
flour brokerage business on his own ac- 
count at 333 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, and will specialize in the sale 
of soft winter wheat flour. Mr. Rice 
was with the Star & Crescent Milling 
Co. for a number of years, and at the 
time he severed his connection with that 
concern was a vice president of the com- 
pany. 

Lake shipments from Chicago this 
week were 13,000 bbls flour, of which 
10,000 went to Buffalo, 3,000 to Erie; 
1,799,000 bus wheat,-of which 1,433,000 
went to Buffalo, 240,000 to Montreal, 
126,000 to Port McNicoll; 3,953,000 bus 
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corn, of which 2,127,000 went to Buffalo, 
175,000 to Port Huron, 1,110,000 to 
Depot Harbor, and 541,000 to Port Mc- 
Nicoll; 535,000 bus oats, of which 435,000 
went to Buffalo and 100,000 to Port 
Huron. 

The United States government, quar- 
termaster’s department, 1819 Pershing 
Road, Chicago, has issued a further ad- 
dition to its recent proposals calling for 
bids on flour to be opened on Aug. 9, 
and published in The Northwestern 
Miller July 19 and 26. This asks for 
a further supply of 117,796 lbs hard 
wheat flour, packed in new single cotton 
98’s. Requirements for the various 
camps are as follows: Fort Ethan Allen, 
Vt., 75,000 lbs; Scott Field, Ill., 42,728. 

Charles L. Roos, president of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, was in Chicago 
on July 25, returning from a trip to 
the East. On that day he held a con- 
ference with P. P. Croarkin, chairman of 
the contract committee of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs, when matters 
pertaining to a contract that might be 
acceptable to both buyer and seller were 
discussed. As a result of the conference 
it is felt that the two organizations will 
meet within a short time to draw up a 
contract of this kind. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavkee, Wis., July 29.—Strict ne- 
cessity still governs purchases of flour, 
judging by the aggregate of orders 
which came to local mills this week. 
Mills so far have been able to get all 
the cars they need to handle the re- 
stricted business coming to them. 

Reports from the Northwest that scat- 
tering offers of new flour have been put 
out at 50@60c bbl under old evinced 
no great interest. Customers are look- 
ing for the usual discount of $1 bbl or 
more borne by new flour in previous 

ears. 

Nobody seems to be earings ahead, 
Some of the larger bakeries have in- 
creased their orders, mainly to be cov- 
ered on old flour for purposes of mixing 
with new when the movement of the 1922 
crop grind becomes free. Prices are 
steadier, after a rather sharp decline in 
the cash and option market. Fancy 
brands of spring wheat patent are quot- 
ed at $7.95@8.30, and straight at $7.30 
@7.85, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

Clear flour is dull, even the choicer 
qualities being in poor request. There 
is no export demand to speak of. East- 
ern blenders and mixers are ordering out 
first clear on old orders, but not much 
new business is being booked. However, 
production is light and mills have very 
little to offer. Prices are largely nominal 
on clears. First was quoted at $5.25@ 
6.25, and second at $4.25@5.25, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

A reduction of about 25c bbl for pat- 
ent and 20@35c for bakers patent repre- 
sents the change in quotations on new 
Kansas flour this week. Prices on old 
are also lower, in sympathy with the de- 
cline in winter wheat on the cash and 
option market, although cash premiums 
have advanced somewhat. Offers of new 
southwestern flour are becoming freer, 
but there does not seem to be enough of 
a discount under old to attract trade be- 
yond spot needs. Old crop fancy Kan- 
sas patent was quoted at $7.20@7.60, and 
new at $7@7.25; old Kansas bakers pat- 
ent, $6.70@7.25; new at $6.35@6.55, in 
98-lb cottons. 

The call for rye flour continues to in- 
crease slowly, but the volume is still be- 
low the average of past years. The 
whiter extractions are in best request, 
but other grades move very slowly, dark 
particularly. There is no export call. 

While new 1922 rye is moving to mar- 
ket, local receipts are scant. Until the 
movement becomes freer, mills expect 
difficulty in keeping their stocks for 
milling up to the required standard. The 
appearance of new rye has been the sig- 
nal for a resumption of export demand 
for the grain, which militates to a cer- 
tain extent against flour sales to the for- 
eign market. The output of Milwaukee 
rye mills this week was 1,000 bbls, equiva- 
lent to last week’s production, and com- 
pared with 3,179 last year. 

While cash rye prices have recovered 
from the sharp decline of the week, best 
grades flour are 15@25c bbl lower, with 
the usual corresponding decline in other 
grades. Pure white was quoted at $5.15 


@5.50, straight at $4.80@5.10, and dark 
at $3.90@4.80, in 98-lb cottons. 

No relief from the stagnation of the 
movement of corn goods has been ex- 
perienced. Competition is keen, and 
some outside mills, according to reports, 
are quoting prices that appear to local 
mills to be far below cost. Corn goods 
are firm to 5c per 100 lbs higher than a 
week ago. Corn flour was quoted at 
$1.65@1.70, corn meal at $1.60@1.65, and 
corn grits at $1.55@1.65, in 100-lb sacks. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Capacity Output Per * 
0 


This week ........ 16,000 1,600 

Last week ........ 16,000 4,000 25 
Last year ......... 24,000 3,720 15 
Two years ago..... 24,000 9,300 39 
Three years ago.... 18,000 12,000 67 
Four years ago..... 13,200 5,500 34 
Five years ago..... 12,000 8,000 67 


The flour movement this week showed 
a reversal of form, compared with last 
year. Shipments were 29,180 bbls, com- 
pared with 18,770 in the same week in 
1921; receipts were 61,240 bbls, against 
33,850 last year. For a good many 
weeks local shipments have been far be- 
low the outgoing movement of last year. 
On the other hand, receipts have fallen 
off to about the same extent as ship- 
ments on the basis of the movement since 
the beginning of the year. 


MILLFEED 


Early in the week the millfeed market 
showed some strength under a relatively 
active demand, but demand fell off later 
and prices took a dip. Bran suffered 
more than middlings, which is natural, 
in view of the comparative demand. 
Most business is for quick shipment. 

Compared with a week ago, spring 
bran is $1@1.50 ton lower, while winter 
bran is off $1.50 or more. Middlings 
declined 50c. Flour middlings are 50c 
@$1 ton lower. Red dog is about un- 
changed, but largely nominal. Rye feed 
is off 50c ton, with hominy feed holding 
steady. Meal and gluten feed are almost 
entirely nominal, with prices unchanged. 

The millfeed movement at Milwaukee 
shows a shrinkage this week, compared 
with the corresponding period of 1921. 
Receipts were 2,160 tons, against 3,510 
last year; shipments were 4,034 tons, 
compared with 5,244 in 1921. 

NOTES 

Lacy Horton, Wisconsin Rapids, sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin State Millers’ 
Association, has issued a bulletin call- 
ing the attention of members to the de- 
sirability of observing the package dif- 
ferentials promulgated by the Millers’ 
National Federation. 

Harry C. Rinker, a flour man of Chi- 
cago, has concluded arrangements with 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, 
whereby he will hereafter represent the 
local mill exclusively in the Chicago mar- 
ket, and has opened offices at 749-750 
Otis Building, Chicago. For many years 
he qataieal in marketing winter wheat 
flour for southwestern mills. In his new 
capacity he will handle both spring and 
winter wheat flour, the Stern mills being 
producers of both. 

Among the concerns which have con- 
tracted for exhibit space at the fourth 
annual food and household exposition to 
be held in the Milwaukee Auditorium, 
Oct. 23-29, are the following: Pillsbury 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis; Hubbard Mill- 
ing Co, Mankato, Minn; Breakfast 
Brownies Co., Minneapolis; Fould’s Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago; Thompson Malted Food 
Co., Waukesha, Wis; Calumet Baking 
Powder Co., Chicago; Grennan Cake 
Corporation, Detroit;: Igleheart Bros., 
Evansville, Ind; Kellogg’s Toasted Corn 
Flakes Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

The Cereal Products Co., Manitowoc, 
has obtained a circuit court order for a 
reassessment of its property, which it 
claims is about 300 per cent above actual 
values. The city of Manitowoc is di- 
rected to begin a new assessment Aug. 1, 
and complete it by Sept. 1. This is or- 
dered principally for information of the 
court on the suit of the company for a 
refund of taxes paid in 1920, the claim 
being in the sum of $14,000. The out- 
come of this issue, however, is expected 
to have an important bearing on claims 
made in reference to the 1921 as well as 
1922 assessments, which were based on 
the 1920 levy. 

L. E. Meyer. 
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INDORSES WHEAT GROWERS 

Efforts are being made to bring to- 
gether the North Dakota Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association and the United States 
Grain Growers, Inc., of North Dakota, 
as one organization. The board of direc- 
tors of the North Dakota Farm Bureau 
Federation recently indorsed the plan of 
the wheat growers’ association and 
passed resolutions advocating an amal- 
gamation of the two bodies in order that 
the farmers of this state may work to- 
gether in marketing their wheat under 
the 100 per cent compulsory pool. This 
action followed similar steps taken by 
the wheat growers. 





Farm Grain Prices 


Average farm prices of grain, in cents per 
bu, as reported by the Department of Agri- 
culture: 








1923— Wheat Corn Oats Barley 
ar oe + aeeoacs 102.6 62.2 37.3 §2.2 
SOMO 1 nvcccese 116.5 61.6 38.4 57.7 
BOP BD cccccese 121.0 59.7 37.9 56.3 
8 eee 117.0 56.9 36.5 62.8 
March 1....... 116.9 54.8 36.6 49.6 
WOR DB cccccece 97.0 45.8 32.8 44.3 
TOM, 2 .nccsccce 93.3 43.4 31.0 43.7 

1921— 

WOG, DB nccccese 92.7 42.3 30.3 42.2 
WOW. 2 nccccces 94.2 41.1 29.2 41.7 
Wee, S ceevcess 105.6 61.0 31.0 45.4 
Sept. 1 ........ 101.2 66.2 30.1 47.0 
BOB. 1 cccceces 104.8 61.7 33.8 49.4 
62.2 35.6 50.6 

62.5 37.9 51.6 

69.5 36.8 49.2 

63.0 39.3 64.4 

64.5 41.9 56.8 

62.4 41.8 57.2 

66.7 45.6 64.4 

‘ 67.7 47.2 70.7 

. 87.3 64.5 81.7 

" 121.3 60.7 91.2 

‘ 165.7 70.2 105.0 

. 163.7 81.9 121.0 

. 185.6 104.6 142.0 

. 185.2 102.9 148.3 

May 1 wccccces 261.3 169.6 98.3 146.4 
ADT 1 nccccce 234.0 158.6 $0.7 140.0 
March 1 ...... 226.6 148.5 84.6 129.3 
Feb. 1 ..ccceee 235.7 146.8 82.7 137.1 
GOR. 1 cccesese 231.8 140.4 78.2 130.2 

WHEAT PRICES, BY STATES 

Average farm prices of wheat, in cents 
per bushel, by leading states, on July 1, 1%22 
and 1921: 

1922 1921 
; ak res eee ee 111 125 
Pennsylvania «.....ccccceces 109 129 
py |S PTT Trrrerre ys 108 112 
WOE 6.068. 605000 06-0000 d0-0 122 134 
BWOTUR Carelima ......escers 139 151 
CD boccedccevesseceaieues 108 121 
BRO, 20 cess ewe cee sesso 103 114 
EE ocvceavesswweens cece 102 115 
BEICHIGaN 2... ccsccccscccces 105 117 
BEUMMOROER 2c cc cccccccccccce 120 114 
EG 5 56 Ob.00 000000 6en 0 one be 97 106 
BMeMOUrL 2 occ cccscccccccvecs 102 113 
BUOFER DOOR ...ccccccccce 107 118 
South Dakota .......ccccecs 109 S8 
PHODPAGER 2c cece ccc ccccoccs 93 101 
TEGMGRS occcccccsccccccccece 93 102 
EE 9.6 bee 0 68s eeweenes 119 126 
TOMMORSCE 2. cesccccccccess 123 133 
... SPSrrrirerre rer 107 118 
Oklahoma .. 93 111 
Montana 118 119 
Colorado 81 106 
EN. 4 006 6:0. 60-0'9'9:0 448.0400 87 101 
po errr rere 106 103 
eer Cee er 102 105 





United States—Flaxseed Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the United States flaxseed crop of 1922, based 
on condition July 1, as compared with the 
final estimates of the crops of 1921 and 192°, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 





1922 1921 1920 

Wisconsin .......... 78 63 99 
pO Re et 2,728 2,726 3,040 
PD Ase ces eeewecsee 94 96 132 
North Dakota ....... 4,048 2,534 4,033 
South Dakota ....... 2,098 1,404 2 200 
EEE EEE 27 24 45 
ND 6-656 865.6000 130 134 159 
BNGNE. c ee ccencenecs 1,512 1,125 1,058 
Co ee re 8 
United States ..... 10,722 8,112 10,774 





Wheat on Farms July 1 


Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
total amount of wheat in farmers’ hands in 


the United States on July 1, in bushels (00S 
omitted): 

1922....31,641 1913....35,515 1904... .36,634 
1921....56,707 1912....28,876 1903....4 2,540 
1920....49,546 1911....34,071 1902....52,437 
1919....19,261 1910....35,680 1901... .30,552 
1918 . 8,063 1909....15,062 1900... .50,900 








1917....15,611 1908....33,797 1899....° 
1916....74,731 1907....54,853 1898 ‘ 
1915....28,972 1906....46,053 1897. 340 
1914....32,236 1905....24,257 1896... .39,184 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


-—Mpls— -—Duluth— Winnipeg 
‘ 1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 
July 26.... 205 202 88 197 155 63 
July 27.... 190 215 37 15 103 107 
July 28.... 157 203 65 68 210 79 
July 29.... 245 226 23 65 65 140 
July 31.... 312 404 76 84 148 +o: 
Aug. 1..... 212 227 445 104 #267 «§ 


--1,811 1,477 334 533 948 








Totals 480 
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Quietness prevails in the domestic 
market for spring wheat flour. The 
usual quantities are being sold from 
week to week to bakers and other regu- 
lar buyers, but no large orders are bein 
placed. Lower prices are sutieipesed 
for cash wheat with the closing of the 
July options, and no one is willing to 
take the risk of paying present prices 
for flour. Quotations are unchanged. 
List prices for standard grades of spring 
wheat patents, in mixed car quantities, 
are as follows: top patents, $7.80 bbl, 
in 98-lb jute bags; second patents, $7.30; 
first clears, $7.10,—delivered, less 10c 
bbl for cash. 

Competition for export business in 
Manitoba flour is keen. Some mills are 
reported as accepting prices much below 
the value of the flour, based on present 
wheat values. Most of the business be- 
ing done is around 39@40s per 280 lbs, 
ci.f., United Kingdom ports, but some 
sales have been made as low as 38s. 

Sellers are finding it hard to dispose 
of their stocks of old crop Ontario win- 
ter wheat flour. Prices range $5.25@ 
540 bbl, secondhand jutes, Montreal 
freights. New crop winters are not of- 
fering freely yet, but odd cars have been 
sold on a basis of $4.50@4.60 bbl, bulk, 
Montreal, for export. Inquiry, however, 
is not keen as the United Kingdom mar- 
ket seems to be flooded with Australian 
flour, which is quoted at considerably 
lower prices than those being asked by 
Canadian mills. Sales made during the 
week were on a basis of 35s 6d per 280 
lbs, in cotton bags, c.i.f., United King- 
dom ports. 

MILLFEED 

Demand is poor. Farmers do not use 
much feed at this season of the year. 
Forced sales have been made as low as 
$18 ton for bran and $20 for shorts, in 
car lots, Montreal freights. The list 
quotation in mixed cars for bran is $25 
ton and for shorts $27, but some mills 
are selling bran at $23 and shorts at $25, 
in mixed cars with flour, delivered, cash 
terms. 

WHEAT 

Manitoba wheat is meeting with slow 
sale. Most millers seem to have all they 
require. No, 1 northern is quoted at 
$1.45 bu, track, Bay ports; No. 2 north- 
ern, $1.40; No. 3 northern, $1.30. 

Deliveries of new crop Ontario win- 
ter wheat are becoming more general, 
and sales are being made for export for 
shipment via the United States. Eleva- 
tors and mills are paying farmers 90@ 
95¢ bu, outside points. In car lots at 
sipping points the price is around $1, 

0.b, 


CEREALS 
There has been a little inquiry for 
rolled oats and oatmeal, but this is easily 
taken care of. Rolled oats, in mixed 
car lots, are quoted at $2.80@3 per 90-lb 
bag; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, $3.10@3.30. 
There has also been some inquiry for ex- 
port, but prices offered are low and 
business is practically at a standstill. 
For export, rolled oats are quoted at 
43s 6d and oatmeal at 41s per 280 lbs, 
Gi.f., Glasgow. Demand for oat hulls 
IS poor, Quotations are $12@14 ton, 
Montreal freights. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Business in this market is moderately 
good. No. 2 Canadian western oats are 
quoted at 551,¢ bu, c.i.f., Bay ports; No. 
2 yellow corn, 70¥%,c, same basis. Whole 


wheat screenings are selling at $17 ton, 
Montreal freights. 
NOTES 

James Wilson, of James Wilson & 
Sons, cereal millers, Fergus, Ont., is re- 
covering from illness. 

W. B. Browne, of W. B. Browne & 
Co., flour exporters, Toronto, is on a 
vacation at Lake Simcoe. 

J. E. Anderson, manager Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, will 
return next Monday, after a vacation of 
some weeks. 


A dispatch from western Canada states 
that 41,000 harvesters will be required to 
handle the crops of the prairie provinces. 
Of this number eastern Canada is ex- 
pected to supply about 37,000. Excur- 
sions from this part of Canada will 
commence the first week of August. 


There is no change in the ocean 
freight rate on flour from Montreal to 
leading United Kingdom ports, same be- 
ing quoted at 20c per 100 lbs. Local 
shipping agents state that demand for 
flour space shows some improvement. A 
fairly good inquiry has been experienced 
during the past few days. 


MONTREAL 

MonTreEAL, Que., July 29.—Foreign de- 
mand for spring wheat flour has shown a 
slight improvement lately, although 
prices are unchanged and the amount 
of business offering is relatively small. 
Prices are approaching the figures set 
by millers, and some sales are being 
made. Prospects for August delivery 
oversea are brighter, and the domestic 
trade shows some signs of picking up. 
Car lots of first patents are selling at 

7.80 bbl, second patents at $7.30, and 
strong bakers at $7.10, all in jute, deliv- 
ered, less 10c spot cash. 

Winter wheat demands are largely for 
small lots for immediate shipment. Sup- 
plies of old winter wheat flour are rather 
small at this season of the year, so a 
fairly steady business has been done all 
week. Prices are as follows: car lots of 
choice grades, $5.90@6 bbl, secondhand 
jute, delivered; broken lots, $6.15@6.25, 
delivered; patents, $6.30@6.40, in new 
cotton bags, delivered. New crop winter 
wheat flour for August delivery is being 
offered at $5@5.25 bbl, jute, delivered, 
but no sales at that rate have been re- 
ported. 

White corn flour is steady at $4.50 bbl, 
delivered, with standard grades of rolled 
oats at $3@3.30 per 90-lb bag. 

The millfeed market is steady, with 
Manitoba bran in car lots at $25.25 ton, 
shorts at $27.25 and middlings at $29.25, 
in bags, delivered, less 25c cash terms. 


GRAIN MOVEMEN'T 
Shipments of grain from Montreal this 
season to July 23 totaled 49,537,397 bus. 
For the entire season a year ago it was 
about 138,000,000 bus, so grain dealers 
are beginning to think of exceeding the 
previous high record. The amount to 
date is almost 2,000,000 bus more than 
for the same time last year. At one time 
this week 16 tramp steamers, with a 
carrying capacity of about 5,000,000 bus, 
were either in port here or nearing the 
harbor, all for grain cargoes. Their 
loads will be made up of American 
corn and wheat, and Canadian wheat, 
with corn leading, Canadian wheat next 
and American wheat third in quantity. 
Last year-grain ships were required to 
lose from eight to ten days here to se- 
cure a load; this season the turn is being 
accomplished in four days, as a rule, 
the quickest in the history of the port. 
On July 19 grain ships loading 1,109,323 
bus were handled. 
The following ships are due here at the 


week end: Elswick Park, to load 260,000 
bus; Olaf Kyrre, 175,000; Bergdallen, 
280,000; Artagen Mendi, 275,000; Affiniti, 
280,000; Riverton, 280,000. 

On Monday, 23 lake grain freighters 
were unloaded in Montreal, and about 
the same number of carriers were en 
route from up the lakes with big loads. 

Stocks of grain in port here on July 
22: wheat, 1,494,093 bus; oats, 1,910,044; 
corn, 1,277,485; barley, 491,895. 

NOTES 

Montreal traders are taking more than 
a passing interest in the announcement 
that the Great Lakes Transportation 
Co., Ltd., of Midland, Ont., has sold an 
issue of $1,000,000 7 per cent first mort- 
gage bonds maturing in 10 years. This 
company has as its president James 
Playfair, the shipper. The bonds are 
secured by the coal and elevator prop- 
erty of the company, with 10 big lake 
carriers in addition. These are valued 
at about $4,000,000, while the elevator is 
of 3,000,000-bu capacity. 

James A. Robb, minister of trade and 
commerce for Canada, and owner of the 
flour mills at Huntingdon, Que., sailed 
for England on July 24, on government 
business, on the Empress of Scotland. 
He will be absent about a month. While 
in London he will interview leaders of 
the Corn Exchange relative to complaints 
made recently that Canadian grain was 
being adulterated through ports other 
than Canadian. He added that a trade 
commissioner would be sent to Russia 
soon, and that if there was any business 
there for grain dealers an effort would 
be made to secure some of it. 

L. F. Kier. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynieze, Man., July 29.—Local mill- 
ers report a fair business in flour. It 
is unlikely there will be any change in 
prices until the wheat market becomes 
more stabilized, and the different ques- 
tions relating thereto are settled. Trade 
is chiefly domestic. 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $7.30 
bbl, jute, seconds $6.70, and first clears 
$6.10, mixed cars, 30-day terms; cotton, 
20c over this basis. Saskatchewan and 
Alberta points are 10c under Manitoba, 
and Pacific Coast points 30@50c over. 
Bakers and other car lot buyers get spe- 
cial prices. 

MILLFEED 


Bran and shorts are in good demand. 
Quotations unchanged. . Bran in mixed 
cars with flour is $20 ton, and shorts 
$22, in bags, delivered, Winnipeg terri- 
tory. 

WHEAT 


The Winnipeg wheat market is rather 
uncertain, accounted for by the prob- 
ability of the wheat board coming into 
existence again. For the time being no 
one feels inclined to enter into new con- 
tracts without knowing that his rights 
under those entered into will be respect- 
ed. -In spite of trade volume being light, 
wheat values are holding firm, as indi- 
cated by the following table showing 
daily closing prices for No. 1 northern 


for the week: -—Futures—, 
Cash July Oct. 

PS ) $1.34 $1.26%  $1.13% 
2 ere 1.35% 1.28% 1.1 

; "a eee 1.34% 1.31% 1.13% 
|) | ee 1.34 1.31 1.14% 
>) Eee 1.35% 1.30% 1.14% 
i} Fore 1.36% 1.31% 1.13% 


Basis, in store, Fort William. 
It is the opinion, made apparent by the 
fact that but little of the new crop is 
sold, in comparison with previous years, 
that the market will have a heavy load to 
carry, or the wheat board, if such comes 


into action, will find the demand rather 
slack for some time to come. Offerings 
are easier, farmers feeling more disposed 
to put their goods on the market. In- 
spections for the week averaged 158 cars 
per day, against 174 last week. 

The strikes and the proposed wheat 
board are two important factors which 
are going a long way to make the market 
nervous. Progress of the growing crops 
is also another factor. As yet this is 
very satisfactory, although considerable 
depreciation is feared in central and 
northern Saskatchewan and Alberta from 
drouth. 

OATMEAL 

The inquiry for rolled oats and oat- 
meal is very limited. Demand is dull, 
with business quiet. No change in quota- 
tions reported. Good brands of rolled 
oats are selling at $2.70@2.80 in 80-lb 
cotton bags, and oatmeal at $3.35 in 98-lb 
cotton bags, delivered, Winnipeg terri- 
tory. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Oats are in poor demand, and offerings 
are exceedingly light. The barley, flax- 
seed and rye markets are steady, but 
dull. Stocks are not burdensome, but 
demand is very ordinary, and buyers are 
indicating a desire to await the move- 
ment of the new crop. The trend of 
values in these markets will be largely 
influenced by the action of wheat. Prices 
of these commodities show but fractional 
changes from last week. Quotations: 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, 5lc; No. 3 
Canadian western barley, 64c; rye, 757%¢; 
flaxseed, $2.36,—in store, Fort William. 


GRAIN COMMISSION TO MEET 


The Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada will hold a sitting at the 
City Hall, Winnipeg, on Friday, Aug. 4, 
to consider tariffs of charges for public 
terminal and country elevators for the 
season of 1922-23. The following clause 
has been submitted to the board for con- 
sideration to be included in the rules 
and regulations governing the operation 
of country elevators, and will be brought 
up for discussion at this session: 

“The owner or shipper of grain through 
a country elevator shall furnish the 
elevator operator with the name of the 
consignee and destination of all cars, 
and make full shipping arrangements 
before requiring the elevator operator 
to load the grain into cars. If the eleva- 
tor operator be required to load grain 
without such particulars being furnished 
and shipping arrangements made, the 
grain, when loaded, to be wholly at the 
risk of the owner or shipper.” 


NOTES 


Word has been received from a farmer 
at Rosenfeld, Man., that after threshing 
seven acres of barley he found that the 
yield averaged 35 bus to the acre. 

The Federal Grain Co., has commenced 
work on the erection of an elevator at 
Claysmore, and the National Grain Co. 
plans to erect a 35,000-bu elevator at 
Borridaile. 

MeMillan Bros. report that one of 
their customers at Woodbay loaded two 
cars of new crop rye this week. This is 
the first of the new crop to be shipped 
this year, so far as can be secantahnt: 

The government has authorized the 
Vancouver harbor commission — to 
strengthen the Ballantyne pier sheds to 
carry grain conveyors. The total esti- 
mated cost of the proposed alterations 
is said to be $25,000. 

Professor John Bracken, president of 
the Manitoba Agricultural College, has 
been chosen leader of the Farmers’ par- 
ty, and premier of the province of Mani- 
toba. Mr. Bracken is very popular with 
all classes, and has achieved in his 39 
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years an enviable reputation as an expert 
on field husbandry. 

C. E. Austin, for some years manager 
of the Interprovincial Flour Mills, Ltd., 
at Saskatoon, Sask., left this week to 
take over the management of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., at Medicine Hat, 
Alta., and fame Tomy Man. 

An official announcement on July 6 in- 
timated that the new rate of 2c stamp 
tax for every $50 of the amount of 
money for which a check is drawn, up to 
but not exceeding $5,000, will become 
effective on Aug. 1. Checks drawn for 
any amount exceeding $5,000 will be 
subject to the same stamp tax as those 
drawn for $5,000, namely, $2. 


It is estimated that the garnering of 
the prairie provinces’ grain crop this 
year will require 41,000 men, 37,000 of 
whom will be brought from eastern prov- 
inces, and 4,000 from British Columbia. 
First trains will arrive in Winnipeg 
from the east Aug. 7, and will continue 
until Aug. 25. Those from British Co- 
lumbia will arrive about Aug. 24. The 
probable wage paid will be $3.50 per day 
for harvesting and $4 for threshing. 

The final results of the elections in 
Manitoba are now available, and show 
the election of two members from Win- 
nipeg who are familiar with the grain 
trade. These are W. Sanford Evans, 
president of the Dawson-Richardson 
publications, which include the Grain 
Trade News and W. Sanford Evans’ 
Statistical Service, and S. J. Farmer, a 
labor representative who is connected 
with one of the large grain firms in a 
clerical capacity. 

Announcement has been made that all 
loans by the government to soldier set- 
tlers in the West, prior to April 1, 1922, 
will be consolidated into one loan for 
a period of 25 years. This applies where 
a veteran has made three separate con- 
tracts, on stock, equipment, and farms. 
Men who were established prior to Oct. 
1, 1919, will be allowed four years with- 
out any interest payment. Men estab- 
lished between Oct. 1, 1919, and Oct. 1, 
1920, will have three years’ grace in in- 
terest payments, and men established be- 
tween Oct. 1, 1920, and Oct. 1, 1921, will 
have two years’ grace. 

L. E. Gray. 





NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes., July 29.—The mills in 
this territory are generally doing busi- 
ness in old crop flour only, having few 
inquiries for new crop. All are running 
on full time, and most if not all have 
enough orders for old crop flour on hand 
to keep them running for another week 
or two. The manager of one of the 
largest Omaha mills said his mill was 
quoting new crop flour at around 70c 
under the old crop product, but that only 
a few inquiries for the former have 
been received. 

The movement of new wheat to this 
market has been moderately liberal, 
nearly 500 cars being reported in Mon- 
day. The demand for this cereal has 
been easily sufficient to absorb the offer- 
ings. A considerable quantity of dark 
wheat has been arriving, and this has 
been readily absorbed at the prevail- 
ing prices. The mills say that the new 
crop wheat is generally of good milling 
quality. . 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha mills, representing 
a weekly capacity of 18,900 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TRIS WOOK .ccscccscccccece 18,830 99 
BID WHEE occ ccvevecsecees 19,191 101 
Me ED fh.06 0d edeweltsaces 23,707 98 


TWO YVOOTS GEO .ccccssccess 6,534 27 





Barton Millard, president Merriam & 
Millard Co., is in the West on his vaca- 
tion. 

H. A. Butler, president of the Butler- 
Welsh Grain Co., who was confined to an 
Omaha hospital last week by illness, is 
again at his office. 

Frank P. Manchester, secretary of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, with Mrs. Man- 
chester and their son, Frank Paul, mo- 
tored to Minneapolis last week. 

J. W. Redick, of the Merriam & Mil- 
lard Co., has returned to his home in 
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Omaha from Prior Lake, Minn., where 
his family is spending the summer. 

Fire of unknown origin totally de- 
stroyed the elevator of the Farmers’ 
Union at Verdon, Neb., entailing a loss 
of approximately $5,000, of which $1,000 
was on grain. 

M. I. Dolphin, of the Dolphin-Jones 
Grain Co., was called to Bloomfield, 
Neb., Monday, by the death of his fa- 
ther, John Dolphin, one of the early set- 
tlers of northeastern Nebraska. 

The elevator and warehouse at Weber, 
Kansas, belonging to Bossemeyer Bros., 
of Superior, Neb., was struck by light- 
ning and destroyed by fire Monday night, 
together with 4,000 bus of grain. 

John T. Buchanan, secretary of the 
Omaha Elevator Co. and former presi- 
dent of the Omaha Grain Exchange, re- 
turned to his home this week from Lake 
Madison, Minn., where he enjoyed an 
outing with his family. 

Ralph Powell, son of George B. Powell, 
chief of the inspection and weighing de- 
partment of the Omaha Grain Exchange, 
who has been touring Europe this sum- 
mer with a party of New York people, 
will return to Omaha in the near future. 


John B. Swearingen, president of the 
United Grain Co., who went to Los An- 
geles with Mrs. Swearingen last month 
with the expectation of spending six 
weeks there, became ill soon after his 
arrival on the coast. He writes friends 
in Omaha, however, that his health is 
steadily improving, and that he expects 
to return to his home here in the not 
distant future. Mr. Swearingen was 
formerly president of the Omaha Grain 
Exchange, and is one of the most widely 
known grain men in Nebraska. 


The certified seed list of the Nebraska 
Crop Growers’ Association is now ready 
for distribution. Inspections have been 
completed in 40 counties. Certified seed 
is seed that has passed the rules as to 
trueness to name, purity, smut, weeds 
and other qualifications. Kanred, Ne- 
braska No. 60 and No. 6 wheat, Rosen 
rye, Nebraska 21 oats and Minnesota 
184 barley are listed. Experience has 
shown that the only way to know just 
what kind of seed is being purchased is 
to buy certified seed. The Agricultural 
College, Lincoln, Neb., will send copies 
of the list on application. 

Leicu Lesue. 





COLORADO 
Flour demand this week has been brisk 
and, due to the fact that buyers are 
nervous over the railroad situation, prac- 
tically all of the business has been for 
immediate shipment, followed by tracer 
to destination. Mills have been ex- 














































periencing considerable difficulty in sat- 
isfactorily filling these orders, on ac- 
count of the inability of the railroads to 
furnish equipment. 

Flour prices lower, in sympathy with 
lower values for wheat, as follows: best 
patent $6.05@6.15, standard patent $5.30 
@5A0, self-rising flour $6.30@6.40, all in 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., the Ohio River, 
prompt to 30-day shipment. 

The brisk flour demand has been ac- 
companied by a similar desire by buyers 
to secure millfeeds, and the local de- 
mand has practically cleaned up the sup- 
ply. Bran is worth $28 ton in carload 
lots, f.o.b., Denver, and $30, f.o.b., Colo- 
rado common points. White bran is 
bringing a premium of 10c per sack, or 
$2 ton, over these prices. 


NOTES 


W. M. Miller, of the Miller-Davidson 
Flour Co., St. Louis, was in Denver this 
week. 

The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
which is building a mill in Greeley, is 
also constructing elevators at Winona 
and Monument, Kansas, and Wellington, 
Haxtum, Holyoke, Big Bend, Cheraw, 
and Fort Lyon, Colo., all of which will 
be completed in time to handle the bulk 
of this season’s crop. 





SERVICE BY THE SHIPPING BOARD 


The chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board has made public results 
of the operation of vessels for the month 
of June. The Shipping Board continues 
to cover all trading routes, so that 
American shippers can ship in American 
vessels to any port of the world. 

The total expenses incurred in excess 
of income from vessel operations (includ- 
ing overhead, repairs, insurance and lay- 
up expenses) were $2,783,216.29. This re- 
sult is almost as good as the result at- 
tained in May, which was the most favor- 
able month under the present board in 
the operation of Shipping Board vessels. 
The corresponding excess of expenses 
over income for the month of May was 
$2,660,486.81, or a slight increase in the 
month of June of $122,729.48. The total 
voyages completed in May were 205, and 
in June 198. 

The net excess of outlay over income 
on voyage operations for May (excluding 
overhead, repairs and insurance) was 
$376,445.84. In June, for the first time, 
income exceeded outlay, the excess 
amounting to $204,531.75. This im- 


provement is due partly to the increase 
in passenger revenues, which for the 
month of June showed an excess of in- 
come over outlay (excluding overhead, 
repairs and insurance) of $354,630.78, an 
improvement of $137,261.65 over the pre- 
ceding month. 








The Peat Is Dried in a Revolving Steel Cylinder 
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A considerable improvement was ef- 
fected in the option of cargo vessels. 
Excess of outlay over income in May 
amounted to $863,320.47, as against $317,- 
816.78 in June, an improvement of $545,- 
503.69. 

A committee, recently appointed, is 
now engaged in making a survey of Ship- 
ping Board tonnage, particularly that 
part of the fleet which is laid up, with a 
view to determining what repairs and 
reconditioning should be undertaken at 
this time. 

In making public his report Chairman 
Lasker stated that, while the cost of op- 
eration is now low (and has constantly 
declined since the present administration 
has taken hold), he did not desire the 
impression to be conveyed that this low 
figure could be consistently maintaincd 
throughout the year, inasmuch as this is 
the best season of the year for ship op- 
erations, and passenger earnings are at 
a high peak. In later months, Mr. Lasker 
stated, large sums will have to be spent 
on putting the tied-up fleet in better con- 
dition. 


A NEW TONIC FOR TIRED 
SOILS 


(Continued from page 496.) 


steel ties being attached to the rails. 
Arrived at the mills, a belt conveyor car- 
ries the material to a drying and mixing 
shed, from which point it is fed by an- 
other conveyor to the drier as wanted. 
From the drier it passes into a grinder, 
and finally through a screen which sep- 
arates it into fine and coarse particles. 
In addition to its value as a fertilizer 
it has been found that the peat in this 
form also possesses considerable merit 
when used as an ingredient in the com- 
position of feed mixtures for cattle, par- 
ticularly in the case of molasses mixed 
feeds, such as barley, wheat bran, scrcen- 
ings, ground corn, and oats, to which 
molasses is added. Besides possessing 
nutritive qualities of its own, the peat, 
being a good absorbent, prevents the 
other materials from becoming sticky, as 
would be the case if no peat were used. 





The peat acts on the rough acid in the 
molasses, so that cattle when on full feed 
do not scour so readily. Experiments 


made with such a mixed food show that 
cattle fed on it have better appetites 
and take on fat more rapidly, because, 
being in better condition, they eat more 
feed than they otherwise would. 





To improve the agricultural situation 
in South China, the Canton Christian 
College is importing American domestic 
animals, plants and fruit and nut trees. 
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There has seemed to be a shade better 
feeling in the flour market during the 
week than for the two preceding weeks, 
but buying is still being held down to 
absolute needs, spot stuff being in good 
demand at fairly firm prices. 

Unquestionably, flour stocks here are 
very low, probably lower than for many 
months, owing to the fact that receipts 
are light and flour is being placed in con- 
sumption as fast as it arrives. The strike 
situation has affected deliveries to some 
extent, and is causing the trade some 
worry, but buyers are not permitting 
themselves to be carried away by it, as 
the attempts to settle the industrial prob- 
lems will eventually succeed. 

Buyers seem to feel that when new crop 
wheat begins to move more freely and 
presses on the market, flour prices will 
be forced downward, and therefore they 
are doing everything possible to avoid 
buying in any quantity until they feel 
that prices have reached somewhere near 
the levels more suited to their ideas. 

The situation is being affected some- 
what by the anxiety of some southwestern 
mills to do business, and the quotations 
made by them being 10@1l5c under the 
market, there is some demoralization of 
price without bringing anything like the 
volume the mills making them were in- 
clined to expect: for example, the general 
range for a good quality hard winter 
straight is $6@6.75, but fairly good flours 
are offered at $6, and others not so good 
at $5.75@5.90, and these quotations, be- 
ing circulated throughout the market, are 
seriously affecting the whole price situa- 
tion. 

Quotations: spring first patent, $8.75@ 
9.50; standard patent, $7.35@7.75; first 
clears, $6@6.50; soft winter straights, 
$%5.40@5.75; hard winter straights, $6@ 
6.75; first clears, $5@6; rye, $5@5.75,— 
all in jute. 


THE COST OF STRIKES 


The following appeared recently in the 
editorial columns of the New York Trib- 
une, and sets forth clearly and forcefully 
the frigiitful cost of strikes and the great 
amount of suffering and annoyance pro- 
duced hy them. It certainly warrants the 
careful attention of every thinking 
Americin citizen, whether railroad em- 
ployee or otherwise. 

“It has been estimated that 10,000,000 
working hours are wasted every day be- 
cause of existing strikes. At a moderate 
appraisal this means a money loss of 
$5,000,000 a day, and $30,000,000 a week, 
or $1,500,000,000 a year. 

“The actual loss of working hours and 
, Wages, iowever, is but a small part of 
the cost of the strikes to the country. 

‘The coal strike alone, in curtailment 
of production and lack of fuel, will levy 
a tax on industry many times greater than 
any tax the government would dare im- 
pose. 

_ “Every day that the railroad strike con- 

tinues, losses are sustained by business 
that would be beyond belief could they 
be accurately estimated. 

‘Merchants are already suffering from 
the effects of the railroad strike through 
ate shipments and the tardy arrival of 
employees, due to the delays or suspen- 
Sion of commutation trains. 

Continuance of present strikes will 
Cost billions of dollars, and these billions 
of doliars, which come directly out of the 
Pockets of the people, will have to be 
pe up—if they can ever be made up— 

y redoubled effort in the future. 

With more than 1,000,000 men not 


working, the expenses of peace are great- 
er than the cost of war. 

“Whatever may be the merits of the 
many controversies between employers 
and employees, it is certain that the chief 
losers will be the general public. Yet 
some say the public has no right to inter- 
vene.” 

This, of course, is pertinent to the 
present strike of railroad workers and 
the general “strike atmosphere” now pre- 
vailing and seemingly growing thicker 
with each day. It seems as though there 
is a general underlying attempt to crip- 
ple all lines of business, in consequence 
of which the strikers may find themselves 
much in the same position as the man on 
the limb of the tree violently sawing it 
between himself and the tree trunk. 

One phase of the present strike which 
may cause some further complications is 
the reported importation of coal from 
Great Britain, as it is rumored that upon 
its arrival longshoremen in sympathy with 
the striking coal miners of America will 
refuse to unload it. Should this come 
about, it is pointed out that government 
forces would unload it if it was found 
impossible to get it done otherwise. 

In this respect it may be said that there 
are a large number of men now out of 
employment in and around New York who 
would undoubtedly be available to unload 
coal or any other necessary commodity. 


CONCERNING BLEACHED FLOUR 

With regard to the ordinance recently 
enacted by the New York board of alder- 
men, practically prohibiting the sale of 
bleached flour after Sept. 1, the question 
has arisen as to how much leeway the 
board officials will permit in the disposal 
of bleached flour milled and shipped into 
the New York market prior to the date 
fixed for applying the ordinance. 

This phase of the matter has been taken 
up with a representative of the board of 
health, who stated that the board would 
unquestionably be reasonably lenient in 
applying the ordinance against flour so 
shipped, and that in case a question arose, 
where it could be conclusively proven that 
there was no attempt on the part of the 
miller or flour distributor to take undue 
advantage of the situation, there would be 
no attempt on the part of the board of 
health to place any unnecessary burden 
upon the trade. 

NOTES 

Herbert Hall, president of the Hall- 
Baker Grain Co., Kansas City, was in 
New York during the week. 

A. E. Barclay has taken over the buy- 
ing of flour for Spratt & Co., manufac- 
turer of dog biscuits. This buying was 
formerly in the hands of the late S. B. 
Joseph. 

Among the millers to visit the eastern 
market this week were J. F. Armstrong, 
sales manager Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn; Dwight Yerxa, of Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; E. T. Stan- 
ard, vice president and general manager 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis. 

Information from Amsterdam was re- 
cently receivea to the effect that Holland 
is at present a large buyer of German 
flour, owing to the fact that it can be 
purchased much cheaper than any other. 
Just how long Germany will permit its 
export is problematical, however. At 
present it is seriously affecting flour busi- 
ness with Holland. If the reported un- 
favorable crop conditions in Germany are 
true, the flour business between Germany 
and Holland will probably not continue 
to be a factor in the general situation 
very long. > 





A United States trade commissioner in 
Mexico reports. that the opinion in his 
district is that the recent decree impos- 
ing duties on importations of corn and 


wheat will not have the desired effect of 
stimulating cultivation, and that impor- 
tations will continue to be necessary to 
meet the country’s demands. 


BALTIMORE 


Battimore, Mp., July 29.—Flour kept 
in the middle of the road this week, and 
jogged along at the same old pace. 
Springs were unchanged and quiet, first 
patents closing nominally at $8@8.25; 
standard patents, $7.50@7.75,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@l5c 
less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. 
Trading was unusually light, owing to 
the high premiums over new hard win- 
ters. Something was done in spot offer- 
ings at quotations by those who were out 
of stock, but they were soon satisfied. 
New flour, for September-October ship- 
ment, was to be had at 40@65c under the 
price of old, with one mill quoting stand- 
ard grade outright as low as $6.85, jute 
or cotton. Nothing was done as far as 
could be learned, as most buyers hope to 
purchase the new product at prices which 
bear some relation to the cost of Septem- 
ber wheat. 

New hard winters were barely steady 
and inactive, short patents at the close 
ranging $6.75@7; straights, $6.25@6.50,— 
in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 
5@145c less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. 
Old spot stuff was in some demand by 
local bakers at about 75c bbl under 
springs of same grade, resulting in mod- 
erate sales, but most buyers were more 
interested in new straights, which were 
offered as low as $6.15, jute or cotton, 
if not $6, with only a small car lot busi- 
ness in evidence. The new hard winters 
seen here so far are very irregular in 
quality, some being very fine, dry and 
spongy, and some just the reverse, which 
accounts for the wide difference in prices. 
A few mills are asking all of 50c bbl over 
others for their product, but there is 
nothing to show that they are getting it 
in this market. 

New soft winters were at a standstill, 
short patents closing nominally at $5.50@ 
5.75; near-by straights, $4.75@5,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@15c less 
in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. Patent 
was the weakest grade on the list, with 
local offered as low as $5.20, bulk, or 
$5.50 in cotton, and tancy western at $5.65 
in cotton. Buyers lost heart, and would 
probably have shown more interest at a 
higher price. While near-by straight was 
quoted up to $5, cotton, in a few in- 
stances, it was difficult to get more than 
$4.75 for the best. Offerings, demand and 
sales were all exceedingly limited, not 
because prices were regarded as high, but 
because the trade could see nothing to 
stock up on. 

City mills ran strong, day and night, 
and reported good sales in both export 
and domestic trade. They maintained 
quotations on both flour and feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 13,224 
bbls; destined for export, 1,623. 


NOTES 


J. Ross Myers, flour jobber, will spend 
the month of August with his family at 
Eaglesmere, Pa. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, closed 
the week in this market at 714c under 
No. 2 red winter. 

Range of prices for new southern 
wheat on grade for the week, 98c@ 
$1.161,,; by sample, 45c@$1.08. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 3, 
1921, to July 29, 1922, 692,133 bus; year 
ago, 425,353. Range of prices this week, 
73@80c; last year, 74@76c. 

Exports from here this week included 
5,288 bbls flour and 1,592,503 bus grain— 
468,167 wheat, 590,730 corn, 36,381 oats, 
489,000 rye and 8,225 barley. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian wheat, 
$1.65 bu; domestic wheat, $1.30; corn, 85c; 
rye, $1; barley, 80c; oats, 55c. 

The new western wheat now coming to 
market is par excellence in most instances 
and, consequently, commanding a good 
premium over the southern grain. 

Visitors were E. T. Stanard, vice presi- 
dent and general manager Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., St. Louis; LeRoy D. God- 
frey, with the W. J. Jennison Co., millers, 
Minneapolis. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20 to July 29, 308,270 bus; same 
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period last year, 453,812. Range of 
prices this week, 45c@$1.161,; last year, 
70c@$1.31%,. 

J. Carroll Fahey, formerly of John 
T. Fahey & Co., grain exporters of this 
market, but now with W. H. Miiller & 
Co., Inc., grain exporters of New York, 
was on ’change here today. 

The first new hard winter flour of the 
season was received here this week. It 
comprised two cars from the Southwest, 
and was pronounced fine as to color, dry, 
spongy and generally satisfactory by the 
inspection department of the Chamber 
of Commerce, though the department has 
examined a few samples from the South- 
west which have been far from satisfac- 
tory. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocnester, N. Y., July 29.—The flour 
situation here continues to reflect unset- 
tled traffic conditions and the effects of 
the railroad strike. Sales have been con- 
siderably above average, and one of the 
mills has received more inquiry than in 
any week for two years. Some customers 
in a hurry have wired. The total volume 
of sales this week probably is one of the 
largest of the year. 

Practically all inquiry is for spot stuff, 
or for delivery in early August. While 
mills could greatly increase their output, 
the rail strike is getting in its work from 
another quarter. There is a real shortage 
of wheat in some mills here. Out of 10 
cars ordered out of Buffalo elevators last 
week, one mill got two, due to poor con- 
dition of rolling stock. 

When it comes to shipping out flour, 
there has been little delay due to lack of 
cars, it being the policy to load cars ar- 
riving with grain. Western competition 
price cutting is making itself felt. With 
the exception of clears and low grade, 
there have been some concessions. Pat- 
ents are off 10@25c bbl, and bakers pat- 
ent about the same. First clears do not 
share this weakness, and some mills have 
advanced prices lic. Going prices on 
hard wheat flours: spring patents, $8.50 
@8.75 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $8.65; bakers patent, $8@8.10, cot- 
ton 98's, car lots, Boston; spring straights, 
$8.30@8.40, cotton 98's, local; first clears, 
$6.50@7.75, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston, 
with demand greatly exceeding supply; 
local, $6.50; low grade, $4.25, jute, car 
lots, Boston. 

Soft wheat mills report good inquiry, 
but with some of thein sold ahead to the 
middle of August and no possibility of 
grabbing off any spot business, the volume 
of actual sales is cut down. However, 
some are willing to await their turn, and 
the entire month will soon be booked if 
present prospects materialize. New 
wheat is coming in quite freely. While 
mills are nominally offering $1 bu, no 
great amount could be bought at that 
price. Shippers are asking $1.08@1.10, 
track, which means close to $1.15 deliv- 
ered here. Some of the country mills are 
already blending it with old wheat, but 
not in proportion to indicate much of the 
flouring quality. However, the wheat in 
appearance is considerably above average. 
There was some rain while harvest was 
on, but the crop appears to have been 
gotten- under shelter in good condition. 
There is a good deal of old wheat still 
to be had, but flour prices, August de- 
livery, are close to a new crop basis, with 
established brands of winter straights of- 
fered at $5.50@5.60 bbl, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston; local, $6. 

Entire wheat flour is steady, with mills 
holding at $7.90@8 bbl. Graham a little 
easier, with mills conceding 25@30c, and 
offering it at $5.40@5.50 bbl. Entire 
wheat and graham quotations, both basis 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston rate points. 
There is a little activity in rye flour, with 
some mills sold a fortnight ahead. No 
new rye has been milled yet, but it should 
begin to come in within 10 days. Prices 
on best white brands are 10@15c lower, 
and offered at $5.65@5.75 bbl, cotton 98’s, 
car lots, Boston. Western rye flour dead 
as a door nail. 

Some mills report a little better inquiry 
for millfeed. Going areey spring bran, 
$25@26.50 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; 
local, $27@28; winter bran, $26, sacked, 
mostly local; spring middlings, standard 
$27, flour $80@31, sacked, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $28@30; winter middlings, $27, 
sacked, mostly local. Rye feed closely 
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sold up, and some mills contracted well 
into August. Offered locally at $24 ton, 
sacked, jobbing. 

Jobbers here who are handling western 
feeds are having difficulty in keeping up 
stocks. The rail strike is slowing up de- 
liveries. As to be expected under such 
conditions, demand is good. Ground oats 
are selling at $34 ton, and corn meal at 
$30, both bulk, delivered. Corn meal, 
table quality, steady at $2 per 100 lbs, 
small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week 7,8 42 
Last week 8,300 45 


Of this week’s total, 5,600 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,600 winter and 600 
rye. 


T. W. Kwapp. 


BUFFALO 


Burrawo, N. Y., July 29.—There were 
a few little spurts in the demand for 
spring wheat flour this week, but trade 
generally has fallen off quite notably. 
In fact, the big mills are approaching the 
bottom of the pile of orders on hand, 
and domestic trade must increase or pro- 
duction will fall off sharply before the 
close of next week. The export demand, 
although quiet at present, is likely to help 
out to some extent. The mills are up 
against the high premiums on spring 
wheat and the decline of 15@18c in cash 
for the week in good Kansas milling 
wheat. 

Prices were unsettled here, and in the 
main lower on the best patents. The dis- 
position was to sell, and some sharp cut- 
ting was reported in spots where outside 
mills were interfering with old-established 
trade. Bakers patent seems to have held 
up fairly well. First clears were wanted, 
and some mills were in the market to fill 
out sales made, but not inclined to pay 
above last week’s inside price for the 
finest. This grade of flour is going to be 
scarce for some time, and there is little 
prospect of prices following the decline 
in patents as closely as formerly. Second 
clears dull and lower, but offerings are 
not burdensome. Rye flour lower and 
now on the new basis, with a little more 
trade. 

Local retail prices continue at $8.75 for 
the finest family patent in paper 24’s, 
and demand light. There are cuts under 
this of at least 25c for some brands. 
Pastry flour declined to $6.25 in cotton 
98’s, or 50c under last week. 

Kansas mills are having their usual 
early crop trade, and agents here have 
been busy booking orders. The amounts 
taken, however, are mostly single car- 
loads and for prompt shipment, nothing 
in futures being reported. The range of 
prices was wide, short patent being quoted 
at $6.60@7.25 and standard at $5.75@ 
6.60, Buffalo rate points. The opinion 
here is that Kansas flour prices will av- 
erage higher during the next 11 months 
than they have in July. 

Millfeeds are easier, following a falling 
off in demand and increasing offerings. 
Dealers seem filled up for the present, 
and dairymen are not using millfeeds so 
liberally; besides, they will not buy on a 
declining market. The West seems to be 
anxious to sell feed held at lake points, 
and there is considerable arriving here, 
but this will not last long, and owing to 
the certain difficulties of transportation 
in a few days, Buffalo feeds should bring 
a premium. Bran and standard mid- 
dlings declined $1, but there were offer- 
ings of mixed cars with flour at 50@75c 
less. Other feeds were 50c lower than 
last week, and easy. 

A year ago today bran was selling at 
$18, eased off to $16.50 on Sept. 24, and 
on Oct. 8 sold at $16, after which there 
was a steady advance, reaching $27.25 at 
the close of the year. 

Corn meal coarse feed is in active de- 
mand, the mills here running full ca- 
poy and unable to keep up with orders. 

ominy feed in very light supply, and 
taken as soon as offered. Gluten feed 
quiet except for near-by stuff. Oil meal 
quiet and sold at $44.50, while the mills 
are quoting $46@47, track, Buffalo. Cot- 
tonseed meal unsettled, with some sales 
at $45.50, but generally held higher, and 
little demand. Mixed milo was quoted at 
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$2.45, but feed mixers have substituted 
wheat and are not buying. Buckwheat 
is held at previous prices, and holders not 
disposed to shade. 

olled oats in good demand and fairly 
steady. Reground oat hulls scarce, but 
easier. Buyers are taking only for imme- 
diate necessities, as a decline is expected. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
..  evrravrerrerrres 164,550 99 
SG, WEEE 8.0.6240 008600 bee 155,500 93 
OE WED cen cdssseccscons 115,425 69 
Two years ago .........-+. 70,970 42 
Three years ago ......... 125,458 76 


NOTES 


W. I. Squires, Jr., Albany representa- 
tive of the Duluth-Superior Milling Co., 
was in Buffalo this week. 

Reports are to the effect that wheat 
buyers are paying farmers of this state 
90c@$1.10 bu for soft winter wheat. 

Harvey Miller, of the Millbourne Mills, 
Philadelphia, was here this week in con- 
nection with his varied interests at this 
point. 

he Washburn-Crosby mills here turned 

t 135,500 bbls of flour this week, ex- 
eeding the record of Dec. 1, 1918, when 
33,000 bbls were produced. 

Canal shipments of grain from Buffalo 
to New York this week were 545,700 bus, 
381,000 being wheat. Last year 328,000 
bus grain were forwarded to that port. 

The Kearn Baking Co., Massena, N. Y., 
is bankrupt; liabilities, $33,000; assets, 
$22,000. The failure is a great surprise, 
as the company was doing an extensive 
business. 

Shipments of grain to Montreal from 
Buffalo elevators this week were 401,200 
bus wheat, 46,000 bus corn and 58,000 
bus rye. Last year about the same quan- 
tity was shipped. 

Stocks of wheat here are 2,210,000 bus, 
compared with 434,600 last year. Stocks 
of corn have dwindled to 890,000 bus, 
compared with 2,424,000 a year ago. Oats 
stocks are about the same as last year, 
3,600,000 bus. 

Receipts of grain at this port for the 
week were 6,523,000 bus, of which 3,- 
168,000 were wheat, 1,792,000 coming 
from Canadian ports. A year ago the 
receipts of grain were 3,450,000 bus, 816,- 
000 being wheat and 319,000 from Canada. 

W. S. Preyer, of the Duluth Milling 
Co., returned yesterday from a trip up- 
state and says trade is indifferent to cur- 
rent spring flour values, but shows con- 
siderable interest in new southwestern 
quotations. He also reports the trade 
unconcerned regarding possible coal 
shortage tying up carriers sufficiently to 
cripple the baking industry. 

E. BanGasser. 


BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., July 29.—Liberal sales 
of hard winter wheat flour featured the 
local market during the past week. Some 
good-sized quantities were taken and 
numerous lots of one to three cars. Old 
hard winter wheat patents brought $6.75 
@6.80 bbl, in cotton, prompt shipment, 
about 15,000 bbls being disposed of at 
this range. Sales were also reported of 
nearly 10,000 bbls Kansas patents for 
August and September shipment, at 
around $6.75 bbl, in cotton. Other sales 
of new hard winter patents were report- 
ed at $6.50@6.60 bbl in cotton. A 1,000- 
bbl lot of old hard wheat patent was 
sold here for shipment, c.i.f., to Mique- 
lon, through the port of Boston. 

The activity reported in hard winter 
wheat flours has not been reflected in 
spring wheat brands. Millers’ agents of 
the latter report an extremely dull trade, 
with little inquiry by buyers, and little 
interest shown even when concessions 
from asking prices have been quoted. 

Salesmen in close touch with the situ- 
ation state that the strikes still in force 
at various textile centers in New Eng- 
land are seriously affecting the flour 
market. Some of them go so far as to 
say that they dread to pay the usual 
periodical visits to their customers in the 
small towns, on account of the depressed 
feeling so prevalent. The retailer sees 
no use in buying flour when it is impos- 


sible to sell to the consumer, who is un- 
able to pay for it. 

The railroad strike has not had any 
appreciable effect upon transit condi- 
tions up to the present time. Receivers 
state that shipments are coming forward 
without delay and in the usual time. 
Conditions in New England are normal 
so far as shipments from the West are 
concerned, 

At the close of the week, flour here is 
unsettled, with prices a shade lower on 
all grades, compared with a week ago. 
It looks like a continued good demand 
for hard winter wheat flours, with spring 
and soft winter grades continuing dull, 
and some pressure to sell. Corn meal a 
trifle higher, but demand slow. Oatmeal 
quiet and unchanged. 


MR. COBB LEAVES BOSTON 


John C. Cobb, Jr., for the past 10 
years manager of the Boston and Port- 
land branches of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., will, after Aug. 1, devote all 
of his time to the Portland branch. The 
starting of the company’s new mill at 
Atchison, Kansas, together with the 
rapid increase of its spring wheat flour 
business, makes necessary a closer su- 
pervision of this territory. Mr. Cobb’s 
departure from Boston will be regretted 
by his friends in the flour trade. E. 
Russell Tolman, of the Baltimore branch 
of the company, will assume management 
of the Boston branch, taking effect 
Aug. 1. 

” * 

The Jacobs Baking Co., Inc., Spring- 
field, Mass., is a new concern, with a 
capital of $20,000. 

Louis W. DePass. 


PHILADELPHIA 


PurLapevPpHia, Pa., July 29.—There 
was little trading in flour during the past 
week, the confidence of buyers being dis- 
turbed by fluctuations in wheat, and lim- 
its on some grades were reduced about 
25c bbl. Buyers were a little anxious 
over the railroad strike, but continue to 
confine their purchases to small lots for 
prompt shipment. Soft winter flours were 
available at lower figures, particularly the 
near-by product, but the decline did not 
stimulate buying. 

NOTES 

Amos L. Ebert, former flour mill pro- 
prietor, is dead at Pottsville, Pa., aged 72. 

Edmund E. Delp, of Bourbon, Ind., 
head of the E. E. Delp Grain Co., is 
spending a few days here looking after 
the interests of his firm. 

There will be a meeting of the feed 
committee of the Commercial Exchange 
on Aug. 2 for the purpose of discussing 
proposed changes in feed rules. 

A purse of $20 was raised by the mem- 
bers of the Commercial Exchange and 
presented to the veteran gate tender, Jo- 
seph Haasz, who starts today on a week’s 
vacation. 

Among visitors on ’change this week 
were J. W. Rice, representing the Froed- 
tert’ Malting & Grain Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., and J. F. Armstrong, of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. 

SamueEt S. DanlieELs. 


PITTSBURGH 


PittspurcH, Pa., July 29.—Country 
buyers are coming out now, and jobbers 
report an excellent business. Southwest- 
ern mills are cutting prices. 

Quotations this week: hard winter 
short patents $7.35@7.55, standard pat- 
ents $6.90@7; spring short patents $7.50 
@7.65, standard patents $7@7.15,—all 
98’s, cotton, f.o.b., Pittsburgh. Soft win- 
ters were quoted at $5, 98’s, cotton, Pitts- 
burgh deliyery. 

There was little change in feed prices, 
and buyers are expecting lower rates. 
Quotations: spring bran $22@22.50; 
standard middlings, $24.50@25; flour 
middlings, $80@31; red dog, $36.50@ 
37.50; low grade, $37.50,—all f.o.b., Pitts- 
burgh. 

NOTES 

D. G. Bamford, Bamford Milling Co., 
Midway, Pa., visited his friends in Pitts- 
burgh this week. 

Herman Koch, Pittsburgh jobber, is 
spending the week end in bass fishing 
along the Potomac River. 

The flour mills of J. E. Pritts, Scott- 
dale, were destroyed Sunday with a loss 


» 1 per cent lower than in March, 
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of $40,000. It was said that business will 
be resumed at once. 

H. J. Wilhelm, Pittsburgh representa- 
tive of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
has returned from Kansas City. He is 
enthusiastic over the crop outlook in the 
Southwest. 

Franklin J. Connolly has opened offices 
in the Jenkins Arcade as an independent 
flour and feed salesman. He formerly 
was connected with the Taylor Brokerage 
Co., and has been in the flour and feed 
business for more than 20 years. 

The Clarion River hydroelectric proj- 
ect, which has done preliminary work for 
more than five years, will begin actual 
construction within a few months. ‘The 
company intends to build three dams 
which will furnish 264,000 horsepower. 
The Clarion River is in western Pennsyl- 
vania, about 80 miles north of Pitts- 
burgh. There is considerable talk among 
flour men of constructing one or more 
flour mills in the vicinity of one of the 
dams. 





BARGE LINE IN ARGENTINA 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 29.—Considera- 
tion is being given to the establishment 
of a system of barges in Argentina simi- 
lar to that now in use on the Mississippi 
River, according to E. A. Woodward, 
president of Chadwick, Weir & Co., Ltd., 
Buenos Aires, who has been in New Or- 
leans making a study of the Mississippi 
River line. Mr. Woodward is quoted as 
follows in an interview: 

“The conditions on the River Plate and 
its tributaries, the Parana and the Para- 
guay, are practically the same as those 
of the Mississippi and Warrior rivers, 
and the length of the haul is almost 
identical. To date there is but one 
barge line running on the Plate, and it is 
old-fashioned in equipment, being like all 
South American lines, about 50 years be- 
hind the United States in equipment 
and management. As the natural way to 
bring freight into Paraguay from Ar- 
gentina is by water, I am interested in 
seeing the development which has heen 
carried out on the Mississippi-Warrior 
line introduced in the Plate River sys- 
tem. The Argentine government is in- 
terested in developing the rivers south 
of the Plate, so it is not likely that a 
barge line on the Plate would receive 
subsidies, but I believe it would prove 
as successful as it has here.” 


W. G. Martin, Jr. 





ITALY’S FOOD CONTROL ABOLISHED 

Wasuinoton, D. C., July 29.—By a 
series of decrees the office of food con- 
troller in Italy has been abolished, free- 
dom of trade restored, and rationing re- 
pealed, although the government stil! re- 
tains supervision over the prices of cer- 
tain commodities, cabled reports to the 
Department of Commerce indicate. Of 
the articles decontrolled the most im- 
portant is wheat. Under the system in 
force up to Aug. 1, 1921, the importa- 
tion, purchase and distribution of wheat, 
both foreign and home grown, was re- 
served to the government. On Aug. | 
the control was removed from the hiome 
market, and growers were permitted to 
sell to any one and at any price. On 
September 1 the import restrictions on 
wheat were removed and freedom of 
private trade restored. For the pres- 
ent no duty is payable on imports of 
wheat. 

In order to steady the price, the gov- 
ernment has undertaken to supply a!! the 
wheat required, at a certain figure, but 
so far it has suffered no financial loss. 
The price of ordinary bread made from 
flour milled at 75 to 78 per cent is fixed 
by the local authorities but, in addition, 
many types of fine and fancy bread are 
made, and are sold at prices which are 
not controlled. 

JoHN Marrin sn. 





CHANGE IN COST OF LIVING 
Department of Labor statistics for the 
United States show that in June, 1922, 
the cost of living was 66.6 per cent higher 
than in December, 1913, 23 per cent lower 
than in June, 1920, and two cate bo 
Food was somewhat higher in June ‘han 
in March; clothing, fuel and light, furn! 
ture and miscellaneous items were slight- 
ly lower. Housing figures were the same 
in June as in March. 
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All classes of buyers in Pacific north- 
western markets look for lower prices for 
new crop flour, and are therefore buying 
only when obliged to do so. Bakers are 
generally taken care of into the new crop, 
and while distributors of family flour 
are carrying light stocks, they refuse to 
increase them at prices prevailing for old 
crop products, 

Demand for Pacific flours from other 
states is meager, and prices are out of 
line with new crop quotations of middle 
western soft wheat millers. 

There is a moderate oriental demand 
for flour, and a small parcel business 
continues to be worked both to Japan and 
Hongkong. North China ports have been 
in the market, and a considerable part of 
the Japanese demand of the last 60 days 
has moved to those markets via Japan 
on account of the lack of regular direct 
sailings from this coast. Few mills are 
offering old crop flour for export, as 
wheat supplies are very low in the Pacific 
Northwest. The prevailing range of of- 
fers of new crop export straights, f.o.b., 
American seaboard, basis cotton 14’s, is 
$5@5.10 bbl, and $5.30@5.40 for cut-off. 

United Kingdom and continental de- 
mand continues. negligible. 

Top patents, basis cotton 98's, carloads, 
Pacific seaboard, are quoted: Dakota, 
$8.15@9.10 bbl; Montana, $7.45@7.95; 
Washington, made from Montana and/or 
Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, $7.55@ 
8.25. 

Washington bakers patent, cotton 98’s, 
$7.25@7.35 bbl; blue-stem family patent, 
basis 49’s, $7.80@8. 

The millfeed market is easier and $1 
lower for the week. Washington mill-run 
is quoted at $29@30 ton in mixed cars to 
jobbers; Montana mixed feed $26@26.50, 
and Montana low grade $38@39. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
= as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 





Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 52,800 29,305 56 
Last week ........ 52,800 ° 25,851 49 
Year ago ......... 52,800 * 19,805 38 
TWo years ago 52,800 10,370 20 
Three years ago.... 52,800 8,880 16 
Four years BGO... 4,800 «ss seucs ee 
Five years ago..... 40,800 11,992 41 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
iaseele, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

’ capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 14,090 25 
Last week ........ 57,000 17,293 30 
Year ago ......... 87,000 20,412 36 
Two years ago..... 57,000 7,501 13 
Three years ago.... 57,000 =... ss 
Four years ago.... 57,000 10,834 18 
Five years ee 57,000 18,683 32 


Twenty-nine interior mills of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, for the 
two weeks ended July 22, 1922, with a 
two weeks’ capacity of 159,960 bbls of 
flour, made 31,658, or 20 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 27,514 made the previous 
fortnight by 31 mills with a two weeks’ 
Capacity of 165,360 bbls, or 17 per cent 
of capacity. 


WAREHOUSE LIABILITY 


The State grain inspection department 
has received an opinion from the attorney 
general's office that a warehouse company 
'S not an insurer of grain stored with it 
and cannot be held liable for shortage in 
Weight caused by long storage, nor has 
the state authority to aed owner 
of infected wheat to remove it, though 


the warehouse company can force removal 
by terminating the storage contract. 


LOSSES THROUGH SUMMER FALLOW 


Henry F. Holtz, soil physicist Washing- 
ton State College, stated recently that 
“analyses by the soil department shows 
that 22 per cent of the nitrogen and 34 
per cent of the organic matter have been 
lost in 40 years of cropping by the sum- 
mer fallow and wheat system of farming. 
The organic matter that is left is becom- 
ing more resistant to decay and, conse- 
quently, less nitrogen is being made avail- 
able under the same climatic and _ soil 
conditions we have had in the past. This 
means that the yields of wheat will gradu- 
ally decrease under present farming 
methods. 

“Straw has been considered valuable 
in organic matter maintenance, but it has 
been found, on the contrary, to be of lit- 
tle value in this regard. To increase the 
organic matter and nitrogen, crop resi- 
dues and fertilizers must be returned 
which contain a high per cent of nitro- 
gen, as nitrogen is the fundamental basis 
upon which organic matter maintenance 
depends. This can best be done by grow- 
ing legumes, which have a high nitrogen 
content, or supplementing straw with a 
high nitrogen fertilizer.” 


NOTES 


J. E. Macfarlane, general manager 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, was in Seattle last Saturday. 

Paul H. Lovelace, Seattle representa- 
tive Montana Flour Mills Co., is visiting 
the company’s head office at Lewistown, 
Mont. 

The American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Co., a subsidiary of the United American 
Lines, will hereafter make calls at Gulf 
ports in its intercoastal service. 

The North Pacific Millers’ Association 
has agreed that the premium on sacked 
wheat should be 4c bu over bulk, which is 
the differential adopted by the North- 
west Grain Dealers’ Association. Grain 
bags are selling at 1014c, July buyers. 


The intercoastal service of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Co. will be inaugurated 
by the sailing of the Santa Malta from 
New York Aug. 5, due at Seattle about 
Sept. 1. Four 10,000-ton ships will be 
operated in this service, with monthly 
sailings. W. R. Grace & Co. will handle 
the ships at Seattle. 


Ocean space for flour and wheat for the 
Orient is scarce for August and Septem- 
ber shipment, and rates are firmer. Some 
space is, however, being secured at $4 
ton from exporters who are releasing en- 
gagements. The asking price of inde- 
pendent lines for October is $4.50 ton at 


* Seattle and $5 at Portland. 


The Dayton, Wash., mill of the Port- 
land Flouring Mills Co., which had been 
shut down for an indefinite period, will 
resume operating on account of the recent 
destruction by fire of the company’s mill 
at Prescott, Wash. The company plans 
to operate this year in addition its mills 
at Portland, Tacoma and Spokane. 





LOS ANGELES 


Los AnceEtes, Cat., July 29.—The plant 
of the Wallace Baking Co., formerly the 
Eighty-Eight Stores Baking Co., 1119 
West Twenty-fifth Street, has been closed 
by its creditors. The plan of this concern 
was to sell stock to grocers, who in turn 
would favor the bread manufactured 
by it. > 

fe J. Welvile and J. P. Swartney have 
leased the Flavo flour mill, at Santa Bar- 
bara, which has been idle for the past 
two years. Feed milling machinery is to 
be added to the plant. 

The San Fernando Grain & Supply Co. 


has been incorporated, with capital stock 
of $75,000. 


MONTANA 


Great Faris, Mont., July 29.—Grain 
prices once more turned flour quotations 
downward this week after a period of 
some strength in the local market. On 
Monday the price was cut from $8.25 bbl 
to $8. Because of the limited demand, it 
is considered probable in local circles 
that no marked change may be expected 
until the railroad problem has been set- 
tled. Patent flour is quoted at $8 bbl, 
and first clear at $6, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots; bran, $26 
ton, and standard middlings $28, same 
terms. 

NOTES 

According to Lee Bennett, one of the 
big grain raisers of the Custer County 
corn belt, there will be the largest corn 
crop in that section this year that ever 
has been grown there. 

Montana needs 3,500 harvest hands to 
help handle its wheat crop, according to 
a survey by the commissioner of agri- 
culture, the state agricultural college and 
the United States farm labor bureau. 
The problem is made difficult by the fact 
that the Dakotas are calling for 15,000 
men, and the supply is somewhat limited. 

Joun A. Curry. 


UTAH 

Ocpven, Utan, July 29.—Interest of 
the grain dealers and flour millers of the 
intermountain states for the past two 
days has been centralized on the Ogden 
Grain Exchange trading floor, formally 
opened for business today. Hopeful an- 
ticipation that some 1922 wheat might 
be offered in the first tradings and give 
a view as to crop price prospects was 
set aside when the shipments arrived and 
only last year’s wheat appeared on the 
market. 

Wheat prices for the week were 
slightly lower, and receipts very small. 
Grain men believe that within twa weeks 
there will be material increase through 
handling of the first shipments of this 
year’s crop. 

Explaining the wide variation or 
spread of the Ogden cash grain quota- 
tions, the grain exchange has stated that 
these are not only based upon gluten 
content but also arrived at by deducting 
freight from terminal market, to which 
our surplus might happen to be run- 
ning to initial point of shipment of car, 
adding thereto freight to Ogden. This 
also is stated to account for the seeming 
differential price between Utah and 
Idaho wheat. 

Cash prices today: Utah winter wheat, 
No. 1 | tae hard, 99c@$1.09 bu; Utah 
white wheat, No. 2 soft, 81@91c; No. 1 
hard 77@97c; Idaho winter wheat, No. 
1 dark hard $1.02@1.14, No. 1 hard 94@ 
96c; Idaho hard spring wheat, No. 1 
dark northern $1.10@1.20, No. 1 north- 
ern 89@99c; Idaho winter wheat, No. 2 
soft white 84@94c, No. 1 hard white 
90c@$1; Idaho white feed oats, 38-lb, 
bulk, $1.85@1.90 per 100 lbs; eastern 
corn, No. 2 yellow $1.4414,@146Y, per 
100 lbs, No. 2 mixed $1.421,@1.4414, 


NOTES 


Joseph M. Parker, manager of the 
Sperry Flour Co. who has been in 
Louisiatfla, Tennessee, Mississippi and 
other southern states for two weeks, is 
expected to return to Ogden this week. 

That a process has been devised for 
saving additional sugar from the mo- 
lasses which has been a_ practically 
worthless byproduct of beet sugar fac- 
tories is announced by the United States 


- Syrup Co., following tests at the Spring- 


ville-Mapleton Sugar Co. plant at Spring- 
ville, Utah. The process was devised 
by Heber C. Cutler, who has been agri- 
cultural chemist of the Utah-Idaho 
Sugar Co. 

Utah’s supreme court has been peti- 
tioned to grant a writ of review in the 
case of E. L. Staker vs. the Industrial 
Commission of Utah, individual mem- 
bers of the board, the Sperry Flour Co. 
and the Continental Casualty Co. The 
petitioner seeks the review from the or- 
der of the industrial commission deny- 
ing him compensation under state laws. 
Staker alleges he was injured Oct. 25, 
1921, while employed by the Sperry 
Flour Co., as the result of a strain from 
lifting a 140-lb sack of flour. He was 
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denied compensation, both at a hearing 
and a rehearing. 

Sea gulls have come to the rescue of 
Utah farmers in 1922 as they did to the 
Mormon pioneers, by devouring thou- 
sands of huge crickets which have in- 
fested fields in the northern part of this 
state. Boy Scouts have enlisted in the 
drive against the crickets, and state ag- 
ricultural experts have joined in the 
campaign. Belief that the crickets’ ac- 
tivities can be held to limited areas is 
expressed by the experts. 

Under direction of the Utah Manufac- 
turers’ Association and with the com- 
mercial organizations of Salt Lake City, 
Ogden, Logan, Provo, Lehi, Brigham, 
Springville and other cities participat- 
ing, there will be an intermountain de- 
velopment outing at Saltair, the best 
known Utah summer resort, on Aug. 23. 
One of the buildings will be utilized for 
industrial displays, including a large 
showing of flour mill products. 

W. E. Zuppann. 


OREGON 

PorTLAND, Orecon, July 29.—The flour 
market had a moderate amount of busi- 
ness this week, but the buying was all 
to fill early needs. Prices were generally 
on a steady basis at $7.75 for family 
patents, $7.55 for bakers hard wheat, 
and $7.35 for bakers blue-stem patents. 
The export demand was limited. 

Millfeeds were steady, with a fair 
trade, and light stocks on hand. Mill- 
run is listed at $34 ton, and middlings 
at $41. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 57,000 18,026 31 
Last week ........ 57,000 18,965 33 
\ ff oer 48,000 22,352 46 
Two years ago..... 48,000 19,384 40 
Three years ago.... 42,600 18,374 43 
Four years ago.... 40,500 10,101 26 
Five years ago..... 33,000 3,540 11 


There was not so much buying in the 
wheat market this week. Only one ex- 
‘porter was active, and the mills ap- 
parently have filled their early require- 
ments. Closing bids at the exchange: 
hard white, $1.10 bu; soft white, white 
club, hard winter and northern spring, 
$1.08; red Walla, $1.05. 

Coarse grains were steady at $36 ton 
for white oats, $34 for gray oats, $28 
for brewing barley, $26.50 for feed bar- 
ley and $30 for eastern yellow corn. 

NOTES 

The McCaull-Dinsmore Co., of Minne- 
apolis, has opened an office in this city, 
with G. A. Bailey, who has been in 
charge of the Helena, Mont., office, as 
manager. 


Walter J. Robinson was_ re-elected 
president, and H. J. Herman secretary, 
of the Northwest Wheat Growers, Asso- 
ciated, which has its headquarters here. 
George C. Jewett remains as manager. 


Flour and wheat bookings for October 
sailings of Shipping Board vessels op- 
erated by the Columbia-Pacific Shipping 
Co. to the Orient will be on a minimum 
basis of $5 ton, an advance of $1 over 
ruling rates. 


James W. Church, chief grain inspec- 
tor of the grain inspection department 
of the Oregon Public Service Commis- 
sion, submitted his resignation this week. 
Mr. Church has been with the grain in- 
spection department since it was organ- 
ized in May, 1917. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





RUSSIAN DUTY ON FOODSTUFFS 


The Russian Council of People’s Com- 
missars has withdrawn customs duties on 
practically all important foodstuffs re- 
ceived in parcels post packages by indi- 
viduals or in packages or consignments 
by relief organizations, according to a 
notice received by the Post Office De- 
partment. A short time ago the Soviet 
government lifted its limitation of two 
parcels post packages a month to any 
individual. The duties are lifted until 
Jan. 1, 1923. Foodstuffs admitted under 
these regulations include butter, cheese, 
chocolate, fish, flour and grain, fruits, 
berries, macaroni, meats, milk, potato 
flour, rice, sago, sugar, tea, vegetables, 
vegetable oils, and vermicelli. 
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Flour demand continues extremely 
light, and general operating conditions 
are quite unsatisfactory. Quotations are 
varied, with the result that some unnec- 
essarily cheap offers have been made. 
Inquiries from domestic markets consti- 
tute the greater part of what activity 
the mills are enjoying. These, however, 
are scattered, and usually only for small 
amounts. Despite the possibility of fur- 
ther embargoes, buyers are still seeming- 
ly unmoved in their determination to buy 
no further in advance than necessity re- 
quires. 

The coal shortage and railroad strike 
are having an increasing effect upon the 
operating conditions of the mills in this 
territory. Some located at interior 
points, which have enjoyed a fair vol- 
ume of business lately, report they are 
unable to obtain sufficient cars to take 
care of this business. Reserve stocks 
of coal are very low. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patents, $7.35@7.75 per 140 
Ibs, jute, St. Louis; standard patent 
$7.20@7.50, first clear $5.15@5.75; hard 
winter short patent $6.35@6.60, straight 
$5.75@6.20, first clear $4.35@4.90; soft 
winter short patent $6@6.20, straight 
$5.10@5.35, first clear $4.10@4.60. 

MILLFEED 

The market is quiet and easy. Coun- 
try milis report a g demand, which 
is taking practically all of their offer- 
ings. The output of the larger mills is 
limited, which is serving to keep up the 
present price level, despite the light de- 
mand from the larger centers. Hard 
winter bran is quoted at $17@18 ton; 
soft winter bran, $18@19; gray shorts, 
$25@26 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
Te WEE ov evccvncsccccce 33,000 65 
BIG WOE coc crcrscecesess 34,300 68 
Me 6 o04 te iccde eevee $1,100 62 
Te PEGS OOO <ccccccwdces 23,100 46 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
.. -. SA rErerr rere 43,30 56 
BER GIO ccccccccacvecese 39,500 51 
WE GD cageccccadescsces 36,500 47 
We TONGS GES occicscevecs 32,600 42 


BARGE LINE WIDELY USED 

The increasing use of the Mississippi 
River in foreign and domestic commerce 
is clearly shown in an analysis of the 
1921 tonnage of the barge line operating 
between St. Louis and New Orleans. 
Last year goods were sent from more 
than 100 cities in 16 states of the Missis- 
sippi valley down the river to 32 foreign 
countries, while the products of 14 for- 
eign countries came up the river for dis- 
tribution in the valley. 

Missouri led in both exports and im- 
ports, sending 180,487 of the 246,486 tons 
for export, and receiving 34,069 of the 
101,854 tons of imports. Grain was the 
chief export and sisal the chief import. 

The movement of exports and imports 
greatly increased during the latter part 
of 1921, and this increase has been main- 
tained to date this year, indicating that 
figures for the present year will show a 
much wider range of the river’s utility. 


NOTES 


The Merchants’ Exchange will be closed 
Aug. 1, the date of the primary election. 


Southern rice millers challenge the 
estimate of 14,000,000 bags for the 1922 
rice crop as being excessive. 

Martin Ismert, of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, was in St. 
Louis on business. this week. 

A. H. Dillon, of the J. C. Lysle Mill- 
ing Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, was in St. 
Louis, July 25, on his way East. 

A British owned steamship company, 
known as the Mede Line, is now operat- 
ing ships between New Orleans and Hull, 
Leeds and Newcastle. 

The Albert Withers Flour & Feed Co., 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., settled a suit out 
of court this week with the Buhler (Kan- 
sas) Mill & Elevator Co. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-lb sacks, as follows: corn meal, $1.50 
@1.60; cream meal, $1,60@1.70; grits 
and hominy, $1.75@1.85. 

R. F. Hibbard, manager St. Louis of- 
fice of the Coats & Burchard Co., mill 
appraisers, Chicago, has been transferred 
to the firm’s Cleveland office. ; 

C. Earl Drake, of Farnum, Winter & 
Co., has applied for membership in the 
Merchants’ Exchange, on transfer of 
certificate from Alexander Keith. 

The plant of the Lincoln (Ark.) Flour 
Milling Co. was recently burned, en- 
tailing a loss estimated at $10,000. The 
company will not rebuild at present. 

W. M. Miller, of the Miller-Davidson 
Flour Co., St. Louis, has returned from 
Denver, having visited the principal 
wheat centers of Kansas while en route. 

Don C. Graham, assistant sales man- 
ager of the Sheffield-King Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, was in St. Louis the first 
of the week on his way to southern mar- 
kets. 

Truman L. Dews, mail manager for 
the Ralston Purina Mills, St. Louis, was 
arrested Thursday, charged with steal- 
ing postage stamps from the company 
totaling approximately $3,000. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour $5.20@5.30, standard 
patent _ $5.05@5.15, medium $4.90@5, 
straight $4.60@4.80, pure dark $4@4.20, 
rye meal $4.10@4.25. 

The Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
has published the following, dated July 
24: “Until further notice we will not 
accept any carload freight, except live 
stock and erishable, from connections 
for jesweneling via our line from East 
St. Louis.” 


The St. Louis Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation has filed an answer to the com- 
plaint of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion that the association has collected 
and circulated a list said to include the 
names of manufacturers who do and who 
do not guarantee prices against decline. 


In order to insure a uniform charge 
for riot or strike insurance, the board 
of directors of the Merchants’ Exchange, 
St. Louis, recently adopted a _ regula- 
tion fixing a charge of 71,c on each $100 
valuation or fraction thereof on each 
car of grain consigned to this market. 
The regulation became effective imme- 
diately. 


Effective immediately the United 
States Shipping Board quotes the fol- 
lowing rates on heavy grain from Gulf 
ports: July seaboard, west coast Italy 
16c per 100 lbs, French Mediterranean 
16c, Adriatic ports 19c; August sea- 
board, west coast Italy 18¢ per 100 lbs, 
French Mediterranean 18c, Adriatic 
ports 2lc. 





The United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation reports a 
record oe trip by the President 
Madison, of t Admiral Line, from 


Yokohama to Seattle. The vessel sailed 
from..Yokohama July 8, and arrived at 
Seattle July 18, 3:40 p.m., the time of 
passage being 10 days 40 minutes. She 
carried silk valued at $5,000,000. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., July 29.—Despite 
the fact that shipments have been de- 
layed in transit, due to strike conditions, 
and that stocks of flour are not large, 
buyers are unwilling to book at present 
figures. Mills have recently advanced 
their prices 15@20c, but the trade in 
general looks for lower prices, due to 
reports of quality wheat and bumper 
crops throughout the country. 

Millfeed was in brisk demand, and or- 
ders for bran and shorts specified imme- 
diate shipment. This, however, was 
caused by the strike, as the trade was 
anxious to stock up in the event of tie- 
ups in transportation. Lower prices 
have recently been quoted, bran being 
offered at $19@20 ton. Any betterment 
in the railroad controversy at an early 
date will result in lower prices. 

Prices quoted here by mills, basis 98-Ib 
cottons: spring wheat flour, 95 per cent 
patent $7.75@8, short patents $8.05@ 
8.50, fancy clears $6.80@7; hard winter 
wheat, new Oklahoma, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $5.90@6.10, short patents $6.20@ 
6.60; new Kansas, 95 per cent patent 
$6. 10@6. 30, short patents $6.40@6.70; old 
Kansas, 95 per cent patent $6.50@6. 80, 
short patents $6.80@7.20; soft winter 
wheat flour, 95 per cent patent $6.40@ 
6.65, short patents $6.70@7.15; white corn 
flour, in 100-lb sacks, $1.85@1.90. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, reported by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow and No. 2 white 
48c; No. 3 white, 45c. Wheat bran, per 
100 Ibs, on track, $1.10. 

Corn products, per 100 Ibs, as quoted 
by local dealers, in bulk, sacked: cream 
meal, $2.90; grits, fine and coarse, $2.05; 
corn meal, $1.90; corn flour, $1.90. 

Inspections since July 1: wheat, ex- 
port, 1,967 cars; corn, export 152, local 
171; oats, export 10, local 64; barley, ex- 
port 5, local 2; rye, local, 26. Inspected 


outward on shipboard: wheat, 24,000 
bus; corn, 102,857. 
Stock in elevators: wheat, 1,286,000 


bus; corn, 62,000; oats, 2,000; rye, 40,000; 
barley, 1,000. 
* * 

Frank H. Jones, representing the 
Pinckneyville (Ill.) Milling Co., is a visi- 
tor here. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

DututnH, Minn., July 31.—During 
most of the week the wheat market has 
been firm and premiums higher, so that 
no change in flour prices is quoted. De- 
mand has been very quiet, except that an 
occasional user, becoming nervous over 
the possibilities of failing to get supplies 
because of the railroad strike, urges quick 
shipment. Mills are gradually adjusting 
themselves to the new crop basis. 

Shipping directions are ample to keep 
mills working. Some delav has been en- 
countered in getting wheat switched to 
mills, but it has not approached serious 
proportions. 

Durum flour has been in slow demand, 
with only occasional sales. Buyers gen- 
erally seem inclined to feel that, with the 
large crop grown and that is now assured 
beyond 
cession in prices. There is some inquiry 
for new crop flour, but no sales. Those 
having outstanding contracts are calling 
for shipment. 

Rye flour dead, with local users the 
only buyers and sales very light. 

Millfeed continues to drag, with a light 
demand and no sign of life in the in- 
quiry. é 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
., fe . MePEVeRereRrres 23,605 64 
Last week -+ 15,815 42 
Last year -. 16,545 45 
pS.) Pere 19,545 53 


. NOTES 

E. T. Douglass, of the Superior Central 
elevators, Buffalo, was here last week. 

J. C. Andrews and R. F. Nichols, of 
Minneapolis, were here last week on their 
way home from an outing. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, is now firmly fixed at 3c per bu, 
with 21,c the rate to Georgian Bay ports. 


oubt, there will be a sharp re- - 


_ December 





August 2, 1922 


Corn is moving out rapidly, last week's 
shipments amounting to 1,263,000 bus, 
Receipts were 590,000 bus, and stocks at 
the close of the week were 828,000 bus. 


Corn buyers have advanced their limits 
and are now paying 2c under Chicago 
September, a gain of %c. Considerable 
corn is still coming in, but the movement 
has slowed up. 


Stocks of wheat at the close of !ast 
week were down to about 350,000 biis, 
shipments having aggregated 691,000 bus, 
and receipts 371,000. Of the shipments, 
540,000 bus were durum. 


Oats still lead in the number of bushels 
among the grains in elevators, the total at 
the end of the week being 943,000. Not 
much was shipped last week, but a laryer 
amount will probably go out this week. 


Prospects for heavy shipping this week 
are good, the elevators expecting to move 
out about 2,000,000 bus. This would 
bring stocks of grain to smaller propor- 
tions than for a long time, unless re- 
ceipts are liberal. 


The cash wheat market has been slow 
the past week. In spring, arrivals hve 
been light and the mills have taken pric- 
tically all, the prices being based upon 
Minneapolis. In durum, the mills have 
taken the good grades, paying good j)re- 
miums, and elevators have cared for the 
balance. The price basis has been read- 
justed, and to arrive has especially fa!len 
off. No. 1 amber spot is 17¢ over Scp- 
tember, No. 2 l5c over. No. 2 amber. to 
arrive first half of August, is quoted at 
12¢ over, and to arrive in August 8c over. 
No. 2 mixed brings 4c over for to arrive 
in first half of August and Septeniber 
price for to arrive in August. No. | red 
is down 2c to 4c over. 

F. G. Cartson. 





Canada—Milling in May 


Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Canada 
in May, 1922, as reported by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 








East West Total 
Wheat ......... 2,858,073 2,529,613 5,357.686 
.. Serres es 209,085 349,021 5 106 
DOE kncteenss 7,448 2,523 971 
BOO < sedesesodece 2,841 nae S41 
GOP cccccvceccs 105,236 15,361 = 120,597 
Mixed grain ... 355,664 29,649 355,313 

Preliminary statement of the produc re- 
sulting from the above grindings in May, 
1922: 

Wheat flour, bbls— East . West Total 
Manitoba 1 patent 143,060 193,471 355,531 
Manitoba 2 patent 167,411 192,113 355,524 
Ont. wint. straight 19,075  ...... 19,075 
All others ....... 287,752 152,507 411,259 

Totals, flour ... 617,298 638,091 1,1°5,389 

Feed, tons— East West otal 
Low grade flour...... 1,986 2,643 629 
rrr 9,185 9,491 15,676 
Shorts and middlings. 12,804 10,791 595 
All other offal ....... 862 1,508 370 
Other cereals, 

lbs— East West Total 
Oatmeal ...... 554,450 386,726 941,176 
Rolled oats ... 892,768 3,581,687 4,! 1,455 
Barley, pot and 

pearl ....... 71,911 39,690 1:1,601 
Rye meal ..... 108,388 ...... 115,388 
Corn flour and = 

DE susecones 442,101 36,456 {55,557 
Ground feed 7 

SUGIMS cccces 26,153,804 6,696,730 32,800,534 

Total products in the months of Jai ary, 


February, March and April, 1922 (000's »mit- 
ted): 

Wheat flour, bbls— Jan. Feb. Mch. April 
Manitoba 1 patent. 359 415 408 316 








Manitoba 2 patent. 324 379 364 274 
Ont. wint. straight. 22 30 39 23 
All others ......... 477 488 442 385 
Total flour ...... 1,182 1,312 1,253 999 
Feed, tons— 
Low grade flour ... 5 6 6 4 
BE, 00040 040-0490 19 22 21 11 
Shorts and mid- e 
NN 3 a:04604s0% 26 27 26 20 
All other offal..... 2 3 4 6 
Other cereals, lbs— aie 
eee Ore 1,257 1,630 785 1,038 
Rolled oats ....... 6,928 8,926 8,919 368 
Barley, pot and 
oS 2 ee 217 311 167 99 
Ry@ Meal ...cccces 144 74 165 50 
Corn flour and 
SE ect écrsseen 675 1, 118 so7 2,114 
188 13 


Buckwheat flour. 70 
Ground feed grains ‘42, 232 36, rth 53,742 


Total wheat flour output for the 
months of the crop year 1921-22, in ba 


September 
OOCODSP ce ccccccccccccccevesessers 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, JULY 29 


FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 
mereOORRR, 0004000 65d00cc0se bee $8.80 @8.90 
Spring patents, jute .........+5+- 7.40@7.90 
Spring straights, jute .........++. 7.10@7.50 
Spring clears, jute ....-..eseeeeee 5.10@5.60 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ........ 3.25@3.50 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.... 8.00@8.25 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ........ $6.00@6.60 
Patent, 95 per cent .......eeeeeees 5.60@6.00 
Clear, Kansas, jute ..... TeTTT TTT. 4.80@5.20 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ..... eececce $5.50@6.00 
Straight, southern, jute ....... «-» 5,830@6.70 


Clear, southern, jute ..........++. 4.40@4.70 


RYDB FLOUR 

Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $4.30@4.80 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ - 4.30@4.80 

WHEAT—Receipts, 3,114 cars, compared 
with 3,973 last year. Prices irregular. Ex- 
port demand active, with sales for the week 
of 5,000,000 bus, mostly to exporters. Sales 
to go to store, 350,000 bus. Deliveries on July 
contract for month to July 29 were 1,423,000 





bus. Compared with September, premiums 
closed as follows: 

1 red 3% @4e over 1 da h 7@8c over 
2red 2% @3%c over 2 dh 6@7c over 
3red Sept. tol1%ec un 3 dh 5@6c over 

4 red 1@8ec under 4 dah 4@5c over 

1 hd 4's@5%ec over 1y h 3@4c over 

2 hd 4% @5%ec over 2 y h 2@4c over 

3 hd 4@4%c over 3 y h 1@2c over 

4 hd 2@3c over 4y h %@lc over 

1n 5@20c over 1 dn 25@35c over 
2n Sept. to 15ec over 2 dn 15@25c over 

3 n 5c un to 10¢c ov 3 dn 10@13c over 
4n10c un to 8c over 44n 8c un to 10c ov 


Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons; 


This week Last week Last year 


lred. 110 @115 118%@117% 121% @129 
2 red. 108% @114 112% @118% 120% @128% 
Lhd. 109% @117 114% @121% 121% @130 
2hd. 109% @116 114 


@120% 121% @129% 
ldh. 116%@118__—..... r errr 
CORN—Receipts for week, 1,068 cars, com- 
pared with 1,206 last year. Cash prices held 
well, averaging higher. Export and domes- 


tic trade increased. Stocks are decreasing. 
Sales for week, 4,580,000 bus. Deliveries on 
July contracts for four weeks, 10,532,000 bus, 
Cash prices for the week, with comparisons: 
This week Last week Last year 
1 mix... 64% @65 65 @65% 62%@65% 
2 mix... 63% @65% 64 @65% 62 @65 
3 mix... 63 @64% 62%@65% 61% @62% 
4 mix... 634% @64% 63 @64% ....@61 
5 mix. 62% @63% 63% @63% Ter, ern 
6 mix... 61% @64 61 @63% 56 @59 
lyellow. 64% @65% 64% @66 62% @66 
2 yellow. 63% @65% 4% @66 62% @65% 
3 yellow. 63% @65% 62% @65% 61% @64 
4 yellow. 683% @64% 63 @65% -@61 
Syellow. 63 @64% 62% @64% ....@.... 
6 yellow. 62% @64% 61% @64% 56%@59 
l white. 64 @65% 64% @66 62% @65% 
2 white. 64 @65% 64% @65% seed 44 
3 white. 63% @65 63% @65% ---@62% 
4 white. 634% @64% 63 @65 coveMeses 
5 white. 62% @64% 62%@64% ....@.. 
6 white. 62% @64% 61%@64 58 @58% 
OATS--Export and export.demand better, 
with larger sales. Deliveries on July con- 
tract f four weeks, 7,204,000 bus. Heavy 
oats dcclined. No. 2 white, 2@5%c over 


September; No. 8 white, %c under to 1(%c 


over Seprember. Receipts for week, 708 cars, 
compar: with 2,272 last year. Cash prices, 
with comparisons: 

This week Last week Last year 
1 white. 36% @40 38 @43 38 @40% 
2 white. 383% @40 35 @43 35% @42 
3 white. 324% @36% 33% @38% 33% @39 
4 whit 31% @35% 32% @38% 31 @37 
YE Receipts, 197 cars, compared with 
J la year. Export demand improved, 

hs 


with s of 400,000 bus. No. 2 ranged 79% 
@S6%4c. compared with 85% @86%c last week 
1@1.31% last-year. July closed at 
ic, September at 78%c, and December 


!Y—Demand moderate. Receipts, 62 
cars, compared with 103 last year. Cash lots 
ranged 50@66c, compared with 58@70c last 
hte ind 50@70c last year. July closed at 
ble toduy, and September at 57%\c. 

ns CORN GOODS—Trade fair. Prices steady. 
orn ir $1.70, yellow and white granulated 
corn meal $1.62%, yellow and white cream 
a. 1.60, pearl and granulated hominy 
ae) oatmeal $2.87%, jute, in car lots, per 

l Rolled oats, $2.55 per 90-lb sack. 


LINSEED MEAL—Trade quiet. Pea size 


cue ine ground quoted at $45 ton, f.0.b., 
ago 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Wee «Ss receipts and shipments of flour and 
Brain (000’s omitted): 
r~-Receipts— -Shipments— 
bine tus 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Whe.’ dng EE 197 266 155 157 
eke it, bus.... 4,286 5,524 1,888 2,240 
Gane’ DUG. sceed 2,258 2,194 4,506 2,968 
ee’ bus..... - 1,680 5,255 1,793 1,600 
ye, bus....... 218 635 eee 80 


Barley, bus.... 160 230 37 52 


DULUTH, JULY 29 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 
1922 1921 

Family patent ........ $7.65@7.85 $9.35 @9.60 
Bakers patent ........ 7.40@7.60 9.00@9.25 
First clear, jute....... 5.40@5.95 7.40@7.85 
Second clear, jute..... 4.25@4.60 5.60@6.10 
No. 2 semolina ........ 6.75@7.00 6.65@6.90 
Durum patent ........ 6.35@6.60 6.40@6.65 

RYB FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per bbl, in cottons: 
pure white, $5.25; No. 2 straight, $4.90; No. 


3 dark, $3.60; No. 5 dark, $5.55; No. 8 rye, 
$4.40. 

WHEAT—Nothing doing in spring futures, 
and the September closed nominally ic higher 
for the week. Cash business very light, due 
to small receipts. Trading in durum has 
been active, and a good deal of outside in- 
terest has been shown. The cash market 
was weak, showing losses of 3@6c, against 
declines of 2c in the July and 1c in the 
September. 

GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 


——— Dark northern———__—_,, 
July No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

24... 120% @126% 116% @121% 108% @114% 
. it} tr % 117% @122% 109% @115% 
26... 121% @127% 117% @122% 109% @115% 
37... 126% @139% 122% @135% 117% @130% 
ae 126 % @139% 122% @135% 117% @130% 


29... 126% @139% 122% @135% 117% @130% 
Amber durum -——Durum—, 
No.1 No.2 No.1 No.2 
SURF BA occcesce - 120% 118% 112% 110% 
OU BO oc cecceses 120% 118% 112% 110% 
SALF BE cccccvces 120% 118% 112% 110% 
SU BT ccccccsss 121 119 113 111 
SOY BB oc ccceccs 117% 115% 110% 108% 
July 29 ......... 117% 115% 110% 108% 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 

cents, per bushel: 
Corn Oats Rye 

July 2 mixed 3 white No.1 Barley 
B6..ce0 60% 285 @30% 78% 43@60 
BO seeeve 60 28 5% @30% 77 43@60 
PETE 59% 29 @31 77% 43@60 
BT severe 60 29% @31% 78 43@60 
ee 61 293% @313% 79% 43@60 
BO. ccc. 60% 29% @31% 78% 43@60 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


Spring -——Durum— 

Sept, uly ept. 
GOIF 26 cccvicees - 114 112 100% 
Se 2 Weseen guns 115 112% 99% 
July 26 ..... . 115 112% 99% 
WOE BE sasancssss 114% 113 100% 
Ge BO ceeeecenss 116 113 100% 
See BO cvcescacen 116 113 100% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

ow Receipts—, -—-Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 

Spring .... 44 129 163 151 183 346 

Durum .... 322 172 268 540 251 346 

Winter . 5 3 oes 


Totals .. 371 751 437 691 1,023 692 
Corn ..... - 591 6 1,263 ee 
OMB ccccce 194 21 4 121 2 
Rye ...... - 171 #186 222 328 60 556 
Barley 62 153 23 117 120 79 
Flaxseed .. 24 76 «4142 26 28 103 


GRAIN STOCKS 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, July 29, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
7-Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1920 1922 1921 1920 


1922 1921 

bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2dkn 
1, 2 nor 1 14 21 25 26 8 
8 dkn l 
3 nor j ae 45 39 8 10 31 
All other 

spring .. 50 32 303 5 16 75 


1,2amd 
1,2dur § 69 17 1654 


All other 

durum .. 229 237 226 118 25 45 
Winter .... 5 75 1 7 291 1 
Mixed ..... oe ee o te 98 148 


Totals .. 353 420 744 335 489 350 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7-—Domestic——, -———-Bonded—_, 

1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
GOPR sccess 829 8 os eo ee oe 
GOW ccscce 943 5,272 15 ve 
 . CE 172 241 229 os oe eo 
Barley .... 98 118 48 4 2 1 
Flaxseed .. 36 921 685 ee 40 7 


FLAXSEED 


Movement of prices has been in sympathy 
with wheat, trading being fairly active at 
times. There have been some signs of coun- 
try selling. Crusher support has not been 
aggressive, but extended on sharp breaks. 
September was especially weak, declining for 
the week 9c; against 4c for October. The 
July declined 7%c. Cash seed weak, sell- 
ing at the close at 5c under the July price. 


ec Close——_,, 

Opening July 30 

July 24 High Low July 29 1921 

July ..$2.52 $2.52 $2.45 $2.45 $2.07% 
Sept. . 2.48 2.48 2.39 2.39% 2.08% 
Oct. .. 2.38 2.38 2.34% 2.34% 2.10% 


MILWAUKEE, JULY 29 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 
Spring patent ....csccccccccccece $7.95 @8.30 
GT BONES ccc cceccoseeessees 7.30@7.85 
WUEOs GUGBE cccccccccsecvccecsaces 6.25 @6.75 


Second clear 4.25 @5.25 
MEMGRS MOO ccc cccrcccerevsvcee 7.20@7.60 
Kansas straight 6.70 @7.25 
BE GO, GED ov cc tecsscecetess 5.15 @5.50 
Rye BOUP, StTOIMAt 2... ccccceseces 
WO BOUT, GORE cose cccccseccccuse 
Camm Bewk, B00 WS <c.cscciccessece 1.65@1.70 
i rrr ee 1.60@1.65 
Comm Grate, 100 TRS 20. cccvevcedess 1.55 @1.65 

MILLFEED—Easier and lower. Demand 
less active. Immediate needs seem to be 
filled. Forward buying slow. Trade slowed 
up perceptibly. Bran off $1@1.50 ton; mid- 
dlings down 50@75c. Premium over bran in- 
creased to $2@2.50 ton. Heavy feed slow 
and nominal. Standard bran, $17@18; winter 
bran, $17@17.50; standard fine middlings, 
$19.50@20; flour middlings, $24@26; red dog, 
$30@32.50; rye feed, $18@19; hominy feed, 
$25.50@26.50; old process oil meal, $45.50@ 
46.50; cottonseed meal, $48.50; gluten feed, 
$28.85,—all in 100-lb sacks. 


WHEAT—Closed steady. Receipts, 25 
cars; last week, 17; last year, 720. Offer- 
ings placed chiefly on previous sales. Good 
demand, spot and to arrive, local and ship- 
ping. Basis stronger on winters, No. 1 hard 
ruling 5c over September price; No. 1 red, 
8c over. Spring firm, with No. 1 dark Da- 
kota northern 26@40c over Minneapolis Sep- 
tember; ordinary northern spring, 5@15c dis- 


count. No. 1 dark Dakota northern closed 
at $1.40@1.54, No. 2 $1.35@1.49, No. 3 $1.24 
@1.45, No. 4 $1.20@1.40, No. 5 $1.14@1.29; 


No. 1 red winter $1.11@1.11%, No. 2 $1.10% 
@1.11, No. 3 $1.09@1.10; No. 1 hard winter 
$1.13@1.13%, No. 2 $1.12% @1.13, No. 3 $1.11 
@1.12; No. 1 mixed $1.10@1.21, No. 2 $1.08@ 
1.09, No. 3 $1.01@1.17, No. 4 §7¢@$1. 13, No. 
5 94@98c. 


RYE—Declined 3@3%c. Receipts, 26 cars; 
last week, 16; last year, 57. Offerings still 
limited and market stronger, with basis im- 
proved. Better demand for export. No. 2 
spot, %@%c over September price; to ar- 
rive, 1c under September bid. No. 1 closed 
at 78% @79%c; No. 2, 78%@78%c; No. 3, 
76@77%c; No. 4, 74@76%e. 

CORN—Closed unchanged. Receipts, 149 
cars; last week, 149; last year, 367. Light 
offerings absorbed by active shipping and 
industrial demand. Basis stronger; No. 2 
white rules 2@2%c over September price; 
No. 2 yellow, 2%c over; No. 2 mixed, 1% 
@2c over. No. 2 white closed at 64% @65c; 
No. 2 yellow, 64% @65c; No. 2 mixed, 64%c. 


OATS—Closed steady. Offerings fair; de- 
mand fair, shipping and local. Cereal mills 
buying choice heavy. Basis steady but lower; 
No. 3 white spot quotable le under to lic 
over September price, as to weight. Receipts, 
224 cars; last week, 207; last year, 569. ‘No. 
3 white closed at 334% @35\c. 


BARLEY—Declined 2@38c. Receipts, 86 
cars; last week, 83; last year, 149. Demand 
good, especially for malting. Offerings mod- 
erate, and some new included. Iowa was 
quoted at 55@65c, as to quality; Wisconsin, 
57@66c; Minnesota, 55@65c; Dakota, 50@ 
65c; feed and rejected, 50@65c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7~Receipts— -Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls.. 61,240 33,850 29,180 18,770 
Wheat, bus. 36,400 969,300 36,525 867,093 


239,555 525,525 329,400 385,760 
459,395 1,203,235 553,216 131,075 


Corn; bus... 
Oats, bus... 


Barley, bus. 115,340 220,935 106,560 32,340 
Rye, bus.... 36,790 77,840 27,180 7,550 
Feed, tons.. 2,160 3,510 4,034 5,244 





KANSAS CITY, JULY 29 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 


flour, basis cotton 98's or jute 140's, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
PES |. cicakaetintsOb-k0ncbe eed eewe $6.20@6.80 
errr rrr ree te ee eo 5.50@6.10 
WUGe SHORE occ ccvevececsecesevocs 4.10@4.50 
BeCONE COMP .ccccscciccvcccesess 3.50@3.75 
MILLFEED—Demand_ considerably less 
brisk, and production of mills heavier. 


Prices down $2 for both bran and shorts. 
Current quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
bran, $14@14.50; brown shorts, $17@18; gray 
shorts, $20@ 22. 

WHEAT —Prices for car lots sagged almost 
every day this week, although there was a 
slight rally on Friday. The market closed 
the week at bottom levels, however, and sales 
were-in some cases 10@12c lower than a 
week ago. Soft wheat advanced 1@2c dur- 
ing the period. The decline in hard varieties 
was attributed to the easier tendency of fu- 
tures, completion of most orders for July 
shipment, and indications that the rail strike 
will be settled next week, which will stimu- 
late movement from the country. Demand 
for hard wheat was only fair, and the supply 
was more than adequate. Competition be- 
tween local and outside mill buyers was less 
active, and they showed more inclination to 
confine purchases to better test, bright, dry 
grain. In some instances premiums were 
paid for this class of wheat over higher pro-. 
tein samples of off color, light weight or 
damp grain. Premiums declined sharply 
during the week, but are still more than 
normal. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.04@1.26, No. 2 $1.03@1.26, No. 3 $1.02@ 
1.25, No. 4 $1@1.23; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.06 


@1.07, No. 2 $1.05@1.06, No. 3 
No. 4 $1@1.01. 

CORN—Light offerings and a fair demand 
advanced prices 1c bu on all varieties. Cash 
prices: white corn, No. 1 58c, No, 2 58c, No. 
3 57%c, No. 4 57c; yellow corn, No. 1 62@ 
62%c, No. 2 62@62%ce, No. 62c, No. 4 61 
@61%c; mixed corn, No. 1 58%c, No. 2 58c, 
No. 3 57@57%c, No. 4 56% @57c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 


$1.02 @1.04, 





1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls. 11,700 23,075 127,700 123,175 
Wh't, bus.4,858,650 6,466,500 2,246,400 2,419,000 
Corn, bus..171,250 313,750 505,000 422,500 
Oats, bus..100,300 212,500 63,000 19,500 
TG, DB... coves BEGOO  ltcwcce 6,600 
3arley, bus 16,500 21,000 26,000 23,400 
Bran, tons. 880 1,540 4,660 4,400 
Hay, tons.. 5,160 2,808 996 828 
ST. LOUIS, JULY 29 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
CD cba cee ke dees Ghee ean $7.35 @7.75 
| PTET CTU erTiTiTi erie 7.20 @7.50 
| Ee ee 6.15 @5.75 

HARD WINTER FLOUR 
LL. , SER EE TERE ULT TOOL TET ETT 6.35 @6.60 
ST OPC ECR CLIT TC Cree rT Te 5.75 @6.20 


oe 
Ue UD 4060 5.0 00605 45698600485 4.35@4.90 


PUNE 00 pesdeeesreesaneesacnyees 6.00 @6.20 
ETO ET Te re ee ee 5.10@5.35 
a PT eee re 4.10@4.60 

MILLFEED—Local market quiet and 





prices easier. Country mills are experiencing 
a good demand for all the feed they have to 
offer. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
hard winter bran, $17@18; soft bran, $18@ 
19; gray shorts, $25@26. 

Soft winter in good demand. 
Buying for mills and on export account ab- 
sorbed the bulk of the offerings. Hard wheat 
offerings limited. Export buying through 
elevators absorbed most of the offerings, a 
part of the receipts being applied on con- 
tracts, and there was some inquiry from 
mills. Receipts, 884 cars, against 687 last 
week. Cash prices: No, 2 red, $1.11; No. 3 
hard, $1.04. 

CORN—Export buying was heavy, and 
country offerings increased on the advance. 
Receipts, 363 cars, against 349. Cash prices: 
No. 2 corn 63@64%c, No. 3 corn 63c; No. 1 
yellow 66%c, No. 2 yellow 66@66%c; No. 2 
white 63c, No. 4 white 61c. 

OATS—Offering more freely, with a slight- 
ly better demand. Receipts, 271 cars, against 
234. Cash prices: No. 2 white, 36@36%4c; 
No. 3 oats, 35 @36c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





-~Receipts— -Shipments— 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bblis.. 70,460 136,820 111,380 167,220 
Wh’'t, bus.1,418,178 2,865,190 896,420 1,216,710 
Corn, bus...980,200 692,900 638,690 327,600 
Oats, bus...744,000 1,056,000 553,680 420,680 
Rye, bus.... 19,800 11,000 B.BOO 80 ttweue 
Barley, bus. 6,400 19,200 + errr 





TOLEDO, JULY 29 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.o.b., mill, $5.40@5.55; local springs, 
$7.60@7.90; local Kansas, $6.40@6.50. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 


Toledo: 

Winter wheat DFOM ....cccccce. $20.00 @20.50 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 22.50@ 24.50 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 25.00 @ 27.50 


WHEAT—Receipts, 370 cars, 334 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 31 cars, 21 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 18 cars, 17 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Wheat, bus.. 518,000 368,200 66,595 62,200 
Corn, bus.... 38,750 32,500 25,425 30,170 


Oats, bus.... 36,900 274,700 17,570 30,265 





BUFFALO, JULY 29 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %%’'s, 
carloads: Spring 
BeORe DURAORE GTI 6ciceccccesecs $7.90@8.00 
BOAMOTS PATON 2. cc cccccccccccses 7.50 @7.75 
2... SeUPrrrrereerrerenrrrs 6.20@6.25 
ee err ee ee 3.50@3.75 
i: Ce MNS 5 5-0.6-0.00 ena 60 ea we 5.25 @5.50 
eh, MED 66.000 64 65.004502040082 4.90@5.00 
Be, GR osccccescesecsvesesesss 4.15@4.25 

Sacked 

BAM, POF TOR oc cccccsecvessecs --@21.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... - @ 23.00 
BEIMOG BOGE oo ccccceciccsecoccos -»@28.00 
Piewr wIGGIINSS ..ccccccccsecse - @29.00 
BOG GOR, POF COR ococecscccsccse -» @34.00 
Corn meal, table, 100 lbs ....... 's ‘95 @ 2.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton...... 31.00 @32.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ........+.. 30.00 @31.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 30.00@30.50 
Gluten feed, per ton ............ eee» @33.75 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... 45.50@47.00 
OH moal, 32, POF TOR .cccccccace 44.50 @ 46.00 
Rolled oats, 90 lbs, sacked ..... -@ 3.00 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... -@12.50 
Buckwheat, 100 lbs ............ 2. 35@ 2.40 

WHEAT—There was a good demand for 


soft winter from millers and others, and all 
offerings were taken. No. 2 red sold at the 
start at $1.20, declined to $1.18, and then 
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$1.17, closing at $1.16, on track, through 
billed. No. 3 red sold quickly at 3c less. 
Receipts were nearly 200 cars. 

CORN—Good demand most of the week, 
but at easier prices. Receipts were mostly 
contract, and at the close buyers wanted to 
follow the decline in futures for any addi- 
tional supplies needed. Closing: No. 2 yellow, 
76c; No. 3 yellow, 75c; No. 4 yellow, 73%c; 
No. 5 yellow, 72%c; No. 6 yellow, 70%c,— 
on track, through billed. 

OATS—Slow all week, buyers picking out 
the best weights and color, and it was dif- 
ficult to dispose of the undesirable offerings. 
The closing was ic under last week, and 
receipts very light. Closing: No. 2 white, 
42%c; No. 3 white, 41c; No. 4 white, 39%c, 
—on track, through billed. 

BARLBEY—Good inquiry for spot at 64@ 
72c, on track, through billed. New, c.i.f., 
Buffalo, offered at 67c. 

RYE—No offerings. 
the close today at 84c, on track, 
billed. 


No. 2 was quoted at 
through 





PHILADELPHIA, JULY 29 
FLOUR—Receipts, 200 bbis, and 8,380,398 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 2,092 sacks to Bergen, 
2,500 to Leith, 2,000 to Dundee and 1,218 to 


Reval. Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks: 

Spring first patent ....... Pe ccews $7.50 @8.25 
Spring standard patent .........-. 7.00@7.75 
Spring first clear ........+.eeeeee 6.50@6.756 
Hard winter short patent ......... 7.00 @7.50 
Hard winter straight .........+.++- 6.65 @7.00 
Soft winter straight .......-+.+. 4.75 @6.25 


RYE FLOUR—Quiet but steady, with of- 
ferings only moderate. Quotations: $5.75@ 
5.90 bbl in sacks, according to quality. 

WHEAT—Market irregular, closing at net 
decline of lc. Trade quiet. Receipts, 961,908 
bus; exports, 1,015,926; stock, 977,787. Quo- 
tations, car lots, in export elevator: 

No, 2 red winter .....eeeeeeeeeees $1.18@1.21 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky ........- 1.09@1.12 

Other grades are quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 3c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. 
2; No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
lic under No. 2. Sample according to quality. 

MILLFEED—In small supply, and steady 
under a fair demand. Quotations, car lots, 





per ton: 

Spring bran .......seeeeeeeeees $24.50 @25.50 
Soft winter bran 25.50 @ 26.50 
Standard middlings ........... 25.50 @26.00 
Flour middlings ........++++++.5 32.00 @33.00 
Red GOW cccccccccccessccccsece 36.00 @37.00 


CORN—Market for export deliveries ad- 
vanced 1%c early in week, but afterwards 
lost 1c of improvement and closed quiet. 
Local car lots irregular, but showed no net 
change for week. Receipts, 434,547 bus; ex- 
ports, 120,000; stock, 535,950. Quotations: 
car lots, in export elevator, No. 2 75%@ 
76%c, No. 3 74% @Th%c, No. 4 72% @73%c; 
car lots, for local trade, No. 2 yellow 80@ 
81c, No. 3 yellow 79@80c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet, but steady un- 


der small supplies. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— Revert lb sacks 

Granulated yellow meal, fancy ........ $1.85 

Yellow table meal, fancy ....+...+++++ » 1.86 


OATS—Market 1%c higher, under scarcity. 
Demand fair. Receipts, 14,982 bus; stock, 
77,700. Quotations: No. 2 white 47@47%c, 
No. 3 white 46@46%c. 

OATMEAL—Quiet, but steadily held. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $4.75; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90- 1b 
sacks, $5.50; patent cut, per two 100-lb sacks, 
$7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine 
$6.30, coarse $3. 





NEW YORK, JULY 29 

FLOUR—Slightly better feeling in market; 
strike conditions bringing some buyers, prin- 
cipally for immediate needs. Stocks very 
low; buyers feel prices will go lower, and 
are waiting. Quotations: spring first patent, 
$8.75 @9.50; standard patent, $7.35 @7.75; first 
clears, $6@6.50; soft winter straights, $5.40 
@5.75; hard winter straights, $6@6.75; first 
clears, $56@6; rye, $5@5.75,—all in jute. Re- 
ceipts, 181,827 bbls. 


WHEAT—Active; prices feverish; good 
volume export sales. Quotations: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., $1.29%; No. 1 northern, $1.56%; No. 2 
hard winter, $1.31%; No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba, $1.54%; No. 2 mixed durum, $1.28%. 
Receipts, 1,414,000 bus. 


CORN—Owing to good crop news and 
weather conditions, market easier, though 
prices held fairly firm, probably on account 
of fairly good export sales. Quotations: No. 
2 yellow, 82%c; No. 2 mixed, 82%c; No. 2 
white, 82%c. Receipts, 236,400 bus. 

OATS—Closely followed corn, with slight 
upward tendency in prices. Number of ex- 
port inquiries in market, but no sales re- 





ported. Quotations; No. 2 white, 47c; No. 3 
white, 46c; No. 4 white, 44%c. Receipts, 
760,000 bus. 
BALTIMORE, JULY 29 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring first patent ...........+... $8.00@8.25 
Spring standard patent .......... 7.50 @7.75 
Hard winter short patent, new.... 6.75@7.00 
Hard winter straight, new ....... 6.25@6.50 
Soft winter short patent, new..... 5.50 @5.75 
Soft winter straight (near-by), new 4.75 @5.00 
Rye flour, white, new ..........+. 4.85 @5.35 
Rye flour, standard, new ......... 3.75 @4.35 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ..........0.0% $9.00 
City mills’ winter patene oo Toe 
City mills’ winter straight 6.85 





MILLFEED—Lower on spring bran, other- 
wise unchanged and dull throughout. Quo- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$22.50@23; soft winter bran, $25@26; stand- 
ard middlings, $25@26; flour middlings, $32 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


233 Ban F dog, $36@38; city mills’ middlings, 

WHEAT—Both up and down as to grade; 
demand and movement good. Receipts, 1,- 
246,214 bus; exports, 468,167; stock, 1,429,628. 
Closing prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.23%; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.16%; Au- 
gust, $1.15; range of new southern for week, 
45c@$1.16%. 

CORN—Gained \% @1%c; 
demand heavy for season. Receipts, 375,765 
bus; exports, 590,730; stock, 389,428. Closing 
prices: domestic No. 2 yellow or better, track, 
80c; contract, spot, 75%c; No. 2, spot, 76%c; 
No. 4, spot, 73c; range of southern for week, 
73 @80c. 

OATS—Lost 1@1%c; demand and move- 
ment light. Receipts, 16,491 bus; exports, 
36,381; stock, 80,593. Closing prices: No. 2 
white, domestic, 46%c; No. 3 white, domes- 
tic, 45% @46c. 

RYE—Off 2%c; movement large, demand 
moderate. Receipts, 111,597 bus; exports, 
489,000; stock, 96,813. Closing price of No. 2 
western for export, 92%c; bag lots of new 
southern, aggregating 4,760 bus, sold at 85c 
@$1, as to quality. 


BOSTON, JULY 29 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


movement and 





Spring patents, special short...... $8.65 @9.00 
Spring patents, standard ......... 7.25 @8.70 
Spring Bret COATS ..cccccceccccece 5.50@6.50 
Hard winter patents ............. 6.50@7.00 
Soft winter patents ............5. 6.35 @7.00 
Soft winter straights ............ 5.65 @6.25 
Soft winter clears .......eesee00. 5.40@6.00 
Rye flour, white patent, new...... 5.25@5.50 


MILLFEED—A decline of fully $2 on 
wheat feeds, with quiet demand, Other feeds 
steady, with little inquiry. Spring bran, 
$23.75@24 for pure and $23.25@23.50 for 
standard; winter bran, $23.25@23.50; mid- 
dlings, $27@33; mixed feed, $25.50@32; red 
dog, $38; gluten feed, $37; gluten meal, 
$51.75; hominy feed, $32.25; stock feed, $33; 
oat hulls, reground, $14; cottonseed meal, 
$44.50@49; linseed meal, $47@49,—all in 
100’s. 

CORN MEAL—Quiet demand, with market 
a shade firmer. Granulated yellow $2, bolted 
yellow $1.95, feeding meal and cracked corn 
$1.70,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL-—Slow demand, with market 
unchanged at $2.75 for rolled and $3.02 for 
cut and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
r~Receipts— -—Stocks——, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bbis.... 20,030 24,233 ..... «eses 
Wheat, bus... 89,045 2,200 49,258 ..... 
Corn, bus..... 36,325 1,550 655,700 781 
Oats, bus..... 44,415 27,835 565,458 2,915 
Rye, BUB..ccce cesee covce 1,519 1,532 
BNeO, DUB. e. ccc0es o80c0 .) as 
Millfeed, tons... 85 .. err eee ee 
Corn meal, bbls. 225 ee cesses waeese 
Oatmeal, cases. .7,800 4 TTT. 
Oatmeal, sacks.. 400 800 3 ..00- ote 


Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing July 29: 63,380 bus corn and 20,000 bus 
oats to Liverpool; 14,500 bus corn, 90,000 
bus oats and 1,645 bus barley to Antwerp, 





MINNEAPOLIS, AUG, 1 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 


Aug. 1 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
a err $7.65@8.00 $8.50@9.85 
Standard patent ...... 7.85@7.85 8.25@9.00 
Second patent ........ 7.00@7.50 8.00@8.75 
*First clear, jute ..... 5.00@5.50 5.70@6.70 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.00@3.90 3.75@4.25 


*140-lb jutes, 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (Aug. 1), in 
jute, were: 


Aug. 1 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ....... $6.25@6.35 $7.20@7.75 
Durum flour ......... 5.20@5.30 5.75@6.25 
CHOBE 00000 0eksonecees - 3.60@4.00 4.40@4.50 


WEBPKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1922 1921 1920 1919 


Aug. 6.... cesses 291,260 281,730 330,435 
July 30... 309,120 307,530 296,045 269,160 
July 22... 318,880 279,850 336,470 245,955 
July 15... 305,530 267,165 305,035 266,015 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
30 


BOE Bessk ease 60060 .)) rrr ir 
July 30... 2,785 B,.140  ccccce = cvccee 
July 22... 2,070 = . coves 10,410 ...... 
July 15... 4,935 5,820 14,940  ...... 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac-. -—Output—, -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
May 20. 62 69,665 162,910 152,285 eee tae 
May 27. 61 69,475 179,220 168,090 eee oss 
June 38. 60 67,365 130,420 127,720 eee — 
June 10, 61 68,465 171,400 169,955 eee owe 
June 17. 61 68,765 169,875 181,900 eee 

June 24, 61 68,665 187,335 172,155 


July 1.. 61 66,165 196,495 188,590 355 
July 8.. 62 69,315 134,640 162,155 eee 
July 15. 62 70,165 189,785 200,655 
July 22. 61 69,490 182,630 185,255 
July 29. 48 48,515 150,615 115,430 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Aug. 1), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


Year ago 
) | MPeTT eer reer $. "S16 00 $14.00@14.50 
Stand. middlings. . i6. 50@17. 50 14.00@14.50 
Flour middlings... 22.50@23.00 19.00@21.00 


R. dog, 140-lb jute 28.00@30.00 28.00@30.00 


CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*...... . -$25.50@25.75 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 25.50@26.75 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 25.50@25.76 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 25.50@26.75 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks, eco? yr 
White corn meal, pea. 1.95@ 2.00 
Corn meal, yellowft .. +. 1.90@ 1.95 








Mee GOUT, WHE” ccccscccese 4.50@ 4.85 
Rye flour, pure dark* -» 8.50@ 3.60 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ........ 6.80@ 6.90 
Graham, standard, bbift ........ 6.70@ 6.80 
Pe wtskh sesh beues ea -o+@ 2.45 
Mill screenings, light, per ton.. wee @ 4.00 
Mill screenings, ground, perton. ....@ 5.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 3.00@ 4.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 4.00@ 5.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 8.00@11.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 10.00@14.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 5.00@ 7.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 7.00@10.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 4.00@ 5.00 
Linseed oil meal® ..........000. 45.00@ 46.00 


*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in sacks. 
**90-lb cotton sacks. 
CASH WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
July and September wheat at Minneapolis, 
per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
wae BD cacees $1.38% @1.50% $1.35% @1.47% 
2 ee 1.40% @1.51% 1.36% @1.43% 
2 ae 1.40% @1.51% 1.36% @1.43% 
Sly BO cccces 1.40% @1.51% 1.36% @1.43% 
SER SL weccss 1.32% @1.438% 1.28% @1.36% 
MS wcccces 1.381% @1.41% 1.26% @1.36% 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
ee BS cccces $1.35% @1.47% $1.32% @1.38% 
fe. ar 1.86% @1.48% 1.383% @1.39% 
SOF BS .cccce 1.36% @1.48% 1.33% @1.39% 
July 29 ...... ent kt 48% 1.33% @1.39% 
See 1.28% @1.40% 1.25% @1.31% 
OMB. 2 scccvce 1.26% @1.38% 1.21% @1.31% 
July July Sept. July July Sept. 
ee $1.35% $1.13% 29..... $1.36% $1.14% 
i free 1.35% 1.14% 31..... 1.33 1.11% 
| Peas 2.363 LAE 18. . ccs soccer 1.11% 

*August. 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, ‘No, 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 

No. 1 amber No, 1 durum 


July 26 ...... $1.09% @1. tg $1.06% @1.09% 
July 27 ...... 1.08% @1,12 1.05% @1.08% 
July 28 ...... 108% O1.12% 1.05% @1.08% 
A. ae 1.08% @1.12% 1.05% @1.08% 
July 31 ...... 1.05% @1.09% 1.02% @1.05% 
BMRB. ED cccccce 1.045% @1.08% 1.015% @1.04% 

No. 2 amber No, 2 durum 
Wee BO cc accs $1.06% @1.11% $1.03% @1.06% 
GGG BT. cccce 1.05% @1.10% 1.02% @1.05% 
we GO sq000% 1.05% @1.10% 1.02% @1.05% 
SUP BD nccece 1.05% @1.10% 1.02% @1.05% 
Pe | aa 1.02% @1.07% -99% @1.02% 
BO 2. ccveves 1.01% @1.06% -98 % @1.01% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No, 3 yellow 
corn, No, 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


July Corn Oats Rye Barley 
25. 57% @57% 29% @30% 73 @73% 45@56 
26. 56% @57% 29% @30% 72% @73 45 @56 
27. 57% @58 30% @30% 72% @73% 45@54 
28. 58% @59 30% @31% 73%@74% 45@54 
29. 57% @58 30%@31 73% @73% 44@53 
31. 57 @57% 29% @30% 71% @71% 43@52 


WEBEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: July 30 

July 29 July 22 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,632,750 1,411,540 1,762,900 
Flour, bbls ...... 20,220 24,151 17,283 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,003 690 626 
Corn, bus ....... 193,200 174,150 79,000 
OG, BE scccess 474,770 334,730 1,042,360 
Barley, bus ..... 157,620 128,900 213,010 
BVO, BUS x ccccccs 299,200 193,000 170,000 
Flaxseed, bus ... 23,000 33,000 59,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: July 30 

July 29 July 22 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 580,220 529,590 891,870 
Flour, bbls ...... 351,094 368,253 269,682 
Millstuff, tons ... 13,567 12,732 12,122 
Corm, DUS .cccecs 464,880 617,700 62,040 
Oats, bus ....... 537,130 759,690 226,600 
Barley, bus ..... 91,020 245,28 320,760 
Rye, Due ...cceee 187,920 36,000 94,550 
Flaxseed, bus 3,000 14,640 27,720 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
July 30 July 31 
oy | 29 ov 22 1921 1920 














No. 1 dark ..... 529 49 90 279 
No. 1 northern. 12 “38 ess 12 
No. 2 northern. . 477 617 eee ses 
OCROTO ccccccese 964 1,181 987 1,110 

TWetmls .ccces 1,982 2,475 1,077 1,401 
8) ere 746 852 ceo eee 
Im 1918 ...ccves 41 36 eee cee 
Be GEST somvisce OS 571 eee eee 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
July 30 July 31 Aug. 1 
July 29 July 22 1921 1920 1919 
2 


Corn ... 389 675 19 17 

Oats ..15,121 15,081 10,637 222 83,169 
Barley... 124 160 876 511 4,365 
Bye .c0. 5 78 192 1,081 
Flaxseed. 13 10 1,150 49 173 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


7— Mp 
Track Toarr. Track 7 Sept. 


July 25 ...$2.48 2.46% 2.48 2.4 2.44% 
July 26... 2.48 2.46% 2.48 2. ‘8 2.44 
July 27... 2.46 2.44% nee 2.48 2.42 
July 28... 2.46 2.43% 2.4 2.47 2.43% 
July 29... 2.43% 2.41 239% —e 2.34% 
July 31... 2.32% 2.29% 2.29 severe 2.28% 


prneneipce, * 





August 2, 1922 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7—Receipts——, ——In store—, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Minneapolis. 23 59 124 13 1,150 49 
Duluth...... 24 76 «143 36 961 692 





Totals..... 47 135 267 49 2,111 741 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, to July 
29, 1922, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-21 

4,019 6,465 1,208 S72 
4,647 2,517 4,420 





Minneapolis 
eee 3,163 





ceeeee 7,182 





11,112 3,725 5,292 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 


all subject to confirmation, as quoted 
Tuesday, Aug. 1, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
o—_—_ Fr rom———_ -~ 
Phila-Hamp- 


New Bos- Balti- del- ton 


To— York ton more phia R'ds 
Aberdeen - 17-27 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Antwerp ..... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Belfast .. 20.00 e+ 20.00 .... es 
Bremen ,..... 18.00 © 88.00 cece ean 
Bristol ...... 17.00 .... .... 17.00 17.00 
Cardiff ...... 17.00 cc. ee mere 
Bergen ...... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Christiania .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger ... 25.00 25.00 25.00 


Copenhagen .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Cork ........ 20.00 .... 20.00 .... 








Dublin ...0c.e 830.00 cc. 20.00 .... sane 
Dundee ...... 17-27 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Glasgow ..... 17-20 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Stockholm ... 28.00 30.00 28.00 28.00 owas 
Gothenburg .. 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Malmé ec . vr 
Hamburg .. 4 18.00 
Bordeaux .... 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 mee 
BERVEO cccccce 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Marseilles - 35.00 

Helsingfors .. 28-30 28-30 28-30 28-30 
Genoa, Naples 35.00 .... 35.00 

Biull .ccccccce 1 chee Weeeg < 

Leith ...ccce ‘one ose viens 
Liverpool ... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
London ...... ° 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Londonderry.. 20.00 .... 20.00 .... sone 
Manchester .. 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Newcastle 17.00 


Rotterdam ... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
GPE ccce DOD coce cee cece eats 


Southampton,. 20.00 e e 
Dansig ....-- 36.00 000 cove 
PITUS .cccce BE.08 acco cece 
Stettin ....... 80.00 .... 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 














in store at above points for week ending 
July 28, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Dh. 46 040846 & 460 65 45 Pen 
Consolidated eese 377 68 25 17 
GatIVEOS ccccccece 334 94 21 ‘a 
Grain Growers... 648 290 93 wks 
Fort William .... 206 45 28 41 
Oh We Me cancetscee 794 334 36 30 
North Western .. 276 143 42 eee 
Port Arthur ....- 956 139 138 10 
COR. SEOVE scccae 523 180 35 62 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 1,247 307 50 79 
Private elevators. 3,657 631 177 52 
TOUR cvcavecvs 9,478 2,296 690 291 
TOOF OHO .ccccuse 4,557 5,720 1,133 1,785 
eee 2,131 438 181 43 
Lake shipments.. 4,033 246 39 52 
Rail shipments... 425 76 21 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 21 No. 1C. W. 23 
No. 1 northern..1,294 No. 2C. W...... 212 
No. 2 northern... 956 No. 3 C. W...... 591 
No. 3 northern.. 998 Ex. 1 feed ..... 138 
Dy & aécacacies TTO 2 Bee ccccceess 33 
a eee ee SOR 8 BO08 .cacccess 244 
kh Sere 131 Special bin ..... 36 
Ge ee 23 Others ....... . B87 
EL SN'5-e-06-0.00 40 Private ..0..;. 631 
, eee 2 <a 
Special bin ..... 248 0 2,296 
eee 937 
BUREN cewcccce 3,657 
Fetal .cccvces 9,478 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United states 
on July 29, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 





Baltimore ...1,388 306 79 90 
Boston ..... rr 395 1 ore 
Buffalo ..... 940 1,846 3,738 co ae 
Chicago 3,005 6,712 9,798 318 46 
Afloat .... 836 805 100 ae 
Detroit ..... 18 22 64 1S + 
St. Joseph .. 379 / 415 29 2 1 
Duluth ..... 394 829 943 172 93 
Galveston ,..1,249 eee a2 19 
Indianapolis. 324 127 50 11 eee 
Kansas City.2,298 3,202 1,023 22 62 
Milwaukee .. 40 191 622 3 114 
Sioux City .. 99 184 327 3 1 
Minneapolis 1,982 339 15,121 25 «124 
N. Orleans..1,286 115 78 40 1 
Newp. News. ... one 4 ao one 
New York... 470 192 1,353 56 «118 
Omaha ..... 491. 503 1,909 13 3 
Peoria ...... 179 12 326 1 : 
Philadelphia. 698 535 71 3 3 
St. Louis ... 905 189 162 6 : 
Toledo ..... 524 58 278 6 3 
Canalis ..... 362 170 61 see aes 
Lakes ...... 1,800 2,757 121 345 117 
Totals ...19,667 19,509 36,667 1,154 — 832 
Last year ..24,658 14,584 37,562 1,346 1,845 

CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Wheat, 4,188,000 bus; rye, 203" 


Increases: 
000. Decreases: Corn, 3,910,000; oats, 2,122,° 
000; barley, 111,000. 
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The mills of Toledo got into full-time 
operation on new wheat this week. Some 
of the outside mills are also running 
full, although there are still a number 
of important ones not doing much better 
than half time. Business is fair, and 
millers are not complaining except at the 
small margins it is necessary to accept 
in order to secure orders. It is hoped 
that these margins may improve as the 
crop year advances. They are fully 20c 
bbl less than they should be. One miller 
says he is operating on a 36c conversion 
charge, and does not seem to be able to 
get more. 

There is considerable competition for 
new business. The mills have run at half 
capacity or less for so long that millers 
are anxious to get into a full-time swing, 
and this overeagerness results in low 
prices. If, by any chance, a reasonable 
amount of flour can be gotten on the 
books, there will probably be some firm- 
ing up of prices. Millers know that it 
is hard to make any money on half-time 
operation, and hence they are straining 
to reach maximum production. A com- 
paratively small increase in the general 
level of prices would mean prosperity 
for the mills. 

Wheat is in freer movement, but ex- 
porters are forcing up the price and 
endangering the carrying charge millers 
would like to have. Exporters are active 
in their bidding for shipment by Aug. 5, 
and it is presumed that they are short 
of wheat to apply on contracts for ship- 
ment first half of August at seaboard. 
It is reported that a vast quantity of 
wheat has been sold for shipment from 
Montreal first half August. 

The millers seem to feel very favorable 
toward acquiring a good line of wheat 
while it is moving, but are reluctant to 
follow the export bids. However, they 
prefer to buy the wheat rather than the 
option, and then hedge their purchases. 
The only trouble is that the carrying 
charge is being imperiled on account of 
the cash price being forced up, which 
latter they note with regret. 

The feeling still prevails that wheat 
prices will work lower, if exporters will 
only perinit them to do so. ,It is realized 
that the export situation is likely to be 
a dominant factor in determining the 
price on this crop. The potential ex- 
port requirement is tremendous, and 
probabl; sufficient to absorb the Ameri- 
can export surplus. Hence if exporters 
are not judicious in their buying, and a 
tight siiuation arises from a backward 
mMovemciit or withholding of the wheat, 
then a strong cash situation might throw 
prices out of line with the options. 

A very satisfactory export business is 
being done in flour. This has now be- 
come s» common that it is looked upon 
as a regular thing, and occasions no 


comment. Asked if they have done any 
export business, millers reply, “Of 
Course.” All the exporting mills at To- 


ledo nude additional export sales this 
week. If this business only continues, 
its influence cannot be overestimated on 
the crop year experience. 

It goes without saying that the rail- 
road and coal strikes are causing much 
trouble, and the situation is sure to get 
much worse very soon, unless the strikes 
are settled. Were this accomplished to- 
day, it would take some time before 
hormal conditions would be restored. 

ere is not much trouble in getting 
Cars, as the wheat movement is on and 
the empties can be used, but there is 
trouble in getting coal, and in getting 


shipments through. Millers are left with 
no option but to start the flour rolling 
as soon as it is ready, and trust to luck 
to its getting through. In times like 
these it is generally understood that con- 
tracts, or shipments, are subject to de- 
lay as a result of the strikes. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.064,.@ 
1.074%, for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, July 28, for shipment within 15 
days. This was less than the export bid. 
Soft winter wheat standard patent was 
quoted at $5.40@5.55, local springs $7.60 
@7.90, and local Kansas $6.40@6.50, in 
98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft winter wheat 
bran, $20@20.50 ton; mixed feed, $22.50 
@24.50; middlings, $25@27.50. The price 
of soft wheat flour has remained reason- 
ably steady for some time. Feed, par- 
ticularly heavy feeds, is in good demand, 
and prices are firm, showing a tendency 
to advance. The position of bran has 
improved somewhat during the week. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
WIG WORE ci cca cewrcscece 37,900 79 
OS ee rrrrr rrr Te 27,000 56 
PE S506 65090%: 000708 32,200 68 
TWO YOGTS GHO ....cccccces 10,800 22% 
TRISS FOOTE OHO oocccesace 40,000 83 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at To- 

ledo, as reported to The Northwestern 

Miller, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1921 and 1920: 

No. Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ...... 22 116,760 74,900 64 
Last week ...... 22 123,660 67,360 54 
Year ago .....-- 20 124,260 79,480 64 
Two years ago... 10 78,360 21,287 27 


OUTSIDE FLOURS 


Some representatives of outside mills 
say that they are doing a good business. 


Good brands of short patent Kansas _ 


flour were available this week as low as 
$6.40, jute, Toledo rate points. Flour 
from the Northwest is offered for ship- 
ment Sept. 1 to Jan. 1, and one case 
is reported of its being offered for ship- 
ment through the entire crop year, but 
this was not confirmed and is open to 
suspicion. It is very doubtful if any 
buyers would be interested in making 
any such bookings. On the contrary, 
there is a strong tendency to conserva- 
tism in buying, for which buyers are 
more responsible than the mills. 7 

Kansas flour is still cheaper than the 
same grades from the Northwest, al- 
though the prices are now nearer to- 
gether. Good brands of spring wheat 
were offered this week as low as $7.10@ 
7.40, new crop shipment, and old flour at 
$7.60@7.90. It is noticeable that spring 
wheat mill representatives feel more 
cheerful and confident over the outlook, 
and about the quality of their flour on 
the new crop, than has been the case 
for a long time. There are disturbing 
rumors afloat as to the quality of the 
new crop of wheat in the Southwest, and 
these are being played up by interested 
parties and by the competitors of Kan- 
sas flour. 

CROP REPORTS 

Detailed crop reports from millers at 
various points in Ohio, taken from the 
report of Frank H. Tanner, secretary 
of the Ohio Millers’ State Association, 
are as follows: 

Ashtabula: Farmers are selling wheat 
freely; yield, 21@23 bus per acre; test 
57@60 lbs. 

Bainbridge: We have a very short 
crop of wheat locally; bearded varieties 
much the best. 

Chillicothe: Farmers are selling free- 
ly; they must have the money. 


Columbus: Wheat all harvested; light 
crop around here. 

Cortland: Wheat coming in tests 58@ 
60 lbs; moisture, 13.5@14; yield, 18@40 
bus. 

Lima: Wheat averages No. 2, quality 
good. 

Mansfield: Wheat coming dry; test, 
55@60 lbs; yield, 8@18 bus; 60 per cent 
crop. 

New Vienna: Wheat running mostly 
No. 3; those that raised bearded wheat 
have mostly No. 2, testing 57@58 Ibs. 

Pleasantville: New wheat making 
about 10@15 bus; quality fair. 

South Webster: A lot of wheat has 
been threshed; test, 55@57 lbs. 

Tiffin: The few loads of new wheat 
we have received tested 62 lbs after 
cleaning, but have an excess of moisture. 

Upper Sandusky: The new wheat 
seems to be of good quality, and tests 
57@60 lbs. 

Attica: Getting in some fine quality 
new wheat; test, 59@62 lbs; yields are 
disappointing. 

Delaware: Wheat coming in fair con- 
dition; tests 56@60 lbs, average, about 
58. Contains an excess of moisture. 
Good part of crop will be stored. 

Forest: Good quality wheat here, 58@ 
60 lbs; yield, 15@25 bus. Lots of trum- 
bull and gladden at 2c premium. 

Granville: Wheat here testing good, 
largely No. 1; some No. 2, and very 
little No. 3. 

Mount Gilead: Wheat grading 56@60 
Ibs, mostly 58. Good quality, but light 
yield, 12@15 bus. Farmers selling some; 
lots going in bins for higher prices. 

Pedro: Gladden and poole wheat al- 
most failure this year. 

Youngstown: New wheat coming in, 
in good condition. Some testing 61@62 
Ibs. This variety is trumbull. 


NOTES 


A. Mennel, president Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, is making good progress in 
his recovery from a recent operation. 

Fred D. Pfening, bakery equipment 
and bakery engineering, Columbus, Ohio, 
representing various manufacturers, 
called at this office July 28. 


John Dorsel, president of the Dorsel 
Co., millers and jobbers of flour, New- 
port, Ky., died July 12, aged 89. He is 
survived by four sons and four daugh- 
ters. 


The National Milling Co. Toledo, 
moved into its new office building at the 
mill at the end of the week. Its office in 
the Second National Bank Building has 
been vacated. 


A leading Kansas mill sold 2,500 bbls 
flour to the Holland Bread Co., Toledo, 
this week. The price was not announced, 
but it was probably not far from $6.50, 
jute, delivered. 

George E. Manschot, sales manager 
J. B. A. Kern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, 
Wis., called at this office this week. He 
was making a trip in Ohio and Michi- 
gan, calling on connections of his mill. 

S. A. Potter, flour broker, Detroit, 
Mich., has taken on the account of the 
Diefenbach-Prina Milling Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., for the territory he covers. He 
was associated with J. F. Diefenbach, 
of this mill, several years ago. 

The Baltimore & Ohio shops at San- 
dusky will be reopened with a force of 
200 men as soon as sleeping quarters, 
commissary, and other accommodations 
can be provided, according to a report 
received from R. E. McKee, the local 
agent. 

F, J. Lovebury, recently with the 
Krum & McDonald Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
has arranged to represent the Sheffield- 
King Milling Co. in southern Ohio and 
West Virginia, where he has travelled 
for several years and has a large ac- 
quaintance. 

W. R. Bailey, manager Detroit branch 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills, will leave 
the employ of that company Aug. 1, 
after more than 24 years of continuous 
service. He will be succeeded by A. C. 
Smith, formerly of the Minneapolis sales 
department. 

Among the representatives of outside 
mills visiting Toledo this week were W. 
K. Algire, Commander Mill Co., Minne- 
apolis; W. F. Steele, Marshall ( Minn.) 
Milling Co; Jesse C. Stewart, of the 
Jesse C. Stewart Co., jobbers and mill 
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agents, Pittsburgh, Pa; Hugh D. Smith, 
Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

R. G. Brisbine, formerly manager 
Pittsburgh branch of the Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, called 
at this office late in the week. Mr. 
Brisbine is open for connection with 
some mill on the sales end, where he has 
considerable experience. 


Three coal carrying roads, Norfolk & 
Western, Chesapeake & Ohio and Louis- 
ville & Nashville, have declared embar- 
goes against the acceptance of freight 
other than foodstuffs, live stock and 
fuel, in accord with the dictum of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitte, Tenn., July 29.—Flour de- 
mand from the Southeast continued active 
the past week, though there was slowing 
down at the end. Demand has been main- 
ly for quick shipment, though some of 
the mills have booked up to capacity. 

The railroad strike is becoming an im- 
portant question in the situation. The 
South has not been seriously affected so 
far, but is approaching a crisis, as em- 
bargoes are now being placed on some 
classes of freight on account of shortage 
of fuel. The movement of grain from the 
West to the Southeast is being hindered, 
the tie-up being most serious in that 
section. : 

Flour prices have moved within a nar- 
row range, notwithstanding the irregular- 
ity of wheat, and at the close of the week 
were as follows: best or short soft win- 
ter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $7.15@7.50; standard 
or regular patent, $6.25@6.50; straight 
patent, $5.75@6; first clears, $4.50@5. 

Sales continue fair with rehandlers. 
Prices: spring wheat first patent, 98 Ibs, 
cotton, delivered at Nashville, $7.75@ 
8.25; hard winter wheat short patent, 
$6.25@6.75. 

Mills continue to buy wheat in fair 
volume, with prices showing some recov- 
ery toward close of week. No. 2 red 
wheat, with bill, is quoted at $1.19@1.21 
bu at Nashville. 

The millfeed demand is good, with 
prices stronger, as follows: soft winter 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio 


River points, $18@20; standard mid- 
dlings or shorts, $25@27. 
Demand is slow for corn meal. Prices: 


bolted meal, in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $1.50@1.55; unbolted 
meal, $1.45@1.50. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 
Se WOON coccveck 206,280 148,281 71.8 
EE. WOO 6 scccce 172,954 168,516 67.2 
i 2. See eee 208,020 146,640 70.5 
Two years ago.... 180,420 50,547 28 
Three years ago.. 229,890 140,508 61.1 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


July 22 July 29 
Flour, _ . Serrrrerrcee. 18,400 16,000 
\ 0 UA 7 223,500 195,000 
ME 6n-5 0:60 84 eea ews 68,000 73,000 
ee WE Seabees o<e'ee08 120,000 189,000 
Joun Lerprr. 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapouis, Inp., July 29.—Millers in 
Indiana had a good volume of flour sales 
this week. Transportation complications 
caused numerous buyers to place larger 
orders than they otherwise probably 
would have done. The desire seemed to 
be general to get stocks in store. 

After rising for a week or longer, 
wheat turned easier the latter part of the 
week, due to the fact that larger supplies 
pressed forward to market, due probably 
to the desire to get the grain in mill and 
elevator hands in larger cities on account 
of the railroad situation. At the close, 
No. 2 red, billed through, was quoted in 
car lots on the Board of Trade at $1@ 
1,02 bu. 

Stocks of wheat in Indiana mills are 
about 75 per cent of the amount held last 
year. They are regarded as ample, how- 
ever, for any trade that may develop. 

The easier market in wheat was re- 
flected in flour prices. At the end of 
the week soft winter patents, standard to 
short, were quoted for shipment in car 
lots at $5@6.50 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, 
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f.o.b., Indianapolis. Hard winter pat- 
ents, standard to soft, were available at 
$5.75@7, and spring patents, standard to 
short, were priced at $7.50@8.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of flour by mills in Indianap- 
olis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
corresponding periods, as reported to 


The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
TOD WOO .cctosceucscuces 10,300 5 
BGS WOO oc cccvcscccescce 8,612 38 
GD cececcecriscesses 7,348 32 
Two years ago ........-65. 4,173 18 
July 29, 1922, stocks in store.......... 7,750 


INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 


In Out 

WEE co cccccctcccsvescee 459,000 65,000 

Co ceccecvescerecevece 169,000 46,000 

SE a dvno nee eesndseoenns 166,000 54,000 

BD ccccceresesegseresese 67,000 3,000 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 


324,000 127,000 50,000 11,000 
432,320 103,000 288,800 1,000 
18,010 492,880 60,970 .... 


July 29, 1922.. 
July 30, 1921.. 
July 31, 1920.. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products have been in unusually 
good demand, due to the fact that stocks 
in retailers’ hands are low. Sales prob- 
ably have been almost double those of the 
corresponding period last year. Grits, 
meal and corn flour are quoted for ship- 
ment in car lots at $1.65 per 100 lbs, 
sacked, f.o.b., Indianapolis. Hominy 
ranges near the same level; cerealine is 
offered around $2.30 per 100 lbs, and hom- 
iny flakes are available at $3. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed has been moving well, and 
sales have been good in the last two weeks, 
although they tapered off somewhat in the 
last few days. Bran and mixed feed are 
available at $21.50@24.50 ton, sacked, 
f.o.b., Indianapolis, middlings at $24.50 
@27.50, hominy feed, bulk, at $25, and 
sacked at $27. 

NOTES 

The Whitelock Milling Co., Petersburg, 
Ind., began the use of a new 10,000-bu 
elevator this week. 

Wheat threshing in Indiana is com- 
pleted in the southern and central parts 
of the state, and is nearing completion 
in the northern counties. 

The Indianapolis Board of Trade has 
adopted resolutions condemning the strike 
of railroad shopmen, and urging steps for 
an immediate reopening of coal mines. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 


ALABAMA 

Mose, Ata., July 29.—Very little 
change has been noted in the flour and 
grain market during the past week. The 
general railroad strike has slowed down 
activities a great deal, and several of 
the railroads, particularly the Mobile & 
Ohio, have been forced to discontinue 
regular freight runs. The strike has also 
hampered the export trade materially. 
The Mobile to Honduras United Fruit 
Co. lines have been forced to temporarily 
discontinue operations. The fruit steam- 
ers, on their return trips to Honduras, 
usually carry a great deal of flour and 
grain products, which are now unobtain- 
able, on account of the inability to secure 
freight cars. 

Sales in the city and in the immediate 
vicinity have been holding up very well, 
but the effect of the combined rail and 
coal strikes is beginning to show in all 
branches of commerce. Bakers are buy- 
ing regularly, but in small quantities, 
while the sawmill territory is consuming 
a fair amount of flour. Farmers are 
buying little. 

Exports are holding up pretty well 
and, in spite of the indefinite railroad 
schedules at this time, Pa & Jones, 
local ship operators, have added another 
vessel to their Windward Island fleet. 
The Shipping Board steamer Lake Gunni 
has recently been allocated to the Page 
& Jones Co., and the vessel is now in 
this port loading a cargo for Jamaica, 
Haiti, Santo Domingo, Porto Rico, Mar- 
tinique, Guadeloupe, Trinidad, and Bar- 
bados. Her cargo will consist largely 
of grain and grain products. 

Prices have changed very little dur- 
ing the past week, and are as follows: 
hard winter wheat flour, short patent, $8 
@8.20 bbl; soft winter wheat flour, best 
patent, $7.75@8; spring wheat flour, 
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short patent, $9@9.25; low grades, $6.25 
@7. Bran is selling at $1.20@1.30 per 
100 Ibs; shorts, $1.50@1.70; chops, $1.35 
@145 bbl; corn meal, $1.75@1.85 per 
96 lbs. 

NOTES 

Exports during the week ending July 
28: to Havana, 965 bbls flour; to Matan- 
zas, 556 bbls flour; to Sagua, 408 bbls 
flour and 204 bbls corn meal. 

John B. Waterman, president of the 
Waterman Steamship Corporation, opera- 
tors of Shipping Board tonnage, is now 
in Europe making a business tour to 
ports in the United Kingdom. Mr. Wat- 
erman sailed from New York on July 8 
and since his arrival in England es 
visited a great many ports where his 
vessels call. He will remain in Europe 
until October and will make a close study 
of commerce, especially in the United 
Kingdom. 

Epmunp A. CHEsTER. 


VIRGINIA 


Norrork, Va., July 29.—Interest in 
the local flour market this week largely 
centered in the new winter wheat crop. 
Shipments arriving have been of ex- 
ceedingly fine quality, although buyers 
have taken hold reluctantly. Consider- 
able flour has been bought this week, but 
mainly for immediate delivery, there be- 
ing little disposition to make contracts 
for future shipment. Buyers here still 
have in mind dollar wheat, although in- 
formation from the West does not point 
to any such conclusion. 

Winter wheat top patents are quoted, 
f.o.b., Norfolk, basis 98-lb cottons, for 
either prompt or 60-day shipment, at $6 
@6.50, standard patents at $5.50@6, and 
Virginia and near-by straights at $5.60 
@5.85. Kansas mills are offering 
prompt or delayed shipments of new 
wheat flours at prices ranging $7.25@ 
7.65. Straights are quoted at $6.50@ 
6.75. 

The feed market has been somewhat 
firmer this week, although activity has 
not been unusually pronounced. Stand- 
ard middlings are offered at $27.35@28, 
winter wheat flour middlings $29@30, 
coarse western spring bran $24.50@25, 
fancy winter wheat bran $25@26, and 
red dog at $45. 

NOTES 

J. H. Cofer, of J. H. Cofer & Co., hay, 
grain and feed dealers, will convert a 
large building here into a city market. 

W. C. Scott, of W. C. Scott & Co. 
and Mayo Mell, of the Abbott-Gwaltney 
Co., feed dealers, have returned from 
Washington, D. C. 

No ill effects of the railway strike 
have been reported by flour and feed 
dealers, in this locality. Two railroads, 
carrying - quantities of grain and 
feed, have declared embargoes on all 
freight except foodstuffs and coal, but 
this does not affect the trade. 

Construction work on the municipal 
grain elevator was halted this week when 
a tower, 140 feet high, erected on the 
elevator to serve in conveying materials, 
was blown down. None of the remain- 
ing structure was. damaged, however. 
The elevator will be completed by the 
last of October. 

W. R. Meech, local manager for Lyon 
& Greenleaf, returned this week from a 
tour of eastern North Carolina, inves- 
tigating the markets and crop condi- 
tions. His report was highly encourag- 
ing with respect to crops, which have 
weathered the excessive rains and are 
said to be in excellent condition. Mr. 
Meech is now in Philadelphia on a busi- 
ness trip. 

Serious consideration is being given 
by grain men to the southeastern rate 
case now before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Committees from 
the Norfolk Grain and Feed Dealers’ 
Association recently canvassed the city, 
in co-operation with other committees, 
to raise funds to fight this rate adjust- 
ment. Feed and flour dealers here will 
be virtually paralyzed if it is put into 
effect. Norfolk will contribute $20,000 
toward the expense of defending Vir- 
ginia cities against an unfavorable out- 
come of this case. 

JoserH A. Leste. 





The 1922-23 coffee crop of Salvador 
has been estimated at 102,000,000 Ibs. 
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New York, N. Y., July 29.—It is be- 
lieved that an immense amount of new 
wealth will be added to the assets of the 
American people from the sale of this 
year’s crops. Conditions as a whole are 
reassuring, and the indications are that 
the great agricultural communities will 
give a good account of themselves by the 
time that the harvests have been convert- 
ed into cash. 

The probability is that the farmers will 
make a total showing very much ahead 
of last year. There will be losses here 
and there, and a few producers will have 
difficulty in paying up last year’s indebt- 
edness and making a satisfactory showing 
on this year’s business. But taking the 
agricultural industry as a whole, the out- 
look is suggestive of increased prosperity 
in many lines. 

The best posted financiers and the most 
trustworthy judges of investment con- 
ditions always base their reckonings to a 
large extent upon the outturn of the soil. 
This means that the United States is 
still largely an agricultural country, and 
that success or failure here is very largely 
governed by what transpires in the great 
agricultural states of the West, South- 
west and Northwest. At no time since 
the World War ended has there been 
greater optimism expressed by so many 
different sources of very trustworthy in- 
formation. 


FINANCIAL RECOVERY 


It is fortunate that the Federal Re- 
serve position is as strong as it is. While 
there are enormous unused credit facili- 
ties available, the indications are that 
these will be utilized later on to a large 
extent. Much depends, of course, upon 
the developments in Europe and the 
progress made by those interests which 
are trying to bring order out of the 
chaotic conditions prevailing in Germany 
and Russia. 

All signs point to increased industrial 
activity here, and the recent improvement 
in retail trade is suggestive of very much 
better conditions for the country as a 
whole. There is intense satisfaction in 
the fact that the United States has a 
wonderful gold reserve intact, and that 
there has been such a remarkable im- 
provement in the country’s credit struc- 
ture as a consequence of the systematic 
liquidation of what was at one time an 
extremely dangerous “frozen loan” ac- 
count. 

The financial history of the past year 
has not been told, and it is scarcely likely 
that will be described by any writer for 
several years. It is safe to say that none 
of the war years and scarcely anv of the 
so-called panic years were more destruc- 
tive or more thoroughly disturbing, from 
a financial and business standpoint. 

Now that the “frozen loan” account has 
been so tremendously reduced, it can be 
said that the bankers of the large reserve 
centers were forced in many instances to 
provide quick relief work in instances 
where important mercantile concerns or 
industrial corporations or foreign trade 
enterprises were tottering. Almost all of 
these ventures have proved satisfactory, 
and it is highly gratifying to say now that 
in many cases the concerns which sent out 
an S O S call for help have been com- 
pletely rehabilitated. In the instance 
where the full recovery has not been 
achieved, the improvement has been so 
marked as to insure the ultimate rehabili- 
tation of these ventures. 

There is no more constructive work for 
bankers to put their hand to than this 
effort to strengthen and build up weak- 
ened or financially crippled concerns. It 


is safe to say that it would never have . 


been possible under the old time system 
to carry out this financial first aid work 
as successfully as it has been carried out 
this year and last. 

As a consequence, many of the resusci- 


tated enterprises are really in a better 
position than they were before their af- 
fairs excited alarm. Many a corporation 
manager who has been put on his feet 
has learned a lesson which he will never 
forget as to the serious dangers of over- 
trading, and the necessity of keeping 
liquid and limiting his indebtedness to 
only such amounts as he can be reason- 
ably expected to pay. 


THE OUTLOOK 


There are excellent reasons for believ- 
ing that the remaining months of 1922 
will be in some respects even more pros- 
perous than has been the first half of the 
year. The foreign situation, in the judg- 
ment of some experts, is really better 
than it would seem on the surface. Every 
one familiar with worldwide trade de- 
mands realizes that the United States will 
have an enormous volume of valuable 
foreign trade to provide for as soon as 
the purchasing power of Europe increases 
to a stage where it will be possible for 
foreign nations to provide again for their 
normal requirements. 





EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitte, Inp., July 29.—Business 
is reported to have been fairly good dur- 
ing the week, with orders sufficient to 
keep the mills running on the time that 
has been prevalent for some months. 
There has been little export inquiry, but 
domestic orders have been coming in with 
more regularity. 

New wheat is coming into the market 
in large quantities, much of it from the 
crops grown in this section. Millers are 
paying $1 bu for the best grades at the 
mills, and 97c at stations. First quality 
wheat is bringing $1.05. 

The largest yield reported from this 
end of the state was grown on the Saltz- 
man farm in Posey County. It aver- 
aged 30 bus to the acre, and weighed 60 


Ibs. The grower will hold his crop for 
sale as seed wheat. Reports from Spen- 
cer County are to the effect that the 


wheat there will not average above 9 
bus, but is of good quality. 

Wheat prices for the week closed as 
follows, based f.o.b., Evansville, in 98-lb 
sacks: best patent, $6.75@7; straights, 
$5.25@6.35; Kansas hard, $7.50; first 
clears, in jutes, $4.40; seconds, $4. ‘hese 
quotations for carload lots. 

Millfeed is in fair demand, with quo- 
tations as follows, in 100-lb sacks, car- 
load lots, f.o.b., Evansville: bran, 320@ 
22; mixed feed, $24; shorts, $26@27. 

* * 

The 25-bbl flour mill at Earlington, 
Ky., has been purchased by G. C. !sran- 
son, of Madisonville, and J. C. Madison, 
of Hanson, from the Thompson brothers. 





W. W. Ross. 
GEORGIA 
Attanta, Ga., July 29.—The soft 


wheat flour trade continues narrow, with 
prices about even with last week or 4 
shade lower. Trade demand is restrict- 
ed to immediate delivery generally. 
There has been some better demand for 
hard wheat flour by the bakery trade. 
Some bakeries are taking advantage 0 
the decline in grains, and have placed 
orders for several weeks ahead. 

Wheat millfeed trade has been rather 
light, and stocks are moderate. Cotton- 
seed meal suffered some decline re | 
the past week, due to poor demand an 
better crop reports. Hulls are steady 
and about unchanged, but rather scarce 
in this market. 

Hominy feed prices are lower on 2 
weak grain market and slack demand. 
Other millfeeds are also easier. 

Hay receipts are very light. Only 3? 
cars reached this market during the week. 
Prices are lower and stocks are only 
moderate. J. Hore TicNeR. 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department, 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller, 








Lonpon, Enc., Jury 12, 1922 








The past week there have been violent 
wheat fluctuations, which were all against 
a steady flour trade, neither millers nor 
flour importers being able to gauge the 
situation with any degree of satisfaction 
either to their customers or to them- 
selves. On July 5 No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba wheat. touched 57s 104%,d for July 
shipment, and the Liverpool option was 
lls ¥,d for the same month. July 10 
there was great depression, wheat being 
sold at 55s, c.i.f., and the option touch- 
ing 10s 4%,d, sellers. Today the same 
wheat has been sold at 55s 9d, and the 
option is 10s 7¥%d, after touching 56s 
and 10s 814d, respectively. 

Fluctuations such as these show how 
very difficult trading has been. United 
States and Canadian millers have very 
wisely kept their heads and, in spite of 
a 3c rise in both the American and 
Canadian wheat markets, only ask 6d ad- 
vance, and in some cases flour has been 
offered at even lower prices. This defi- 
nite effort to get business deserved a 
better fate, but there was little real re- 
sult. Nevertheless it is a real step in 
the right direction, and the trade on this 
side can only hope this policy will be 
maintained in the future, as it must re- 
dound to the best interests of the trade 
as a whole, benefiting both shippers and 
importers, 

There has been some animation in the 
flour trade, and the future looks much 
more hopeful if only the incubus of large 
stocks could be got rid of. With the 
present post-war storage charges the 
pressure to sell spot and near at hand 
parcels is severe, and until reductions 
take place in these arrivals, no perma- 
nent improvement can take place. The 
bulk of the arrivals this week were Aus- 
tralian, so much so that some conserva- 
tive observers consider the situation for 
really strong flour is working toward a 
bullish position. 

A big increase in the stocks of im- 
ported flour was foreshadowed two 
weeks ago, but was underestimated, the 
actual London figures, issued by the 
Secretary of the London Corn Exchange, 
being as follows, in sacks of 280 Ibs: 
Imports for the 13 weeks ending 








gene Bsc. caceoess sah iahiwnke cs 537,793 
Add stock on March 81..........000. 71,132 
Le ctttl vette e ests cs eceeeeeeeestees 608,925 
ess stock in public warehouses on 

Bate OW si avesaeauancueeueravaes 141,634 

Deliveries from public warehouses, 

18 WOGRE ciccuddeneusescpackeess 467,291 
Average weekly deliveries for 13 

weeks ending June 80 ........++++ 35,946 
Average deliveries, Jan. 1to March 31 36,622 
Average deliveries during 1921...... 39,020 


_ It will be noticed that the weekly de- 
liveries have declined 679 sacks during 
the past three months, and that com- 
pared with the whole of last year the 
difference is 3,074 sacks, which shows a 
Serious falling off in consumption. Be- 
Sides this the stocks have been nearly 
doubled, and there was on June 30 
about four weeks’ supply of imported 
flour in public warehquses. These fig- 
ures will perhaps enable shippers to 
realize what the importer is up against 
= cables are sent and no business re- 
ge: lour arrivals have been as follows, 
in 280-lb sacks: from United States (At- 


lantic), 4,195; Canada, 5,077; Pacific 

Coast, 200; European Continent, 2,234; 

Australia, 22,686; Argentina, 3,200. 
FLOUR PRICES 

Mill prices lower on the week. Some 
buying has-been done, but sales to bak- 
ers have been small. The fact that fresh 
business has taken place is encouraging, 
although most of it has been below pres- 
ent cost. Canadian export patents of 
medium quality are offered at 40s 9d, 
first half August, seaboard, but they are 
out of line, as the spot value is not over 
the equivalent of 38s, c.i.f., including 
sellers’ commission. A similar quality is 
offered at 39s, net, c.i.f. A better qual- 
ity is on offer at 42s, c.i.f., but Is less 
has been taken. 

Minneapolis export patents are 42s 
6d, c.i.f., today; yesterday they were 43s 
6d. Kansas export patents have been 
offered at as low as 38s, c.i.f., without at- 
tracting attention. Australian flour is 
of very slow sale, heavy arrivals de- 
pressing the market. Offers for July 
shipment came in at 35s 9d, including 
sellers’ commission. Arrived parcels are 
on offer at 36s, c.i.f., after 37s had been 
paid. 

Minneapolis low grades are much low- 
er at 26s, c.i.f., this being a drop of 
3s 6d for the week. Argentine low 
grade arriving, 25s, sellers, but less 
would have to be taken to effect sales. 

English country straights are on offer 
at 39s, equal to about 36s, c.i.f. London 
millers reduced their price Is per sack 
to 43s, ex-mill, for their straight run 
grade, which is equivalent to 39s 6d, net, 
cif. 

WHEAT PRICES 

Wheat prices are generally lower, and 
the most of the trading has been done 
by speculators. No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba is 1s 1014d down at 56s, sellers, for 
July, business being done later at 55s 
9d. No. 3 northern Manitoba, 2s down 
at 50s, c.i.f., July sellers. No. 2 hard 
winters, 2s 3d lower at 47s 6d for July/ 
August and 47s for August/September, 
at which price business was done. Aus- 
tralian on passage steady at 53s, sellers. 
Argentine, 631,-lb Rosafe, has been sold 
at 5s 114d, June/July, which is 1s 114d 
lower. 

MILLFEED 

Millers’ offals continue in slow de- 
mand, and prices have eased slightly. 
Bran is £6@£6 2s 6d ex-mill; middlings, 
£8@£8 5s. Plate pollards lower at 
£6 7s 6d, and Plate fine middlings are 
on offer at £8 7s 6d. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


The following are the imports into 
London during the week ending July 11, 
1922, in 140-lb bags: 


From New York per ss. Hoosac— 


OE 4446 24460a% 1,998" Rob Roy ...... 998 
Battle ..cccsece 2,000 

From Montreal per ss. Lisgar County— 
Maitland ...... 2,000 Leander ....... 498 


Golden Lion ... 1,000 
From New York per ss. Mesaba— 


APBOBY ...cccee Per eTTTyYTe Ter en Tee ee 500 
From Montreal per ss. Vennonia— 
AVIMtOF 2. cccece 714 Foremost ...... 450 
Breadalbane ... 500 - 
From Montreal per ss. Bothwell— 
EsOCWOl 2. .ccces 2,000 Cream of the 
BOWER ccvvcecs 11,000 WON ccossoce 1,000 
Toronto Pride .. 500 Royal City .... 1,000 
OATMEAL 


In poor request, and the trade is so 
bad in Scotland that the Scottish Oat- 
meal Millers’ Association has presented 
a memorial to the British Board of 
Trade, stating that numerous mills are 
being shut down, and others are on 
short time. This they say is attributable 
to imported oatmeal from Germany, 
Canada, and America. The memorialists 
ask that it may be made compulsory 
that imported oatmeal be sold as such. 


Midlothian is about 57s 6d and Aberdeen 
51s 6d, per 280 lbs, ex-granary. Ameri- 
can offers are very firm at 41s 6d, c.i.f. 
Rolled oats are firm at 43s 9d, c.i.f. 


NOTES 

H. B. Sparks, of the Sparks Milling 
Co., Alton, IIL, who, together with his 
wife, has been making an extended visit 
to Europe, sailed for home on July 12, 
on board the Resolute. 

Edwin Lukens, of the Lukens Milling 
Co., Atchison, Kansas, accompanied by 
a fellow-citizen of Atchison, spent a few 
days in London this week, and called at 
this office. They were planning to leave 
England on July 15 for the Continent, 
Paris being their immediate destination, 
and then Berlin. 


LIVERPOOL 

For the past week there has not been 
so much business doing, and the markets 
are considerably lower. This is due to 
large shipments from the Argentine and 
good offers of American winters but, 
above all, to the extraordinary decline 
of the mark. Buyers seem to have lost 
what little confidence they had, owing to 
the financial disorder in Germany. Prices 
are about 2s per qr lower, with Argen- 
tina about 6d down. The Liverpool 
graded wheat futures are steadier, and 
are quoted today for July delivery at 
10s 8d per ctl, with September at 10s 
4¥,d, which is roughly about 4d down on 
both positions from last week. 

Manitoba export patents are slightly 
easier at 40s 6d, c.i.f., July shipment, 
and unchanged on spot at 44s. Ameri- 
can soft winter patents are quoted at 
40s 6d, c.i.f., for July shipment, and 40s 
is asked on spot to clear a large parcel. 
Kansas patents are meeting with a slow 
inquiry on spot at 44s. A small parcel 
of Australian is still offered on spot at 
39s, and 38s 6d, c.i.f., is asked for a 
quantity afloat. Pacific soft winters for 
July shipment are quoted at 39s, c.i.f., 
without meeting much demand. 

Following the decline in wheat, millers 
reduced their price 6d, and report a 
steady though slow demand. Official 
prices are as follows: patents, 46s; 
straight run, 43s; bakers, 42s. 

There has been a better inquiry for 
low grades of all descriptions, and a fair 
quantity of American second clears has 
been sold at 26s, c.i.f., for July shipment. 
Argentine has been sold on spot at £10, 
ex-quay, with June shipment at £10, 
c.i.f., and £9 10s being quoted for July. 


MILLFEED 


Buyers refuse to go in for American 
linseed*cake, on the ground that more 
supplies will be liberated for this coun- 
try; their ideas are about £12 10s, but 
the lowest from millers so far is £12 
15s. A parcel of 43 per cent cottonseed 
meal due shortly is held at £11 10s, c.i-f., 
and English linseed cake is unchanged 
at £13. There is only a quiet demand 
for mill offals, bran being quoted at £6 
5d, thirds at £8, and Plate pollards at 
£7 5s, all ex-store. 


SCOTLAND 

The fall in the landed price of flour 
within the past few weeks has already 
caused an alert correspondent to write 
to the Scottish press suggesting that the 
time has arrived for a cheapening of 
bread. The flour rates today, compared 
with five weeks ago, would probably al- 
low of a reduction of 14d in the 4-lb 
loaf, but the complaint is more strong] 
founded on small bread or tea bread. 
The fall in flour has been from about 5s 
per sack in the case of Australian, to 
3s 6d for American winters. Stocks here 
are put at about 81,000 sacks at the end 


of last week, and anything over 60,000 
is considered more than normal. 

The current prices for imported Mani- 
tobas, best grade, are 40s@A4ls 6d, c.i-f., 
while export patents are 38s. For simi- 
lar flours the home millers are asking 
around 41s, but they are cutting these 
rates freely. Imported Kansas is quoted 
at 40s, c.i.f., Kansas clears at 36s, Aus- 
tralians at 40s@40s 6d, while American 
winters stand at 41s. The market is very 
unsettled, owing to the German financial 
crisis. A fear that American stocks on 
the way to Germany might be unloaded 
at London instead of being sent to origi- 
nal destination is causing concern. 


TIOME MILLED VERSUS IMPORTED OATMEAL 


The Scottish Oatmeal Millers’ Associa- 
tion has addressed a memorial to the 
Board of Trade on the subject of the se- 
rious depression existing in this branch 
of the Scottish milling industry. It 
states emphatically that the serious posi- 
tion of the industry has to a great extent 
been brought about by the free and un- 
controlled import of oatmeal from Ger- 
many, Canada and America. 

From this opening one is led to expect 
that the trade is about to advance a 
claim for fiscal protection, since the pres- 
ent government is flirting with protection 
under the innocent guise of a safeguard- 
ing of industries bill. But the Scottish 
oatmeal millers do not dare to ask for 
protection. What they do explicitly ask ~ 
for is that “it should be compulsory 
for all imported oatmeal and rolled oats, 
from whatever source, to be marked and 
sold as such, right through from the 
first importer to the final retailer,” and 
that a penalty be attached to a breach 
of the law. 

“We are of opinion,” they state, “that 
by doing so not only will the public be 
protected by knowing what it is buy- 
ing, but the Scottish oatmeal millers will 
at least have a fighting chance of recov- 
ering the trade which has been lost to 
them through the unfair competition of 
the imported article.” 

It is pointed out in the memorial that 

during the war the oatmeal millers of 
Scotland, under very strong pressure 
from the ministry of food, were urged to 
enlarge their plants, and that many of 
them did so. The result now is that 
there is much new machinery lying idle, 
and there is not business offering even 
to keep the original plant going. Most 
of the largest mills, it is added, are 
working short time, and others are en- 
tirely at a standstill, and unemployment 
is common throughout the trade general- 
ly. 
” After pointing to the bad effects which 
the situation has on farming in Scotland, 
where the oat crop is the main cereal 
form of production from the land, the 
trade points out that it is only asking 
for the same form of protection as 
cattle breeders now enjoy, in respect 
that it is compulsory for all imported 
meat to be ticketed and sold as such. 


HOLLAND 


The past few weeks were marked by 
a complete absence of activity on the 
part of importers, the declining rate of 
exchange being perhaps responsible for 
the backward attitude taken by them, 
but last week there was a decided im- 
provement, and millers’ agents have re- 
ported sales. These, although not large, 
have proved that dealers are considering 
the fall position, which, after the sum- 
mer season, usually means an improved 
turnover. 

Besides, United States millers, more 
particularly the hard wheat concerns, are 
more in line with quotations for the 
home milled commodity, and as the home 
millers apparently find it more expedient 
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to dbandon their dumping policy, the 
outlook for American flour is more hope- 
ful than has been the case for some time. 

The quotation for home flour has 
steadily been raised from 16% florins 
per 100 kilos, ex-mill, to nearly 17% 
florins at this moment, while various 
Kansas mills offer their straight flour at 
$6.75, c.i.f. This price is at about parity, 
reckoned at the present rate of exchange, 
although it cannot be considerad a bar- 
gain, and it looks as if the speculative 
condition of the wheat market has some- 
thing to do with the sales reported. 

Kansas patents are held at $7.15@7.25, 
according to brands, and although the 
difference in price is well worth the out- 
lay, yet importers have not responded to 
the offers put before them. 


PROSPECT OF IMPORT DUTY ON FLOUR 


A matter of interest, although per- 
haps not of such immediate concern, is 
the result of the general elections which 
have just been held. It appears that 
the conservative or clerical elements have 
carried the day, and will return to Par- 
liament with a considerably larger ma- 
jority than was the case during the pre- 
ceding period. 

This is of interest to the American 
miller in so far as‘the new government, 
feeling strong and in a position to carry 
through its intended measures without 
much fear of opposition, may again con- 
sider the matter of a duty on foreign 
flour in order to give protection and 
support to the home mills, which, par- 
ticularly of late, and chiefly in conse- 
quence of vicious home competition, are 
passing through precarious times. 

It is hoped that conditions will be im- 
proved by keeping out the foreign arti- 
cle, for, with margins cut down so fine- 
ly, it stands to reason that even the 
smallest duty would not only prove a 
salvation to the weaker brethren, but at 
the same time would mean a death blow 
to the American flour import trade. 


IRELAND 


There has been a little trading in 
flour, but competition has been fright- 
fully keen and there has been no steadi- 
ness in quotations. For shipment, mar- 
kets have fluctuated to the extent of 
1@2s per sack. While some importers 
were able to put through a little busi- 
ness, others made no headway, owing 
to stiffness on the part of their mills. 

Trading on spot has been rather bet- 
ter, but in some instances sales have 
been made below shipment prices. 

Glasgow importers are reported as 
having transshipped flour on spot into 
the Irish market at at least Is per sack 
under the price Irish importers would 
take for Manitoba flours, which helps to 
further disorganize trade. Amidst all 
this competition home millers have had 
a much better demand for soft flours, 
and have been busier at unchanged 
prices. 

Quotations, worked out on the Ameri- 
can basis, on equal to an ordinary pat- 
ent, are 41s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and for 
the very best fine flours about 46s. Man- 
itoba export patents have varied from 
40s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 41s, Dublin, 
to 41s and 42s,.respectively. <A _ little 
lot was worked for shipment early in the 
week at 40s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, but could 
not be repeated toward the close. Some 
secondhand grades are quoted at 38s 6d 
@39s, and business has been done at the 
latter figure. Short patents are quoted 
at 48s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 44s 6d, 
Dublin, but 2s less have been accepted. 

Minneapolis flours are generally out 
of the markets, with the exception of 
one well-known brand, which has been 
offered at 40s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, in all 
positions. There is strong competition to 
sell this flour, and Scotch houses have 
been underselling the local importer by 
at least Is. 

Kansas flours at last look like coming 
into their own, for in some instances 
business in export patents has been put 
through at 37s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
38s, Dublin. There are not many sell- 
ers at this price, and buyers are not 
very keen. 

Soft winters have not shown much 
change. The principal export patent 
grades under well-known brands are 
around 39@40s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, for 
August seaboard, and Is more for Dub- 
lin, but the tendency is toward firmer 
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Demand has been very good for the 
time of the year, no doubt due to the 
continued cold, wet weather. Irish flake 
maintains its price at quotations on 
American basis of equal to 50s per 280 
Ibs, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin. Ameri- 
can quotations are dearer, 44s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 45s, Dublin, being the price 
indicated for July/August, seaboard. 

Canadian flake is about in line with 
American, though some cables have gone 
a little dearer, advances of 2@3s per 
sack occasionally taking place, but there 
are still isolated sellers on the basis of 
American prices, if business could be ob- 
tained. The demand for shipment is light. 
Neither importers nor small merchants 
are inclined to speculate, being content 
to try and sell what they have on spot 
and await developments. 

Medium cut oatmeal, principally Ca- 
nadian, on spot, is not worth more than 
38s, ex-store, despite the fact that ship- 
ment prices are fully as high. There 
have been practically no-cables on this 
class of goods to give any indication 
of what is doing for shipment. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals have been firmer in price, 
owing to the sudden springing up of a 
demand, coupled with the small output 
by the mills. English mills quote best 
broad white bran at £10 per ton. Home 
made white has been easily disposed of 
at £9, delivered, and small red bran is 
inclined to be dearer, ranging £8@£8 
10s, according to quality. 

There is a very good demand for feed- 
ingstuffs of all classes, and millers are 
in a better frame of mind. The call for 
Indian meal products is quite brisk. The 
flaked variety is £11 per ton, bags in- 
cluded, and the ordinary meal £9@£9 5s. 

Linseed cakes are in improved demand 
and, although prices have not advanced, 
quotations are firm at about £14 per ton, 
full delivered terms, on spot, in quantity. 
Shippers indicate about £13, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and a similar price Dublin, for 
July/August seaboard. Stocks on spot 
are moderate, and are only held in quan- 
tity by one or two of the largest im- 
porters, who are not inclined to cut 
prices. Decorticated cotton cakes are 
very firm. Local mills want £13@14 per 
ton, full delivered terms, and for the 
time of the year the demand is well 
maintained. Arrivals of foreign cake 
have been more plentiful, and the price 
asked is quite competitive with the home 
made article. 





TITLE TO PROPERTY 

The case of Cleburne Roller Mills Co. 
vs. Leonard et al. has reached the Texas 
supreme court (239 S.W. 605). It in- 
volves title to a lot in a block of ground 
claimed by the plaintiff to constitute its 
sole property and mill site. Plaintiff's 
predecessor was a milling partnership 
comprising three persons. While the 
firm operated the mill, and many years 
ago, Leonard was induced to become an 
employee at the mill. He occupied a 
house on the mill premises, and after 
plaintiff succeeded to ownership of the 
mill property it sued to quiet title to 
the house and the lot on which it stood. 

Leonard and his wife claimed title un- 
der a verbal gift from a member of the 
partnership, and claimed that their title 
had been perfected by adverse possession 
afterwards. The supreme court holds 
that the case is governed by the follow- 
ing stated rules of law: 

“One member of a partnership has no 
implied power to make a gift of the 
firm property, and any attempt on his 
part to do so will not bind the noncon- 
senting members, but him only, to the ex- 
tent of his interest. Neither are non- 
consenting members charged with notice 
of acts done by a member outside the 
scope of his actual or apparent author- 
ity.” 

“There is no presumption of law that, 
because he was employed by the firm, 
Leonard’s occupancy of the house was 
merely permitted as part of his com- 
pensation. 

It is found that a jury might reason- 
ably conclude that the Leonards were 
in possession under a claim of ownership 
which had ripened into title by adverse 
possession. A. L. H. Srreer. 





The American Friends Service Committee Reports on Its Efforts to Secure 
Flour for Russian Relief Through the Agency of the 
Millers—A Gratifying Result 


Late last autumn, Wilbur K. Thomas, 
executive secretary of the American 
Friends Service Committee, of Philadel- 
phia, organized a movement to secure 
gifts of flour for Russian relief through 
enlisting the active co-operation of the 
millers of the United States. An an- 
nouncement of this proposal appeared in 
The Northwestern Miller of Nov. 30, 
1921. : 

The splendid work done in Russia by 
the Friends, who co-operated with Mr. 
Hoover's organization, the American Re- 
lief Administration, sending their own 
agents into the field, is well known. As 
always in great emergencies, they dis- 
played unostentatious effectiveness in 
their service, and their representatives 
showed great tact, energy, wisdom and 
courage. 

The following letter accompanies the 
report issued by this organization: 

AMERICAN Frienps Service CoMMITTEE, 

PuritapvELPuia, Pa., July 14, 1922. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: With perhaps the exception of 
about 14 cars of flour which are still to 
be shipped on our flour and corn cam- 
paign, the following list gives as full 
and accurate accounting of the campaign 
conducted for Russian famine relief as 
it is possible to submit at this time. 
The $145,000 now in hand is to be ex- 
pended for additional food for use in or- 
phanages, etc., and 70 per cent of this 
will be invested in either wheat or rye 
flour. The total flour shipments to Rus- 
sia by Friends, therefore, as a result 
of our famine appeal, will probably run 
over 100,000 barrels. 

We wish to take this opportunity of 
expressing our appreciation to you for 
your material and moral support. 

Very truly yours, 
J. Aucustus CADWALLADER, 
Assistant Secretary. 


The following list gives total amounts 
of cash and flour contributed by states, 
including Canada, together with a de- 
tailed record of the milling companies 
that supplied the flour in the various 
communities, and the number of barrels 
secured, including mill contributions: 

CANADA 
Total flour contributions.......... 175 bbis 
Herbert, Sask., 175 bbls (campaign con- 
ducted by C. J. Andreas). 
CALIFORNIA 
Total flour contributions ......... 1,160 bbis 
WOtRE GEE 6 iceaccecsniceserestevde $1,142.14 

Pasadena (including 116 bbls from Pasa- 

dena Milling Co.), 1,160 bbls. 

Whittier, $1,142.14. 





INDIANA 
Total flour contributions 1,111 bbls 
RE GOO 4.60 con 0.0nbe6s 4s 0906660608 $1,561.01 
Lawrenceburg, Lawrenceburg Roller Mills, 
200 bbls. 
Jasper, Victoria Mill & Elevator Co., 49 
bbls. 


Holland, Holland Mills, 10 bbls. 

Danville, Klondyke Milling Co., 10 bbls. 

Madison, W. Trow Co., 35 bbls. 

Indianapolis, Acme-Evans Co., V. Bach- 
man Co., 115 bbls. 

Monrovia, J. W. Hubbard, 20 bbls. 

Greencastle, E. L. Harris Milling Co., 200 
bbls. 

Evansville, Phoenix Flour Mills, Igleheart 
Bros., 450 bbls. 

Terre Haute, Sparks Milling Co., 20 bbls. 

Monticello, Loughry Bros., 2 bbls. 


IOWA 
Total cash contribution ............. $287.52 


Davenport, $287.52. (This amount raised 
by flour campaign, but unallocated.) 


ILLINOIS 
Total flour contributions ............. 3 bbis 
co Rey rr rire eee rer ry. $25.00 
Anna, Bruchhauser Brothers, 3 bbls. 
Freeburg, Reichert Milling Co., $25. 


KANSAS 


Total flour contributions .......... 5,520 bbls 
TE GE oa 0-010: 0:96:66 6506s. c0seee we $1,396.35 
Buhler and community (including 25 bbls 
from Buhler Mill & Elevator Co.), 410 
bbls. 
Caldwell and community, 
Detrick Brothers. 
Ellinwood and community, 205 bbls, cash 
$25, per Wolf Milling Co. 
Great Bend and community, 22 bbls, per 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. 
Emporia and community, 250 bbls, per 
Teichgraeber Milling Co., cash $9.50. 
Inman and community (including 25 bbls 
from Enns Milling Co.), 485 bbls. 
Hutchinson and community, 600 bbls. 


213 bbls, per 


La Crosse and community, 210 bbls. 

Larned and community, 310 bbls, per Key- 
stone Milling Co. 

Liberal and community, 615 bbls. 

McPherson, Windom, Conway and Elyria, 
275 bbis (100 bbls contributed by mills). 

Moundridge and community, 440 bbls, per 
Moundridge Milling Co. 

Russell and community, 1,000 bbls, per 
Russell Milling Co., cash $110.95. 

St. John and vicinity, 80 bbls. 

Wellington and surrounding territory, 205 
bbls, including Hunter Milling Co., 4,900 
lbs, Larabee Flour Mills, 4,900 lbs, and 
Wellington Milling & Elevator Co., 2,940 

8. 


MINNESOTA 
Total flour contributions ......... 8,834 bbis 
BOERS GRE. 6 oc senccescceeccoccecdesse $128.31 
Minneapolis, 4,297 bbls, including Pills- 


bury Flour Mills, 103 bbis, Washburn- 
Crosby Co., 159 bbls. 
Ada and community, 205 bbls. 
Albert Lea and community, 275 bbls. 
McLeod County, 175 bbls. 


Lake City and community, 205 bbls (half 
of this car contributed by Tennant & 
Hoyt). 


New Prague, per International Milling “o., 
482% bbls, donated by following: Inicr- 
national Milling Co., 250 bbls; Faribault 
County committee, 113% bbls; New 
Prague committee, 55% bbis; Gaines 
Middleton, Altadena, Cal., 62% bbls. 

Mankato, 585 bbls, purchased with follow- 
ing donations: Hubbard Milling ‘o., 
$643.05; Kiwanis Club, $712.50; Baptist 
Sunday School, $285. 

Morrison County, ladies of, 300 bbls. 

New Ulm and community, per Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., 205 bbls. 

Red Wing, 235 bbls (Kiwanis Club and [ted 
Wing Milling Co.). 

Rochester, 270 bbis (Rochester Milling Wo., 
$128.30). 

St. James, per St. James Roller Mills, 160 
bbls. 

Wabasha, per Wabasha Roller Mill Co., 
205 bbls. 

Waseca, including 147 bbls from Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., 410 bbls. (This 
represents contributions of Waseca, New 
Richland, Lakeville and Grinnell, Iowa.) 

Winona and community, per Bay State 
Milling Co., 1,025 bbls. 


MISSOURI 


Total flour contributions ........... 6,861 bbis 
Wee WE 6840-44505 40554006 045040 $1,267.92 


Kansas City, 885 bbls, including Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., 100 bbls; Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., 100 bbls; Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., 100 bbls; Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, 100 bbls; Midland Flour 
Milling Co., 50 bbls; Zenith Milling Co., 
50 bbls; Hoyland Flour Mills Co., 25 bbls; 
Kimball Milling Co., 25 bbls; Kansas City 
Milling Co., 25 bbls; Rodney Milling Co., 
25 bbls; Waggoner-Gates Milling Co., 25 


bbls. 

St. Louis, 5,751 2-7 bbls (through St. Louis 
Committee for Russian Famine Relief 
511 5-7 bbls, contributed by Meyer, More- 
feld Milling Co., 23 bbls, Hardesty Mill- 
ing Co., Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., J. C. Lysle 
Milling Co., Chickasha Milling Co., Lon- 


don Milling Co., Pfeffer Milling Co., 
Kehlor Flour Mills Co., Eberle-Albrecht 
Flour Co,, Dreyer Commission Co., Valier 
& Spies Milling Co; $635.04 contributed 
by state of Missouri; cash contributions, 


$1,093.04; amount raised by Missouri 
committee, $264.88). 
Fulton and community, 225 bbls; Yantis 


Milling Co., $64. 


MARYLAND 
Total flour contributions .............5 bbls 
Hughesville, 5 bbls, donated by J. E. 
Wetherald. 
NEBRASKA 
Total flour contributions ......... 1,000 bbis 
gk Ree eee $601.50 
Central City and community, 353 bbls; 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., $/4. 
Columbus and Lincoln, 210 bbls; Elevator 
Roller Mills, 20 bbls; Columbus, $511.85; 
Lincoln, $229.15; Gerrard Mills, 2 bls. 
Crete, Emerald and vicinity, 227 bbls; 
Farmers’ Union Mill, 7 bbls. 
York and vicinity, 210 bbis; York Milling 


& Grain Co., 20 bbls; Beatrice, cash, 
$601.50. 
NEW JERSEY 
Total flour contributions ........... 162 bbls 
WT I 66 6.64694 6581 F6 Wea c 40ers $7,098.62 
Trenton, $6,041.47. 
Burlington, 25 bbls, donated by H. H. 


Albertson and B._F. Ashby. 

Somerville, 110 bbls, contributions of Som- 
erville, Pluckemin, Harlingen, Bellemead 
and Raritan; cash, $32, W. H. Wychoff 


Co. 

Clifton, 25 bbls, donated by New Jersey 
Flour Mills ‘Co. 5 
Stockton, 2 bbls, donated by J. W. Smith 

& Sons. 
Haddonfield and community, $1,025.15. 


NEW YORK 
’ Total flour contributions .........-- 


New York, 149 bbls, donated by Robert 
Dollar Co. 


149 bbls 


OHIO 
Total flour contributions 2,398 bbls 
. i See rrr $6,423.42 
Dayton, 555 bbls, per Ansted & Burk C0; 
cash, $6,105.03. 
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August 2, 1922 


Flushing, 205 bbls, per George F. Stratton. 

Clark County, 218 bbls (Ansted & Burk 
Co., 11 bbis); cash, $318.30. ° 

Columbiana and vicinity, 430 bbis, per 
Milling & Supply Co. 

Beloit, Sebring and community, 215 bbis 
(Beloit Mills, 10 bbls). 

Salem and vicinity, 230 5-7 bbls, per Pur- 
ity Milling Co. 

Alliance and community, 210 bbis, per B. 
F,. Stanton. 

10 bbls (Holgate Milling Co., 4 


Holgate, 
sacks). 
Adena and vicinity, 325 bbls, per Symons 
Milling Co. 
Leesburg, cash, $940. 
OREGON 
Total flour contributions ........... 210 bbis 
Total CAB .ocecccececeesseceseeseeces $8.00 


Newberg and community, 210 bbls (Che- 
halen Valley Mills, $23.75; cash, $8. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Total flour contributions ......... 1,030 bbls 
Total CaS weccccecscccccsecccccces $4,505.58 
Mount Joy, 50 bbis, donated by I. D. 
Stehman, 
Yardley and community, 300 bbls (Yardley 
Mills Co., 152 bbis). 
Cherry Tree, 1 bbl, 
Mc Keage. 
Brookville, 60 bbls (George L. Reed Mill- 
ing Co., 3 bbls). 
Pequea, 210 bbls, donated by Flory Bros. 
Limestone Township, 34 bbls (J. J. Eng- 
ler, 2 bbls). . 
Columbia and community, 
Columbia Roller Mills. 
Belleville and Big Valley, 
Belleville Flour Mills. 
Tyrone and vicinity, $813.67. 
Swarthmore and vicinity, $1,061.70. 
West Grove and vicinity, $164.22. 
Johnstown, $858.75, per Swope Bros. 
Avondale and vicinity, $346.64. 
Kennett Square and vicinity, $1,260. 


donated by William 


50 bbls, per 
325 bbls, per 


MICHIGAN 
Potel GOO cxccscneevoenesescesscscees $690.60 
Jackson, $690.60. 
VIRGINIA 
Total flour contributions ........... 5% bbis 
Detal GRAM cccvccececesescescccses $1,042.50 


Salem, $913.26. 
Madison Run, 1 bbl. 


Stanley, 1 bbl, donated by Stanley Mill- 
ing Co. 
Stephenson, cash, $129.24. 
WASHINGTON 
Total flour contributions ....... 447 6-7 bbis 
SRL GOT cccetescenscccescocecscs $160.02 


Wenatchee and vicinity, 237 6-7 bbls, per 
Wenatchee Milling Co. 
Yakima County, 210 bbls; cash, $135.02. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Total flour contributions ............. 6 bbis 
New Haven, 6 bbls, donated by New Haven 
Midget Milling Co. 


Corn Contributed 


COLORADO 
Total corn contributions ........ 1,075.2 bus 
Sugar City and community, 1,075.2 bus. 
ILLINOIS 
Total corn contributions ...... 13,361.25 bus 
Cazenovia and community, 1,397.08 bus, 


per M. J. Ranney & Co. 
Eureka and community, 
Dickinson & Co. 
Eureka and community, 901.44 bus, per 
Eureka Co-operative Elevator Associa- 
tion, 
Georgetown Township, 1,096.44 bus, per 
Star Roller Mills, C. B. Spang. 
Metamora and community, 1,533.52 
per Waldschmidt & Schneider. 
Morton and community, 1,250.2 bus, per 
Farmers’ Grain & Live Stock Co. 
Roanoke and community, 2,457.34 bus, per 
Rk. F. Wrenn, . 
Tremont and community, and Red Cross, 
1,562.08 bus, per Fred Brenkmann. 
Washington and community, 3,272.78 bus, 
Per Washington Co-opefative Grain Co. 


IOWA 


Total corn contributions....... 14,179.08 bus 
oe EN ilin = 6 cena e $1,762.75 


Woolson and Pleasant Plain, 855.3 bus, 
per Vern Conover. 

Donnellson and community, 1,991.54 bus, 
Ds r S, W. Mattern and Citizens’ Mutual 
2aNK, 

Earlham and community, 1,059.06 bus, per 

_Alfred Standing. 

Kalona and community, 1,057.4 bus, per 
Andrew Asch, 

Lynnville and community, 1,057.48 bus, per 
George Renaud. 

Olds and Swedesbury communities, 
bus, per Omer C. Johnson. 

Clarinda and community, 2,425.4 bus, per 
_Clarinda Russian Relief Committee. 

Sioux City and community, 1,535.4 bus, 

“ per Sioux City Board of Trade. 

Searsboro and Oak Grove communities, 

ee bus, per Bowne Grain Co. 
¢liman and community, and Mennonite 
churches, 999.3 bus, per Andrew S. Eash 
and Roy Buchanan, 

West Branch and community, 768.42 bus, 
per L. C. Larson. 

Grinnell and community, cash, $104.40. 

“ast half of Page County, cash, $168.40, 

Pg James A, Burns, Clarinda, Iowa. 

“ew Sharon and community, $492, per 
Mrs, James W. Ridpath. 

Melbourne and community, $429.51, per 

E. F. Franz. 

“pringville and community, $568.44, per 
W. P. Young. 


KANSAS 


Total corn contributions........ 1,084.16 bus 
Oral GEOR WcgessWaetads<aScavsesee $303.75 
Haviland and community, 1,084.16 bus, per 

Farmers’ Co-operative Co. 


888.12 bus, per 


bus, 


1,500 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


North Branch, Walnut Creek and com- 
munity, $303.75. 
NEBRASKA 
Total corn contributions......... 4,765.16 bus 
TOCA) CRON cocccccvececcsevevesccess $362.62 
Friend and community, 1,114.46 bus, per 
Wilsey Grain Co. 


Newman Grove and community, 1,936.24 
bus. 

Valley and community, 638 bus, per C. G. 
Green. 


Byron and community, 1,081.01 bus, per 
J. F. Gregory & Sons. 
Roseland and community, $362.62, per A. 
U. Snyder. 
MINNESOTA 
Total corn contributions ....... 16,804.34 bus 


Belview and community, 1,232.48 bus. 

Sacred Heart, 1,472.08 bus. 

Delft and community, 1,061.34 bus, per 
Carlson Farmers’ Elevator Co. 

Beaver Creek, 1,144.41 bus. 

Kenneth, 1,078.14 bus. 

Clarkfield and community, 1,064.36 bus. 

Hiiis and community and Martin Town- 
ship, 1,162.28 bus. 

Maynard and vicinity, 3,296.3 bus. 

Mountain Lake and community, 
bus. 

Winthrop, Henderson and community, 
1,115.1 bus, per Winthrop Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Co. 

Darpher and community, 1,090 bus. 

OHIO 
Total corn contributions ........ 3,452.02 bus 
DOCH GOO cececesccccsccecsesesvcceces $540 

Kildron and vicinity, 1,594.16 bus, per H. 
M. Liechty. 

Orrville, Smithville and 953.15 
bus, per H. M. Liechty. 

Rittman, Sterling and vicinity, 904.26 bus, 
per H. M. Liechty. 
Cambridge and vicinity, 

Scott. 


3,085.6 


vicinity, 


$540, per T. W. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Total cash 
West Willow and vicinity, 
Flory Bros. 
Total number of bushels received. .55,713.11 
Cash received allocated for purchase 
a, SUT ePPE CCT ETO LET re T ere $3,274.56 
From individuals, etc. ..........+.- 98.42 
Raised by campaigns ..........s++. 3,176.14 


Flour Promised but Not Yet Shipped 
MINNESOTA 


Duluth, 1 car, C. G, Durgin. 
Anoka, 1 car, 
Long Prairie, 1 car. 


PENNSYLVANIA , 
1 car. 


$207.02, per 


Bedford, 
KANSAS 

Hutchinson, 2 cars. 

La Crosse, 1 car. 


CANADA 


Winkler, Man., 1 car. 
Total number of barrels received 
through flour campaign ........ 
Total cash contributions allocated 
for purchase of flour ........... 
Solicited by banks through Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association ....... 
From individuals and miscellane- 
ous sources 
Total amount received in connec- 
tion with flour campaign, but 
errr eee $21,905.52 
Total number of barrels purchased 
with funds allocated for flour... 
Total number of barrels shipped. 


$37,848.94 


$4,109.77 


8,858 
38,056% 





CARRIER’S LIABILITY 


Concerning the liability of a common 
carrier to a shipper for delivering freight 
without requiring the deliveree to sur- 
render the bill of lading, the United 
States Supreme Court says, in the case 
of Pere Marquette Railway Co. vs. J. F. 
French & Co., 41 Sup. Ct. 195: 

“Although there is a conflict of lan- 
“guage in the cases in which a shipper 
sues a carrier for delivery of goods with- 
out requiring a surrender of the bill of 
lading, there appears to be no conflict 
of principle or in decision. Where the 
failure to require the presentation and 
surrender of the bill is the cause of the 
shipper losing his goods, a delivery with- 
out requiring it constitutes a conversion. 
. . . But where delivery is made to a 
person who has the bill or who has au- 
thority from the holder of it, and the 
cause of the shipper’s loss is not the fail- 
ure to require surrender of the bill, but 
the improper acquisition of it by the 
deliveree or his improper subsequent 
conduct, the mere technical failure to re- 
quire presentation and surrender of the 
bill will not make the delivery a conver- 
sion.” 

The railway company was exonerated 
from liability in this case because it ap- 
peared that, although delivery was made 
without surrender of the bill of lading, 
the goods were subsequently refused by 
the intended buyers, who caused their re- 
turn to the sellers, together with the bill 
of lading, which had been obtained from 
a collecting bank without paying a draft 
to which the bill of lading was attached 
by the shipping sellers. 

A. L. H. Street. 
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A memorial tablet to Caryl B. Storrs 
has been placed in the Minneapolis Pub- 
lic Library through private subscrip- 
tion. Caryl Storrs was born in Saginaw, 
Michigan, on April 22, 1870, and edu- 
cated at the University of Michigan. In 
1901 he became musical and dramatic 
critic of the Minneapolis Tribune and 
held this position until April, 1918, when 
he joined the Red Cross in Serbia. Re- 
turning to Minneapolis after the signing 
of the armistice, he resumed his position 
as critic of the Tribune and on January 
18, 1920, his life came to an end. 

Such is the simple outline of Caryl 
Storrs’s career; his intelligent and com- 
prehensive musical criticism, (Storrs 
himself was a talented musician), is hid- 
den in the files of the paper he served 
and his clever columns regarding the 
stage repose in these same rather inac- 
cessible archives. The tablet in the li- 
brary and a pamphlet called “Visitin’ 
*Round in Minnesota” are the only vis- 
ible indications of his life, yet the mem- 
ory of the man and his work endures as 
though his criticism had merely under- 
gone an interruption while he ventured 
forth upon a holiday. For, in spite of 
the fact that the feeling of a great loss 
predominates over mere figures of 
speech, that suggestion of a holiday is 
persistent: One fancies him shouldering 
his knapsack and trudging along a coun- 
try road—an unfamiliar road leading 
beyond the knowledge of men. 

The song of the road was recurrent 
in the composition of his life. Hardly 
a village in the state remained unvisited 
by him at the time of his death and the 
end of a tedious season of criticism 
usually found him travelling from town 
to town for all the world like an amiable 
peddler with a pack of kindliness and 
good will. Out-of-the-way places, se- 
cluded hamlets, forgotten landings, 
amusing flag-stations with equally amus- 
ing names,—these appealed especially to 
his interest and sympathy. No longer 
the critic he became the impressionistic 
essayist; the easy tolerance with which 
he had tempered his criticism—the essen- 
tial tolerance which symphonies in brass 
and three night stands are inclined to in- 
spire—was thrown aside for no better 
reason than that it was not needed to 
appreciate the unpretentious people of 
these smaller communities. Whether he 
would have accepted the small town and 
its collective mind as a steady thing is 
quite another matter; suffice that he saw 
enough of its every-day happenings to 
write with the discretion and charm 
which lay within his province and ability. 
For invariably your Main Streets and 
Spoon River Anthologies have been the 
products of graduated country boys with 
the rancor in their blood which small 
town familiarities inoculate. Storrs saw 
none of the pettiness of the small town 
possibly because of his own environ- 
ment. I have stated that he ceased to 
be analytic: Instead he found an out- 
ward loveliness which, being entirely rel- 
ative, the townspeople themselves prob- 
ably did not altogether comprehend. 

These Minnesota sketches were re- 
printed from the columns of the Tribune 
in 1916. The managing editor gave the 
assignment with the understanding that 
a story was to be sent in each day from 
some out-of-the-way town within the 
state. Although it was at St. Bonifa- 
cius, a village in the hills northwest of 
Lake Minnetonka, that Caryl Storrs 
discovered Father Jager whom he was 
later to accompany to Serbia, Storrs’s 
account of St. Bonifacius is far from 
being the best of the articles written in 
his characteristic vein. Instead I prefer 
to accompany him to Lake City, at the 
widest part of the Mississippi where the 
river is known as Lake Pepin, and to 
await the departure of the ferry boat 
“Veranna,” the good ship under the 
command of Captain L. G. Lenhart. “I 
learned later,” reads the text, “that the 
boat was named for two of the cap- 
tain’s girl friends, Vera and Anna. Not 
wishing to show partiality, the ingenious 
captain made this pretty combination 


and so retained the affections of both 
fair damsels. The Veranna is dozing 
alongside the red barge, snoring now 
and then and emitting a warm breath 
of steam and smoke. She doesn’t leave 
for an hour, and the little harbor at 
Lake City is a good place for a nap. 

“Resting in the warm cabin of the 
Veranna, where the unctuous and unmis- 
takeable odor of mingled oil and steam 
would inform a blind man that he was 
on a steamboat, is a youngish person who 
is later found out to be none other than 
Elmer, Captain Lenhart’s partner and 
righthand man. In response to my in- 
quiry Elmer tells me that the captain 
doesn’t run the ferry any more, but that 
he usually comes down to see her off. 
‘He'll be along presently, says Elmer, 
and leaves me to my own devices. 

“My own devices consist in watching 
the few things that happen in this peace- 
ful haven and in helping two old ladies 
aboard the Veranna with more packages 
that seven old ladies should be legally 
permitted to carry. I am more than 
amply rewarded for this service by be- 
ing mistaken for the ferry man. 

“By the time the captain arrives quite 
a number of passengers are assembled 
on the Veranna, with quite the most 
motley collection of luggage imaginable. 
There are two trunks, a baby cab, a 
gasoline range, a fish seine, a bed and 
a live sheep. 

“The captain shakes hands heartily as 
I introduce myself, and says that he 
heard up to the Lyon House that I was 
looking for him. ‘If you want to go 
over to Stockholm and back, I'll go with 
you,’ he announces with the brisk courtli- 
ness that goes so well with his erect fig- 
ure and fine features; and the glance ex- 
changed by Elmer and the engineer re- 
veals that this is an unusual honor. I 
accept with due appreciation. 

“Two automobiles arrive at the top 
of the low bank, to be taken over on the 
barge. The captain turns his eagle and 
experienced eye out through the harbor 
opening to where the white caps are run- 
ning on the lake, and tells Elmer that 
‘she looks a leetle lumpy for the barge,’ 
but Elmer is young and venturesome, 
and thinks they ‘can make it all right.’ 
So the automobiles are run slowly onto 
the barge, the whistle shrieks, two dila- 
tory passengers up the street break into 
a run, and we finally get away.” 

* * 

My acquaintance with Caryl Storrs 
began in 1909 while I was “doing the 
shows” for The Bellman, At that time 
four supposedly first-class productions 
were playing simultaneously in the 
Twin Cities and to cover these plays as 
well as the numerous concerts Storrs 
was obliged to attend theatre or hall 
every evening until a late hour and then 
to write his copy, with no time whatever 
for revision, before the Tribune went 
to press. There is nothing remarkable 
in this manner of work, it being the lot 
of the critic employed by a morning 
newspaper, but it is not the lot of the 
average critic thus pressed for time to 
remain unfailingly good-natured. His 
criticism is inclined to become some- 
what caustic and his friendship among 
theatrical people to suffer in consequence. 
I am aware of a theory that critics 
should isolate themselves from the pro- 
fession in order that their opinions may 
remain untrammeled, but I have yet to 
see the critic who practiced the art of 
isolation either to the advantage of his 
newspaper or himself. Nevertheless, the 
conscientious critic who mingles with 
theatrical people usually becomes _in- 
volved in a row. Caryl Storrs was an 
exception, combining the ability to please 
his readers with the far more delicate 
attribute of retaining his theatrical 
friends. The instances where his en- 
couragement and oftentimes financial aid 
saved youth and ambition from utter de- 
spair are innumerable, and wherever there 
are survivors of the tragedy which is 
called the stage, the memory of Caryl 
Storrs is respected and beloved. 

—Randolph Edgar. 
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Judge: “Yours is a very serious crime, 
my man. Thirty years ago it was a 
hanging matter.” 

Horse Thief: “Well, yer honor, 30 
years from now it mayn’t be a crime at 
all.” —Boston Transcript. 

+ * 


A little girl stood weeping by a pillar 
box. Noticing her plight, an old gentle- 
man asked her what was the matter. 

“I—I wanted to post a letter,” she re- 
plied, between her sobs, “and, not having 
a stamp, I put twopence in the slot, but 
—no stamp has come out!” 

Immediately the old gentleman burst 
into tears. 

“What are you crying for?” asked the 
little girl. 

“To think,” he said, chokingly, “that 
a nice little girl like you should try to 
get money out of me with such an old 
chestnut as that!” 

—Weekly Telegraph (London). 
* ” 


“I beg your pardon, sir, but what is 
your name?” the teller politely asked the 
man presenting a check. 

“Name,” echoed the indignant cus- 
tomer, “don’t you see my signature on 
the check?” 

“I do,’ answered the teller. 
what aroused my curiosity.” 

—Hibernia Rabbit. 


* * 


Johnny: “Grandpa, can you help me 
with this problem?” 
Grandpa: “I could, dear; but I don’t 
think it would be right.” 
“T don’t suppose it would, but take a 
shot at it, anyway.” —New York Sun. 
* * 


A shopkeeper had in his employ a man 
so lazy as to be utterly worthless. 

One day, his patience ‘exhausted, he 
discharged him. 

“Will you give me a character?” asked 
the lazy one. 

The employer sat down to write a non- 
committal letter. His effort resulted as 
follows: 

“The bearer of this letter has worked 
for me one week, and I am satisfied.” 

—London Telegraph. 


* #*# 


According to a contemporary, the 
priests in Russia are, in spite of perse- 
cution, a most optimistic body. There is, 
we suppose, always a sporting chance of 
finding a button among the rubles in 
the collection box. 

—The Passing Show (London). 
” * 


“That’s 


Siam has electricity now, and _ the 
thoughtful electric light people are do- 
ing their best. In every room in a 
Bangkok hotel is posted a notice in vari- 
ous languages. Its English version reads: 

“Sir: For the case that your electric 
light should fail, we beg to send you in- 
closed a postcard, which please send us 
at once when you find your light out. 
The company will then send you another 
postcard.” —<American Legion Weekly. 

7 - 


Pat walked into a cigar store. After 
getting into the telephone booth he called 
a wrong number. As there was no such 
number the switch attendant did not 
answer him. Pat shouted again, but re- 
ceived no answer. 

The girl in the store opened the door 
and told him to shout a little louder, 
which he did, but still no answer. 

Again she said he would be required 
to speak louder. 

Pat got angry at this, and, turning 
to the lady, said: 

“Begorra, if I could shout any louder 
I wouldn't use your bloomin’ ould tele- 
phone at all!” —Tit-Bits (London). 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—CAPABLE SECOND MILLER 
for 800-bbl country mill. Call 604 Flour 
Exchange, Minneapolis, Geneva 2802, 





MICHIGAN AND INDIANA 
SALESMEN, ATTENTION 


We are adding to our sales force 
in Michigan and Indiana and 
seeking the services of salesmen 
with records to prove ability as 
aggressive business getters, for 
each of those territories, We are 
millers of high grade spring 
wheat flours, also Kansas wheat 
flours and rye flours. Our facili- 
ties are of the very best, as is 
our reputation among the trade 
after 44 years’ milling record. 

Give full particulars regarding 
experience, acquaintance with 
the trade, general qualifications 
and salary desired in applica- 
tion. This is a splendid oppor- 
tunity for flour salesmen ambi- 
tious to succeed. 


Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MILLER TO 
take charge of mill in western Canada; 
give age, experience and references. Ad- 
dress 775, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AN OPPORTUNITY IN NORTHERN MIN- 
nesota for a producing salesman, who can 
sell quality spring wheat flour at full mill 
prices. Address 753, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED 

By eastern mill, good salesman 
on either commission or salary 
basis to cover Boston and east- 
ern New England territory. Ad- 
dress M, care Northwestern 
Miller, 23 Beaver Street, New 
York City. 


EXPERIENCED, CAPABLE SALESMAN 
wanted, with a good following in West 
Virginia, to sell our line of spring, Kansas 
and soft winters; an adequate salary will 
be paid based on volume of business that 
will be produced. The Grafton Flour Mill- 
ing & Grain Elevator Co., Grafton, Ohio. 





SOUTHEASTERN SALESMAN WANTED 
Large Oklahoma milling concern has excep- 
tional opening for first class salesman to 
cover southeastern field; we are looking for 
a man who can produce results; successful 
applicant must have clean record and be able 
to furnish excellent references; exceptional 
opportunity for a man who knows the trade 
in the Southeast. Address 882, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





ILLINOIS SALESMAN 
Southwestern mill, operating 4,000-bbl1 mill, 
wishes to engage first class flour salesman to 
cover state of Illinois, outside of Chicago; 
exceptional opportunity for man who is ac- 
quainted with the trade in that territory, 
and who is able to produce results; please 
give full particulars about yourself in first 
letter. Address 884, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Kansas City, Mo. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 
Minnesota mill manufacturing strict- 
ly quality flour is desirous of secur- 
ing high class salesman to cover 
New York state territory; only man 
of excellent experience and able to 
produce volume need apply; give full 
references in first letter. Address 
734, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





WANTED—LIVE, EXPERIENCED BUSI- 
ness man to take executive charge of feed 
and cereal mill with trackage in Chicago; 
must take financial interest; will:stand any 
investigation. Address ‘Executive Man- 
ager,” care Northwestern Miller, 506 Tem- 
ple Building, Chicago. 


WANTED—HIGH CLASS FLOUR SALES- 
man for western Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia to cover large baking, jobbing, 
pool and mixed car trade; must be man 
with experience with good sales record; 
give full particulars in writing. Address 
618, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED—RELIABLE 
experienced men for Iowa, Wisconsin, Il- 
linois, Minnesota and South Dakota; spring 
wheat flour of good quality; mill located 
at terminal market; new selling plan 
makes easy selling; write at once. Address 
Cc. C., XXX, 774, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER BY AN ALL AROUND 
mill man; state the best salary you can 
pay. Address 751, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 


YOUNG MAN WITH EIGHT 
years’ experience in sales man- 
agement, and grain, with well- 
established milling concern, 1,600 
bbls wheat flour daily capacity; 
have had wide experience and 
familiar with trade from coast 
to coast; open for new connec- 
tion; services available at once. 
Address 772, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SALESMAN IN NEW ENGLAND; WELL 
acquainted with the carload trade in this 
section; commission basis. Address 752, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—A SALES MANAGER FOR OUR 
250-bbl mill, one who is acquainted with 
eastern business; fine opportunity for an 
advancement. Address 750, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





PENNSYLVANIA SALESMEN WANTED 


Large Kansas milling concern has openings 
for two men—one to cover eastern Penn- 
sylvania and another for the western half 
of the state; only experienced men, with ab- 
solutely clean records, acquainted with the 
trade, need apply; with right men we will 
have no difficulty agreeing on salary. Ad- 
dress 883, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





WANTED—TWO LIVE SECOND MILLERS 
by eastern Oregon mill of 350 bbls ca- 
pacity; nine hours’ work. Address 776, 
care Northwestern Miller, 600 Central 
Building, Seattle, Wash. 





WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED CEREAL 
chemist by a large northwestern spring 
wheat mill; must have experience in com- 
mercial baking; give references and state 
salary wanted. Address 758, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





LARGE MINNESOTA MILL HAS OPEN- 
ings in southern Ohio, West Virginia, Mich- 
igan and southern Illinois for experienced 
salesmen who have following with the 
bakery trade; must have A-1 record. Ad- 
dress 674, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


IN SALES DEPARTMENT OF KANSAS 
mill; seven years’ experience; excellent ref- 
erences; fully qualified and energetic 
enough to make good. Address 742, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL, 50 TO 250 
bbls capacity, or would buy half interest 
in a midget mill; can come at once and 
furnish .best of references. Address 754, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
in fair-sized mill; have milled in large 
mills, my last position being head miller in 
a 1,000-bbl mill; can furnish references. 
Address 755, care Northwestern Miller, 
MinneaDolis. 


August 2, 1922 


SALESMAN WITH SEVERAL YEARS’ Ex- 
perience selling high grade flour would like 
a position with reliable mill to travel in 
Wisconsin; would prefer a mill with some 
trade established. Address 732, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





DESIRE TO MAKE CONNECTION Ag 
salesman with mill for Michigan territory; 
eastern Michigan preferred; have had three 
years’ experience as flour salesman selling 
for mill direct and through jobbers; write 
or wire. E, A. Hamm, 1723 Poplar Street, 
Port Huron, Mich, 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
—18 years’ experience in large and smal] 
mills with both hard and soft wheat; am 
married and desire steady position; w est- 
ern mill of 400 bbls or over preferred; can 
come on short notice. Address 749, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 
well acquainted with the baking and job- 
bing trade throughout New England, de- 
sires a dfrect mill connection with some 
first class spring wheat mill; can give first 
class references as to character and «bil- 
ity. Address 765, care Northwestern \Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 





AS SALESMAN IN CENTRAL STATES 
west of Mississippi; have following and 
acquaintance in Illinois; have also tray- 
elled the states of Indiana, Michigan, \hio, 
Pennsylvania and southeastern st.tes; 
available Aug. 1; can furnish best refer- 
ences. Address 741, care Northwe:tern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN DE- 
sires a connection with an aggressive win- 
ter wheat mill; have travelled West Vir- 
ginia and Virginia and am well acquainted 
with the jobbing, bakery and mixed car 
trade; will consider either a commission or 
salary and bonus arrangement. Adiiress 
718, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


YOUNG MAN WITH BROAD SEL|ING 
experience wants position with mill «esir- 
ing high grade effective representation in 
metropolitan district; three years with 
United States Food Administration; two 
years as sales manager with Knighton & 
Son. Write Frank P. Houser, care North- 
western Miller, 23 Beaver Street, New 
York City. 


ENERGETIC YOUNG MAN, 32 YEARS OLD, 
married, with wide experience in svlling 
flour and provisions and arranging for 
brokerage connections in Mexico, Cub: and 
West Indies, desires permanent position 
with southwestern mill; speaks five lan- 
guages fluently; graduate of law school; 
splendid references. Address 885, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo 





AS HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT IN 
mills of 400 bbls and up, or chain of sills; 
guarantee the very best of results: can 
straighten out sick mills and produ:e re- 
sults as good as any mill; past conne: tions 
my references; have good reaso for 
change; salary $200 or better; at prvsent 
employed; can come on short notic« Ad- 
dress “Young Expert,” 748, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 

WANTED—YOUNG MARRIED MAN, \WITH 
successful record as head miller and man- 
ager in small and medium sized ills, 
wishes position with good, reliable firm; 
experienced in reflowing, remodeling, 
blending and milling for best results; know 
how to handle help and trade; thorough 
knowledge of double entry bookkeeping 48 
applied to milling, also buying and selling 
of grain. Address 738, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





— 





EXPORTING MILLERS—GENTLEMAN, A 
member London Corn Exchange, with thor- 
ough knowledge of import flour trade from 
United States and Canada, with esta!)ished 
trade among first hand importers in all 
United Kingdom markets, desires t\ rep- 
resent in Great Britain first class export 
milling concern on salary and commission 
or commission only; bankers’ references; 
highest English and American crede:itials. 
Address 729, care Northwestern Mil!:r, 59 
Mark Lane, London, E.C. 3. 

IN FLOUR MILL WHERE THE 0/'POR- 
tunity of acquiring, by earnest and indus- 
trious efforts, a complete knowledse of 
the flour and feed industry with the view 
of becoming flour salesman, by a griduate 
of chemistry of the Rensselaer Polyt«chnic 
Institute of Troy, N. Y., class of 1922; be 
fore entering college I worked two years 
for the Chas. Freihofer Baking Co.. Inc. 
of Troy, Albany and Schenectady, one year 
in the dough room and bakery an! one 
year on a route as bread and cake sales 
man; references will be furnished Ad- 
dress J. R. Mac Kay, 754 Third Avenue, 
North Proy, N. Y. 


— 
— 


MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 


— 











AS SUPERINTENDENT OF 600- TO 5,000- 
bbl mill; can handle either spring or hard 
wheat mills; many years’ experience and 
can furnish the very best of references. 
Address 743, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


— 





FOR SALE OR LEASE—ABERDEEN MILL 
Co., Aberdeen, S. D; capacity 500 bbls; 
write for particulars, Address Deane 
Andrew, 518 Erie County Bank Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


a 





ABLE, ENERGETIC, CAPABLE MILL 
manager, experienced in all branches, open 
for proposition with reliable milling com- 
pany; Montana or the Northwest preferred. 
Address 733, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AGENT, LARGE CONNECTION WITH CON- 
sumers maize cones, corn flour, willing to 
sell for direct importer or American or 
Canadian miller. Address 3726 London 
Corn Circular, 3, Church Street, Minories, 
London, England. , 





THE DEER CREEK ROLLER MILL WIL 
be offered for sale Aug. 15 to the higns 
bidder; capacity 60 bbis daily; roller fe 
mill, 50 h-p electric motor, also steam 
power; flour warehouse. B, C. Hoyt, trus 
tee, Deer Creek, Minn, 


— 





FOR SALE—SPLENDID LOCATION FOR 
mill and elevator in a good wheat county’ 
engine and boiler in good condition; 5? 
on the Great Northern. railroad; & be 
water supply, Address 690, care Nort 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 
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